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WARS or ENGLAND: 


Or THE Wars or Encland puxino-THE Reon” 
or Ricnard II. 4 UNDER ux Hovss- er | 
LANCASTER\/ | | 


e e e e e > 
infant ſon, only eleven years of age, who, on 
b tke death of Edward III. his dfather, was 
r in-1377;-by the name o Richard IE” The: 
parliament entruſted the management — — affairs 
to the kings three Aae dro d 2 theſe 
were John of Gaunt, — 1 | 
king of Caſtile and Leon; and : 
Tork and Glouceſter. The different 1 
theſe noblemen, it vas thought, would cauſe them to 
. cengemens w-kr't 
ther nor 4 was t 
n popular, and ambi- 
tious. The new: wag uſhered in with a ſpirited 


attack made by the French on the ſouthern coaſt of 
the kingdom; with fifty ſail of ſhips, commanded by 
A de Vienne, nephew to that brave governor 
Who ſo long deſended Calais againſt Edward III. 
N * . 
* * : 5> 2 nd, 
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4 HIST ORTVvy run 3 
and, proceeding weſtward, landed on the Iſle of Wight, 
hi 25 10 plundered” with great fury; Portſmouth, 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth, alſo felt the rage of theſe 
invaders, whilft the regency took no effectual mea- 
ſureg'to recgyer the national repoſe and honour. The 
5 2 and eccleflaſtics in thoſe parts got together 
what force they could muſter, and, unſupported by 
government, made head againſt the French, whom 
_ 828 5 length, obliged to retreat to their ſhips, and 
£ omg. . 9 os 6 iy Pg | 
I At this time the ſpirit. of the nation, although 
damped by the inactivity of the executive power of 
| n was ne to be ſuppreſſed. A noble in- 
ſtance» of patriotiſm blazed out at this ſeaſon of na- 
tional languor- John Philpot; an alderman' of Lon- 
don, who had grown immenſely rich by commerce, 
on-board of which he embarked a thquſand men at 
arms; 8 with this ſquadron to the north- 
ward, he went in queſt of a Scotch commander, who, | 
with ſome. veſſels, was riding triumphant on thoſe | 
ſeas, having taken ſeveral ſhips ; and, at length, was | 
joined by a fleet, conſiſting of French and N 
ſhips: however, this brave merchant reſolutely at- 
tacked. and totally defeated their combined force. 
The Scotch ſhips, and their commander, named Mer- 
cer, were taken, with all their plunder ; fifteen Span- 
ink veſſels, richly laden, likewiſe became the Prey of 
the conqueror. True patriotiſm has frequeatly been 
obliged to find its recompenſe in conſcious rectitude of 
heart. Intriguing factions, inſidious miniſters, or ca- 
pricious kings, frequently cauſe public ſervices to go 
unrewarded; frequently unacknowledged : ſa it fared 
with this valiant citizen of London; he was called be. == 
fore the council of ſtate as a delinquent, for daring to 
man a ſquadron without legal authority; probably, == 
the prizes he had made drew on him the envy of a 
greedy miniſtry. But Philpot conducted himſelf 1 
g +458 | | * "x 5 We 
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| well before the council, that he extorted from the lords 
who compoſed it their thanks for his conduct. 
In the year 1378 the Duke of Lancaſter, with a 
large army and fleet, ſailed to aſſiſt the Duke of Bre- 
tagne in defending and ſecuring the Britiſh territories 
in France conquered during the laſt reign. He landed 
at St. Maloes, to which place he laid ſiege; but, un- 
able to reduce it, he ſtruck his tents, returned to 
England, having added nothing to his military repu- 
tation by this expedition. The next year Sir John 
Arundel, who had bravely repulſed the French when 
they landed in Devonſhire, ſailed for Bretagne, with a 
conſiderable re- inforcement, bu being overtaken by a 
violent tempeſt, his ſquadron was diſperſed and the 
reateſt part was ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of Ireland, 
Wales, or Cornwall: - himfelf, and a thouſand men at 
arms, periſhed, The next year other ſupplies were 
ſent from England, under the command of the Earl of 
Buckingham, Sir Robert Knollis, and Sir Hugh Cal- 
verly: not willing again to riſk the dangers of the ſea, 
they were tranſported to Calais, and marched 
from thence to Bretagne; but theſe brave troops 
were .cruelly neglected by the government at 
home, inſomuch that a want of neceſſaries obliged. 
them to evacuate the country, and ſeek their native ,. 
home in ſmall parties, as fugitives and vagabonds: at 
the ſame time the French gallies burnt Graveſend, and 
plundered the Kentiſh coaſt. Diſcontents in conſe- 
quence-aroſe among the common people. They had 
acquired a ſhare of liberty ſufficient to inſpire themwith 
a deſire for more, and this defire was greatly encreaſed 
by the diſcourſes of one John Ball, a ſeditious-preacher.  . 
Ne went about the country, and inculcated on his au- 
dience, that mankind were all derived from one com- 
mon ſtock; and that all of them had equal right to 
liberty. and the goods of nature, of which they had 
been deprived by the ambition of a few inſolent rulers. 
Theſe doctrines were greedily ſwallowed by the po- 
pulace, ho were farther inflamed by a new impoſition, 


or 


* 
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or -t2x; of three groats a- head upon every perſon 
in Ng kingdom above toe years of age. 2255 
ben granted as a ſupply by parliament, and was no 
doubt neceſſary on account of the many expenſive wars 
in which the kingdom was engaged; but its ap * 
injuſtice, in laying no more burden upon the 2 | 
the poor, excited the utmoſt! reſentment of the ls. 
The manner, too, of collecting this tax, ſoon farniſhed: h 
them with. an occaſion of revolt. It began in Eſſex, 
where a report was induſtriouſſy „ that the pea-- 
ſarits were to be' deftroyed, their houſes: burned, and 
their farms plundered. * blackſmith, well known by 
the name of Mat T er e eee ee 
to arms. The tax«gath to this man's 
houſe while he was at — OG: ings payment for 


his daughter. T his he refuſed, alledging thatſhe was 


under the age mentioned in the ad. ne of theſe 
bree offered to produce a very indecent proof to the 
| and at the ſame time laid hold of the maid; 
This the father reſenting, immediately lenocked out 
the ruſſtans brains with his hammer. Phe byeſtand- 
ers applauded the action; and exclaimed that it was 
high time for the people to take vengeance on their 
tyrants, and to vindicatetheir native liberty. The whole: 
- country immediately tool arms, and the inſurgents 
ſodon amounted to above an hundred thouſand men. 
They advanced to Blackheath, where they ſent a meſ⸗ 
ſage to the king, who had taken ſhelter in the tower, 
deſiring a conference with him. The king was willi 
to comply with: their demands, but was tarts, 5 
by their fierce behaviour. In the mean time they en- 
tered the city, burning and plundering the houſes of 
ſach as were obnoxious: for their power or riches. 
| Fheiv animoſity: was particularly levelled! againſt the 
lawyers, to vom they. ſnewed no merey. The — 
at laſti knowing / that the tower was not able to | 
their aſſaults, went: out among them, and deſired to 
1 * er 1 made a very 
| 3 humble 
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WARS or ENGLAND. „ 
humble remonſtrance; requiring a general pardon, the 
Abolition of ſlavery, Ae ue the mar- 
AO and a en inſtead w thoſe ſervices 
required by the tenure of villenage. The king granted 
all theſe requeſts; and. charters were made out. by 
Which the grant was ratified. In the mean time, 


however, another body of theſe inſurgents had broke 


into the tower, and murdered the chancellor, the pri- 
mate, and the treaſurer, with ſome other officers of diſ- 
tinction. They then divided themſelves into bodies, 
and took up their ers in different parts of the 
city, At the head of one of theſe was Wat Tyler, 
who led his. men into Smithfield, where he was met 
by the king, who invited him to a conference under 

etence of hearing and redreſſing his grievances. 
Eyler ordered his companions to retire till be ſhould 
ive them a ſignal, and boldly ventured to-begin a con- 
rence with the king in the midſt of his retinue. His 
demands were, That all ſlaves ſhould be ſet free; that 
all commonages ſhauld. be open to the poor as well as 
to the rich; and that a general pardon ſhould be paſ- 
ſed for the late outrages. Whilſt he made theſe de- 
mands, he now and then lifted up his ſword: againſt 
the king, in a menacing manner: which inſolence ſo 
raiſed” the indignation of William Walworth, lord 
mayor of London, that, without conſidering the.dany 
ger to which he expaſed his majeſty, he ſtunned Tyler 
with 2 blow of his mace; while one of the king's 
knights riding up diſpatched him with his {wosd. The 
mutineers, ſeeing their leader fall, prepared themſelves 
ta take revenge. Their bows were already bent for 
execution: when Richard, though nat yet ſixteen years = 
af age, rode up to the rebels, and with admirable pre · 
ſence of mind cried out: What, my people, will. you 
kill your king? Be not concerned for the loſs-of your 
leader. I myfelf will now be your general. Follow 
me into the fields, and you ſhall have whatever you 
deſire.” The multitude immediately defiſted, — 
. | ow 
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| lowed the king into the fields, where he granted them 


the ſame charters that he had before granted' to their 
companions.” Theſe charters, however, were ſoon af- 


ter revoked, and the common people reduced to the 
ſume ſituation in which they had formerly been. 
The courage, addreſs, and preſence of mind, which 
the king had diſcovered in quelling ſuch a dangerous 
tumult, gave great hopes to the nation: but, in pro- 


rtion as Richard advanced in years, theſe hopes were 


blaſted; and his want of capacity, or at leaft of ſolid 


judgment, appeared in every enterpriſe he attempted. 
The king had unlucklly loſt the favour of the 9 


5 prog ter the inſurrection juſt mentioned. He al- 
Io a 


lowed the parliament to revoke the charters of en- 
franchiſement and pardon which had been granted; 


ſome of the ringleaders in the late diſorders had been 
ſeverely puniſhed, and ſome even put to death with- 
out any form of proceſs or trial. Thus the popular 


leaders were greatly exaſperated by this cruelty, though 
probably the king did not follow; the dictates of his 


own mind ſo much in it as the advice of his eounſel- 
lors. But, having thus loſt the favour of one party, _ 
he quickly after fell under the diſpleaſure of the other 


alſo. Suppoſing himſelf to be in too great ſubjection 
to his uncles, particularly the Duke of Glouceſter, he 


_ attempted to ſhake off the yoke, by raiſing others to 


ſuch a degree of power as might completely rival them. 


His firſt favourite was Robert de Vere earlof Oxford, 4 
young man of an agreeable perſon, but diſſolute in his be- 
viour, who ſoon acquired an abſolute aſcendant over 


htm. So much was he determined to ſhew his attach 
ment to this nobleman, that he firſt created him Mar- 


then Duke of Ireland; transferring to him the entir 
ſovereignty of that iſland by patent for life. He gay 
him in marriage his coufin- german, the daughter o 
the Earl of Bedford: but ſoon after permi him to 


quis of Dublin, a title never known in England = 


divorce her for another lady with whom he had fallen | 


in 
o 


— 
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in love. This nobleman ſoon became the difpenſer of 


all the king's favours to ſuch a degree, that a conſpi- 
racy was ! againſt him; at the head of which _. 
were Mowbray earl of Nottingham, Fitz Alan earl of 
Arundel, Percy earl of Northumberland, Montacute, 
earl of Saliſbury, and Beauchamp earl of Warwick, 
Vere was impeached in parliament; and, though no- 
thing of moment was even alledged againſt him, he 
was condemned and deprived of his office. They next 
proceeded to attack the royal authority itſelf, Under 
| — that the king was yet unable to govern the 
gdom, thou _ at that time twenty-one years of age, 
they appointed a commiſſion of fourteen perſons to 
hain the fovereignty was to be transferred for a year, 


This meaſure was driven forward by the Duke of Glou- 2 


ceſter, and none but his own faction were admitted as 
members of the committee. The king could not with- 
out regret perceive himſelf thus totally deprived of au- 
thority. He firſt endeavoured to gain over the par- 
liament to his intereſts, by influencing the ſherifh of 
each co _—_ who were then the only returning-officers, 
This meaſure failing, he next applied to the judges, 
They declared, that the Ge 346 which had depri- 
ved the king of his authority was unlawful, v4 that 
_ thoſe who procured or adviſed it were puniſhable with 
death, Their ſentence was quickly ed by decla- 
rations from the lords. The pf r of Glouceſter arm- 
ed his partiſans} z and appeared at Haringay- park, near 
Highgate, at the head of a body of 125 ſufficient to 
intimidate the king and all his adherents. Theſe in- 
furgents, ſenſible of their own power, began by de- 
> minding of the king the names of thoſe who had ad- 


viſed him to his late raſh meaſures, A few days aſten-- 


wards they a appeared armed in his preſence, and ac- 


cuſed by name the Archbiſhop of York; the Duke of 5 | 


Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, and Sir Robert Treſilian, 
one of the judges who had declared in his favour, to- 
gether with Sir Nicholas Bember, as public and dan- 
For. II, No. 13. 5 gerous 
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gerqus enemies to the ſtate. The Duke of Ireland fled 
Into Cheſhire, where he attempted to raiſe a body of 
forces ; but was quickly A to fly into Flanders, 
on the arrival of the Duke of 


a parliament, where an accuſation was drawn up a- 
gainſt five. of his counſellors. Of theſe, only Sir Ni- 


cholas Bember was preſent ; and he was quickly found 


ilty,. condemned, and executed, together with Sir 


 Bihorr Trckban, who had been Aiorered and taken 


during the interval. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was 
on after. condemned and executed; and Sir Simon 
11 


urley, who had been appointed the king's governor, 
| the ſame fate,. though the queen continued for 


three hours on her knees before the Duke of Gloueeſ—- 


ter, imploring his pardon. 


Such unparalleled inſolence and. barbarity in a (ub 


| ject could not go unpuniſhed. In 1389, the king, at 


an extraordinary council of the nobility aſſembled after 


Eaſter, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, deſired to 


know his age. Being told that he was turned of two 


and twenty, he alledged that it was then time for him 


Fudges, were changed. 
„„ Goes 31 l 


— 


to govern without help, and that there was no reaſon 
why he ſhoyld be deprived of thoſe rights which the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects enjoyed. The lords anſwered, 


in ſome confuſion, that he had certainly an undiſputed - 
right to take upon himſelf the government of the 


kingdom. © Yes. (replied the king), I have lo 


heen under the government of tutors; and I will 
now firſt new my right to power by their removal.“ 


He then ordered Thomas Arundel, whom the com- 
miſſioners had lately appointed chancellor, to give up 
the ſeals ; which he next day delivered 0 William ot 


Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter. He next removed 


the Duke of Glouceſter, the Earl of Warwick, and 
othet lords of the oppoſition, from the council ; and 


- TX * 
o "2: 
7 ” 


| louceſter with a ſuperior | 
army. Soon after, the king was obliged to ſummon 


the great officers of the houſehold, as well as the 
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© * The king, being thus left at liberty to govern as he 
" thought proper, for ſome time behaved inſuch - man- 
ner as to gain the affections of the people. It does 
not appear indeed that he ever gave much —. of 
complaint; but it was impoſſible for any prince in thoſe 

days to keep himſelf ſecure on the throne but by a very | 
ſevere and vigorous adminiſtration. The Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, perceiving that Richard was not of a warlike 
diſpoſition, frequently ſpoke with contempt of his per- 
ſon and government, — deliberated concerning the 
lawfulneſs of throwing off all allegiance to him. The 
king, being informed of his conduct by ſpies appointed 
for that purpoſe, at laſt formed à reſolution of riddi 
himſelf of oucefter and his faction at once. He the 
fore ordered that nobleman to be immediately arreſted 
and ſent over to Calais, where there was no danger of 

his being reſcued! by his numerous adherents. The 
earls of Arunded and Warwiek were ſeized at the ſame 
time; and a new parliament, which the king knew 
would be perfectly obedient to his will, was ſummoned 
to Weſtminſter.” Here the commiſſion of fourteen, 
who had uſurped on the royal authority, was annulled 
for ever; all thoſe acts which had condemned his for- 
mer miniſters were r ; and the general pardon, 
which the king had erh given when he aſſumed 
the government into ths own hands, was revoked. 
Several of Glouceſter's party were condemned and exe 
cuted; and at laſt that nobleman himſelf was called'for 
to tales his trial as well as the reſt; but he had amend 

been privately diſpatched in priſon, 
In the year 1385, Charles VI. the French king; . 
termined to invade: England, as the moſt effectual 
means of wreſting from that crown the few places it 
ſtill held in France. For this purpoſe he is ſaid to 
have dran together twelve hundred and eighty- ſeven 
ſail; but the enterpriſe fell to the ground. A conſi- 
derable part of this vaſt fleet was driven, by a tempeſt, 
MN LE — IE | 
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waves or the enemy. Upwards of one hundred ſail 


of French, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh, merchant-men, were 


attacked by the earls of Arundel and Nottingham, 
and taken; and father Daniel, the French hiſtorian, 
owns, that during the remainder of Charles the VIth's 
reign, and throughout that of his ſucceſſor Charles 
VII. his country attempted very little at ſea. 
Soon after the deſtruction of the Duke of Glouceſter 

and the heads of his party, a miſunderſtanding aroſe a- 


mong the noblemen who had joined in the proſecution. 
The Duke of Hereford a in parliament, and 


accuſed the Duke of Norfolk of having ſpoken ſedi- 
tious words againſt his majeſty in a private converſa- 


tion. Norfollæ denied the charge, gave Hereford the 
Lie, and offered to prove his innocence by ſingle com- 
bat. The challenge was accepted; but, on the day ap- 


ointed for the duel, the king would not ſuffer the com- 
tants to engage, but commanded both of them to 


+ + 


leave the kingdom. The Duke of Norfolk he baniſhed 


for life, but the Duke of Hereford. only for ten years. 
The former retired to Venice, where in a ſhort time 
hedied of a broken heart. Hereford behaved in a re- 
ſigned and ſubmiſſive manner; which ſo pleaſed the 
king, that he conſented to ſhorten, the time of his ba- 
niſhment four years; he alſo granted him letters patent, 
enſuring him of the enjoyment of any inheritance which 


- ſhould fall to him during his abſence ; but upon the 
death of his father the Duke of Lancaſter, which 


ppened ſhortly after, Richard revoked thoſe letters; 


and kept the eftate to himſelf. * . 


This laſt injury inflamed: the reſentment of Here- 
ford to ſuch a degree, that he formed a deſign of de- 
throning the king. He was a great favourite both 


with the army and people; he was immenſely rich, 


and connected by blood or alliance with all the great 


families of the nation. The king at the ſame time, 


gave himſelf up to an idle effeminate life; and his mi- 


niſters follow ing his example, the national honour = 
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loſt. The number of malcontents daily increaſed, 


and only waited for the abſence of the king, in order 
to put their ſchemes in execution; and this opportu- 
nity ſoon offered. | . | 

5 The Earl of March, preſumtive heir to the crown, 


having been e wee lieutenant in Ireland, 


was lain in a ſcirmiſh with the natives of that country; 


Which ſo incenſed Richard, that, unmindful of his 


precarious ſituation at home, he went over to Ireland 
with a conſiderable army, in order to revenge his death 
in perſon. The Duke of Lancaſter (for that was the 


title which Hereford aſſumed on the death of his fa- 


ther), hearing of the king's abſence, inſtantly embarked 


at Nantz; and, with a retinue only of ſixty perſons in 


three ſmall veſſels, landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. 


The Earl of Northumberland, who had long been a 
malcontent, together with Henry Percy his ſon, who 
from his ardent valour was ſurnamed. Hotſpur, imme- 


diately joined him with their forces; and the people 
flocked to him in ſuch numbers, that in a few days his 
army amounted to 60,000 men. 

Richard, in the mean time, continued in perfect ſe- 


curity in Ireland for ſome time. Contrary winds for 


three weeks together prevented his receiving any news 


of the rebellion which was begun in his native domi- 


nions. He landed therefore at Milford Haven with - 


out ſuſpicion, attended by a body of twenty thouſand 
men; but immediately found himſelf oppoſed by a 
power which he could by no means reſiſt. His 


gradually deſerted him, till at laſt he was obliged to ac- 
quaint: the duke, that he would ſubmit to whatever 
terms he pleaſed to preſeribe. The duke did not think 


proper to enter into any treaty with the king; but car- 
ried him to London, where he was confined: cloſe pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, formally depoſed by parliament, 


or rather by the Duke of Lancaſter, and at laſt put 


to death. The manner of his death is variouſly rela- 
ted. According to ſome, eight or nine ruffians were. 


ſent 


. the name of Fa 


4 
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ſent to the caſtle of Pomfret, whither the unhappy 


.* had been removed, in order to diſpatch him. 


hey ruſhed unexpededly i into his apartment; but 


Richard, knowing their deſign, reſolved to ſell his life 


as dear as poſſible. + He wrefted'a-pole-ax from one of 


| ws murderers;. with which „ of themes | 
t was- at length ove and ki Others- 
FF undd that, after he 
was denied all nouriſhment; he prolonged his life four- 
teen days, by feeding on the flocks of his bed. He died 


in the year 1399 iñ the thirty - fourth year of fis age, 
and twenty-tfürd of his reign.—-It was during che 
reign of Richard II. that Wickliff, the noted eee 
publiſhed his:da@rines in England. 

After ſentence of depoſition: had been profiounced 


on Richard! by: both houſes. of | parliament, the thirgne | 

being then vacant, the Duke of Lancaſter ſtepped 
- and havi 

| on the breaſt; 


-crofled himſelf on the forehead and 
called on the name of Chriſt, gave 
in his claim to the throne in the following words, 
which we ſhall give in the original language: In 

. Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I Henry 
of Lancaſter, challenge this rewiie of Vnglonde, and 
the croun, with all: the membres and the a 4 urtenan- 


5 . . t line 
| 'thatright that od of his — fone me; with 


of kyn, and of m to recover it; the whic 

rewme Was in poynt to: be ondone by defaut of 80. 

— and:ondoying of the gude aws. 
The right which the duke here claimed by deſcent 


| Gadd Henry III. proceeded om a falſe ſtory that Ed- 


mond earl of Lancaſter; ſcin f Henry III. was really 


the elder brother of Edward I. but that, by reaſon of 


{ome deformity in lis pexſon, he had been poſtponed = 
in the ſucceſſion, and Edward the younger brother 
impoſed on the nation in chis ſtead. The preſent Duke 


of Lancaſter inhecited from Edmund, by Kn mother, 


I 
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” HENRY IV. 
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the right which he now pretended to the crown; thou 
the f 


= 


ſehood of the ſtory was ſo generally made ow that 
he thought proper to mention it only in general terms. 
No 38 however, was made to the validitx 
of this title in parliament, he was therefore crown 
under the title of Henry IV. in the year 1399; and 
thus commenced the differences betwen the houſes of 
. York/and Lancaſter, which were not terminated but 
by many bloody and ruinous wars. | ; 
The reign of Henry IV. was little elſe than a con- 
tinued ſeries of inſurrections. In the very firſt parlia- 
ment he called, no fewer than forty challenges were 
given and accepted by different barons ; and, though 
enry had ability and addreſs enough to hinder theſe 
duels from being. fought, it was not in his power to 
prevent continual. inſurrections and combinations a- 
* gainſt himſelf. The moſt formidable one was conduct- 
ed by the Earl of Northumberland, and commenced 
A. D. 1402. The occaſion of it was, that Henry de- 
nied the earl liberty to ranſom ſome Scotch priſoners 
which had been taken in a ſkirmiſh with that nation. 
The king was deſirous of detaining them in order to 
increaſe his demands upon Scotland in making peace; 
but, as the ranſom of priſoners was in that age looked 
upon as a right belonging to thoſe who had taken them, 
the earl thought himſelf grievouſly Fo, barn The in- 
jury a ed ſtill the greater, becauſe Northumberland 
5 * the ki "Lb ed to him both for his 
life and crown. He reſolved therefore to dethrone 
Henry; and to raiſe to the throne young Mortimer, 
who was the true heir to the crown, as being the ſon 
of Roger Mortimer earl of March, whom Richard II. 
had declared his ſucceſſor. For this purpoſe he en- 
tered into an alliance with the Scots and Welſh, who 
were to make an irruption into England at the ſame 
time that he himſelf was to raiſe what force he could 
in order to join them. But, when all things were pre- 
paged for this inſurrection, the carl found hi _ 
GWG wy 
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able to lead on the troops, by a ſudden fit of illnefs 
. withwhichhe was ſeized at Berwick. On this, young 

\ © Percy (ſurnamed Hotſpur) took the command; an 


- marched towards Shrewſbury, in order to join the 


Welſh. But the king had happily a ſmall army with 
which he intended to have acted againſt the Scots; and, 
knowing the importance of celerity in civil wars, in- 
ſtantly hurried down, that he might give battle ta the 
rebels. He approached Aer e junction 
with the Welſh could be effected; and the impatience 
of Percy urged him to an engagement, which at that 
time he ought to have declined. * The evening before 
the battle, he ſent a manifeſto to Henry; in which he 
renounced his allegiance, ſet the king at defiance, and 
enumerated. all the grievances of which he imagined 
the nation might juſtly complain. He reproached 
him (and very juſtly) with his perjury ; for Henry, on 
His firſt landing in England, had ſworn upon the goſ- 
pels, before the Earl of Northumberland, that he had 
no other intention but to recover poſſeſſion of the du- 
chy of Lancaſter, and that he would ever remain a 
faithful ſubject to K ing Richard. He aggravated his 


"op guilt, in firſt dethroning and then murdering that prince; 


and in uſurping on the title of the houſe of Mortimer; 
to whom, both by lineal ſucceſſion and by declarations 
of parliament, the throne, then vacant by Richard's 
death, did by right belong. Several other heavy char- 
ges were brought again him; which, at that time, 
could be productive of no other effect than to irritate 
the king and his adherents to the utmoſt. W 
The armies on each fide were in number about 
twelve thouſand; ſo that they were not unmanageable 
by their commanders; and, as both leaders were men of 
known bravery, an obſtinate engagement was expected. 
The battle was fought on the twentieth of July 1403; 
and we can ſcarce find in thoſe ages any other in which 
the ſhock was ſo terrible and conſtant. At laſt, Percy 
being killed by an unknown hand, the victory was 40 
«bp I 2 2 
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 cided in favour of the roynliſts. There are ſaid to have 2 


fallen on that day near two thouſand three hundred 
gentlemen, and fix thouſand private men, of whom 
near two thirds were of Percy s army. 
The Earl of Northumberland — 
tis hee, and levied an army was on his march to | 1 
join his ſon; but being oppo ſed by the Earl of Weſt- 
moreland, and hearing defeat at Shrewſbury, he bs | 
diſmiſſed his ee and came with a ſmall retinue to | 
the king at York. He pretended that his ſole inten- ; 
an the king hou between the wre . N 
and the ki ught to accept of his apo | 
| n : bn for his offence. The W | 
| href were — with equal lenity; and none of them, 
except the Earl of Worcetter and Sir Richard Vernon, 
| who * ee rded as the chief authors of the inſur- 
ed by the hands of the executioner. This | 
8 wh wever, was not ſufficient to keep the king- \ 
dom quiet; one inſurrection followed another almoſt 
during the whole of this reign; but either through 
1 s Vigilance, or the bad management of the con- 
ſpirators, they never could unite their forces in ſuch a 
manner as ere for bringing e to 
maturity. 
This reign is remarkable for the firſt capital 
ment inflicted on a clergyman of high rank. The 
Archbiſhop of York having been concerned in an inſur- 
rection againſt the king, and happening to be taken 
prifoner, was beheaded without either indictment, trial, 
or defence; nor was any diſturbance occaſioned by 
this ſummary execution. But the moſt remarkgble 
tranſaction of this reign was the introduction of Wane, 
abſurd and cruel 22 of burning people on account 
of their religion. Heyry, while a ſubject, was thought 
to have A ve ey favourable to the doctrines of Wick. 
liffe; but when he came to the throne, finding his poſ- 
ſelñon of it very Aae, he thought ſuperſtition a 
_ neceſſary implement of his authority, and therefore 
— 2 35 I. lo. 6. determined 
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deterrained by all: means aw wks gg the 


F. 
Fhere were hitherto no penal! not 


but through the i 
percaive the abfurdities of the eftaþli e _ 
ben the learning and genius of Wrkliffe 
broken the fetters of ptejudiee, the eccle 
adoud ſar the puniſhment of his diſciples ; and Henry, 
who was vety little ſarupulous in his conduct, reſolyed, 
ta gratify them. He engaged Harligment to paſs a 

lam for chis purpoſe : it Was enacted, that when any 
heretic, Who relapſed, or refuſed to abjure his opinions, 


was delivered. oyer to the ſecular arm by the biſhop or 


bis commiſſaries, he ſhould be committed to the flames 
before the whole peaple. This weapon did not remain 
long — hands of the _—_ William 
| Sautre, rector of St. Ofithe's in London, had been con- 
demned by the convocation of Canterbury ; his ſen- 
tence was ratiſied by the houſe. of peers ; the king 
iſſued his writ for the execution; and the unhappy man 
was burnt alive in the year 1401, The doctrines of 
Wiekliffe, however, ſeem to have already gained ground 
very conſiderably in England. In 1405, the commons, 
who had been required to grant ſupplies, propoſed in 
plain terms to the king to ſeize all the temporalities of 
the church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to 


ſerve the exigencies of the ſtate; - They inſiſted that 


the elergy poſſeſſed a third of the lands 0 the king · 
dom; that they contributed nothing to the public bur 
dens; and that their exorbitant riches tended only to 
diſqualify them for performing their miniſterial func· 

tions with proper zeal and attention. When this ad · 
dreſs was preſented, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


then attended the , objected that the clergy, thou 
rai 


they went not in _perion to the wars, ſent their 
and tenants in all caſes of neceſſity; while, at the ſame 


time, they themſelves who ſtaid at home were emplayed 
95 B | 


es e cee 


ASN. W An oo noe ont oo 1 5 


aw 


ineſs and proſperity of the finds,” I he | 
Rwered rs of the 


with a ſmile, that he thou; UN peer 

church but a very ſlender fapp 

however, prevailed in the diſpute; the king diſcou 

the application of the commons; andthe l 

the bill which the lower houſe had framed for do. 
ing the church of her revenues The commons were 
not Ne by this alle! In 1410, they te- 

turned to with more” zeal than ew 

They made a 50 of all the ecclefiaſtical reve- 

nues, which; by their account, amounted to four hun- 


dred and eighty-five thouſand marks a- year, and 


included eighteen thouſand four hundred plonghis of 
land. They propoſed to divide this property amon 
fifteen new earls, one thouſand five' hundred Kn 
fix thouſand eſquires, and one hundred hoſpitals 
7 5 3 thouſand pounds a- year, which the king 
keep for his own ſes and they infifted that 
the cletical functions would be better performed than 
at preſent, by fifteen thouſand e at the rate 
of ſeyen marks a. piece of yearly ſti This appli- 
cation was accompanied with an a Th for nie g 
the ſtatutes enacted againſt the Wickliffites or Lollards, 
ſo 2 3 Ar. knew very well from what ſource it 
the commons, however, a ſevere 
reply 855 1 Archer to ſatisfy the church that he was 
in earneſt, ordered a Lollard to be burnt before the 
difſolution of parliament. 


Ih the mean time the Prince of Wales, Whoſe ti | 
talents and character had at, firſt occaſioned unreaſon- 
able jealouſies in the mind of his father, had been 


excluded from all ſhare of public buſineſs. The active 


ſpirit of Henry being Sith reſtrained from martial 


exerciſe, broke out into every kind of extravagance and 

| diffipation. It. is even recorded, that, when heated 

with liquor, he ſcrupled not to accompany his riotous 

aſſociates in attacking the paſſengers on the ftreets and 

* and * of their 0 and 
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and, one of his companions being arraigned for felony 
he reſolved tobe preſent at thetrial, and, while ſentence 
was paſſing, in a great paſſion he ſtruck the judge on 


the face, who immediately ordered him to be arreſted, 
and committed to the King's Bench. The prince, 


hereupon relenting, ſuffered himſelf to be led quietly, 
to priſon, Spe. Og 16 Be Re SOIT: + — 
King Henry died March 20, 1413, in the forty- 
ſixth year of his age, and fourteenth of his reign. 


_ His actions had very little worthy or eminent in them; 
one thing, at leaſt, has fixed an indeſible ſtain on his 
memory, viz. his being the firſt burner of heretics. 


There was in his reign, a dreadful plague in London, 


which ſwept away above thirty thouſand perſons. 
Henry had by Mary de Bohun, his firſt wife, daughter 


of Humphrey, earl of Hereford, four ſons, viz. Henry, 
who ſucceeded him; Thomas, duke of Clarenee; 


"4 John, duke of Bedford; and Humphrey, duke 43 b 


Glouceſter : and two daughters; Blanche, married to 


the elector Palatine ; and Philippa, to the King of 


Denmark: Henry IV. was of the middle ſtature, well 
proportioned, and perfect in all the exerciſes of arms 
and chivalry; his countenance was ſevere rather than 
ſerene; and his diſpoſition ſour, ſullen, and reſerved; 


he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, fortitude, and pe- 


of economy, and ill- jud 


Whittington, mayor of London, diſtinguiſhed them. 


w* 
4 
£ 


netration; was naturally imperious, though he bridled 
his temper with caution ; ſuperſtitious, though with- 
out the leaſt tincture of virtue and true religion; and 
meanly parſimonious, though juſtly cenſured for want 

profufion. He was tame 
from caution, humble from fear, cruel from policy, 
and rapacious from indigenpe. He roſe to the throne 


by perfidy and treaſon ; eſtabliſhed his authority in the 
blood of his 


ſubjects ; and died a penitent for his fins, 


; p becauſe he could no longer enjoy the fruits of his tranſ- 
geo: Puring this reign, William of Wickham, 


op of Wincheſter, Sir Robert Knolles, and Richard 


ſelves 
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ſelves for their works of charity and public foundation. 
Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower rendered them 

elyes famous for their poetry, and are looked upon as 
the firſt reformers of the Engliſh language. 
Henry V. ſurnamed Henry of Monmouth, aſc 


5 the throne upon the death of: his father, Henry IV. 


and was proclaimed March 20, 1413; and crowned 


April 9 following ;/ after which, the firſt thing he did 


vas to ſend for his old companions, whom he exhorted 
in a very pathetie manner to forſake their evil courſes; 
he acquainted them with his own intended reformation, 
and begged them to imitate his example; but ſtrictly 
prohibited them, till they had given proofs of th 
ncerity in this particular, to appear any more in his 
preſenck: after which he diſmiſſed them with liberal 
| E His father's wiſe miniſters, who had checked 
his riots, found that they had, unknown to themſelves, 
been paying the higheſt court to their ſovereign; and 
were received with all the marks of favour and coufi- 


dience. The chief juſtice, who had formerly impriſoned 


the prince for the above exceſſes, and therefore trem- 
bled to approach the royal preſence, met with praiſes 
inſtead of reproaches for his paſt conduct, and was 

exhorted to perſevere in the fame rigorous and impar- 
tial execution of the laws. The king was not only 
anxious to repair his own miſconduct, but alſo to 
make amends for thoſe iniquities into which policy or 
neceſſity of affairs had betrayed his father. He ex- 

reſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for the fate of the unha 

King Richard, and even performed his funeral 91 
quies with pomp and ſolemnity, and heaped favours 
upon all thoſe. who had ſhewn themſelves attiiched to 
him, He took into favour the young Earl March, 
though his competitor for the throne; an gained ſo 


far on his gentle and unambitious nature, that he re- 


| mained ever after fincerely attached to him. The 
_ family of ee to its fortune and honours; 
und the king ..... 

bf, oblivion. 


_— 
oblivion; Men of metit were preferred, OTA 


party they had been of: all men were unanimeus ir 
len attachment to Henry; and the defects of his title 


were forgot amidſt the perſonal regard which Was uſt 
aur paid him. | 


de Ar a of this reign was un ene be, gt. 


tenets which had been broached 
of Richard II. and were 


the religi 
by Wickliffe in the reign 


now propagated by his adherents, to the great diſtom- 
fte of the whole body of the clergy, which loudly 
'  exclaithied againſt innovations that ſtruck at the very | 
_ - foundation of their eſtabliſhment. The king, led away 


dy the inſinuations of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
* up theſe 8 to the fury of their adver- 
who perſecuted them with every ſpecies of cruelty 
Which blind zeal and worldly N. 
Although the complexion of the times was fierce and 


cruel; yet the people, in general, felt a natural abhor- 


rence at making conſcientious Chriſtians ſpeRacles of 
public infamy, and expoſing them to e 


the hands of the executioner. As the king A en 1 


theſe violent meaſures of the clergy, a conſiderable paft 


of the EU odium lay on him. To divert the at? 
the nation therefore from the meaſures pur. 


ſued, it is generally believed, that the ſame 485 


inſpired the king with the deſign of ſubduin France: | 


fuch was this 72 's infatiable thirſt for blood! 


The troubles in which France was at that time fit — 
votred, held out a very flatt lure to an ambitions 


prince. Charles VI. the French king, was ſubje& to 
paroxiſms of madneſs, whi | tereſt unfitted him fot 
the taſk af government. Thoſe ſeaſons, in Which he 


was a prey to his diſorder, his vaſſals and courtiers 
evailed themſelves of, to advance and ftrengthen them. 


| feves ; their- . increaſed in pro- 
n to the imbecitity of the king. The kingdom 
_ wasdiyided into two factions: at the head of the one 


9 other the Duke of 


— 


could — 


CG 
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Orleans Each of theſe, ag they chanced to prevail, 
branded their captives with the name of traitors; and 
the bodies of thoſe accuſed, and the accuſers, were at 
once _— on n in different parts of 'the. 


— 'V. ſrined, this opportunity to revive the 
dormant claims. on the crown of France,: which bis 
illuſtrious anceſtor Edward III. had ſo gloriouſly bot 
deſtructively contended: for. However, the king con- 
cealed his intentions for ſome time, and even treated of 
a marriage with the Princeſs Catharine, daughter to the 
EF re king, It isa commonly-received opinion, that 
the Dauphin of France rouſed the reſentment of King 
Henry, by ſending him a preſent of tennis-balls ; but 
Mr. Campbell very ſenſibly rejects it as improbabie, 
both on account of the youth of that prince, and ts 
apprehenſion all France entertained. of the Engliſh 
power. The French writers ſeem to give a better 
account of this matter: they tell us, that the firſt flaſh 
ol lightning preceding this dreadful ſtorm, was an angry 
letter written to the French king, with this addreſs 2 
ce To the moſt ſerene Prince Charles, our coufin and 
adverſary of France, Henry by the grace of God, 
King of England and of France, & c. This letter 
was dated twenty-erghth of July, 141 5, from 

Southampton; and the French king returned an an- 


© {wer in the ſame. angry ſtyle, err . 


of the next month: ſo that, from that time, the war 
was looked upon as declared on both ſides. 

Henry now ſent ambaſſadors to demand 8 
with whatever had been yielded to Edward III. by 
the treaty of Bretagne. The negociations went on 
without any hopes of an accommodation; and, when 
Henry was juſt going to embark, a plot was diſcovered 
againſt his perſon, for which the Earl of Cambridge, 
the Lord Treaſurer Seroop, and Thomas Grey, a privy 
counſellor, were executed. It is thought they were 
"_—_ by French gold to carry on this 1 18 
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This affair bein = R prepared for 
_ his invaſion of He hired ſhips in Holland 
and Zealand, and 4 built others at Southampton, to 
rendezvous at London, yt _ Is | 
He alſo iſſued an ordinance, directi e Ha N ſhips- 
of twenty tons hurden, and u 
theſe three porta, and at Se ea, rs united 
fleet is ſaĩd to have conſiſted of fixteen hundred fail of 
ſhips, hulks, &e. with which naval force he landed at 
| Havre-de-Grace, i in Normandy. He was attended 
in this expedition by his two brothers the Dukes of 
Clarence and Glouceſter, his uncle the Duke of York, 
and moſt 7 enemas oy of 9 and his army 
conſiſted of fifty men. On his landing _ 
laid fiege to Hide a ſea- port town in the y 
bourhood of Havre, then of t conſeq en "I 


I town was ſtrong, and defended «pop. ood garriſon ; 


held out but three weeks, when it ſurrendered to 
7. The garriſon was permitted to march out, 


N but without their arms; as to the inhabitants, the 


ent them aa, and placed the — . in their : { 


' FOOM, © | 


The conſtable of France, although at the head of a 
numerous army, was directed not to hazard a battle 
with the Erigliſh: Indeed, the intenſe heat of the ſea- 
fon, and a ſcanty ſupply of proviſions, ſerved as effec- 
Aol Ml ence numbers of Oy as che 
ords'o enemies ; a contagious dyſen - 
ing off the ſoldiers by 4 e ee | 
repent of his inroad into a country where diſeaſe, and a 
| powerful army, every moment threatened him with 
deſtruction: in this exigence he aſſembled a council 
of war, in which it was determined to leave a garriſon 
in Harfleur, and e with the army e 
Picardy to Calais. | 
The army of Henry was now r by various accidents | 
reduced to ten thouſand men, of whom not. a few were 
fick, or ſlowly recovering from fickneſs ;- they had 
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 languag « 232 the 
i — gt Pol i the evening 
24th; and then b. lt the whole French army, at a 
ſateall diſtance dire in their route. The king to 
an attentive view! of ic from an eminenos q and being 
00h viteed that it win impoſſible to proceed any? 
fu on Nis way 10 Sans without. a” Battle, and: 
equally impodſibleto-repurt to Harfleur:with fo great 
ar army in hib Nur 33 hazard ancattion 
ment en 1 means of pickeving e 
CG — 4 
eng lodged that night in the vilages 
E e Mai — * aud ſome others; Where 
they mer with better accommodation than they had 
been decuſtomed to for ſome time paſt, ani ſpent 
ofthis — tw thts Vin 
En Ne battle, " * 
Wer. II No. 16. F | of 
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preſent to 


26 rs 
of his nobles expe 

men who; were idle in 

them, is faid-to have. 


Henry, with ſome of A care EXa-: 
mined the ground, an pitched upon a field of e, 

a . ee to preſerve a 710 army =" 

being ſurrounded: 712 g one. It was a | 
dleeclivity from the . of ent 
_ extent for his ſmall army, -defend on each ſide by 

Es, trees, and bruſſi- wood. Having placed guards. 

and kindled fires on all fides, the king and his army 
betook themſelves: to reſt; except ſuch as were of a: 
more ſerious turn of mind, and, onſidering that as the 


e 


booty. It aas in 
to the ſword; 


twenty-fifth of 


U 


| from the prodigious ſuperiority of his 
numbers; obliged him to make his lines ily 
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could: hardly move or uſe their arms; and, in a word, 
was the chief cauſe of all the diſaſters that followed. 

The French, it is ſaid, had a conſiderable number af 
cannon of different fizes in the field; but we do not 
hear that they did any execution, probably for want of 
ns: ee firſt line of the French army, which con- 

t thouſand men- at arms on foot, mixed. 
with 5 122 archers, with five hundred men- at- 
arms mounted on each wing, was commanded by the * 
Conſtable d' Albert, the dukes of Orleans and Bour- 
bon, and many other nobles ; the dukes of Alengon, 
Brabant, and Bar, &c. conducted the ſecond line; 1 
the earls of Marle, Damartine, Fauco &c. were 
at the head of the third mw The King of 
employed various arts to ly his defect of num- 
bers. He r of his beſt archers in 
Nee of the firſt line 
of the French. His own firſt line conſiſted wholly of 
archers, four in file; each of whom, beſides his bow - 
and arrows, had a battle-axe, a ſword, and a take 
eee eee which he fixed before 
in the ground, the int inclining outwards, to 
protect him from e was a new invention, 
Ted þ had a happy effect. That he might not be incum- 
bered, he diſmiſſed all his priſoners, on their word of 
konour to ſurrender themſelves: 18 Calais, if he ob- 
tained the victory; __ lodged all gage, in the 
gu, of Aginco _ FER under'a ſlender: 
The 9 firſt line was, at his) 
earneſt requeſt, „5 | 
aſliſted by the lords Beaumont, "Willoughby, - | 
Fanhope; the ſecond was conducted by RR nh 
his youngeſt brother Humphry duke of Glouceſter, 
the earls of Oxford, Marſhal, and Suffolk; and the 
third was led by the Duke of Exeter, the king's uncle. 
The lines formed, the king, in ſhining armour, - 
with-a crown of gold adorned with precious ſtones on 
3 * 
; | 2 
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| them, and addrefled each gorys with a chegrful on · 

ttnance and animsting ſpeeches. To inffame their as · 

nr enemies, he told chem, thät the 

|  Feench had determined. to cut off three fingers of tho 

tight hand of every priſoner; and; ta rouſe their love 

ob hondut, he declared, that every ſoldier in that amy 


who behavecdl well, ſhould from henceforth be deemed 


and decline 8. bottle, commanded the charge to be 


a gentleman, and be intitled to bear boat-armour. 
When the two armies were drawn up in this man- 
ners they ſtead a conſiderable time gazing at one ang - 
ther in ſolemn ſilence. But the king, dreading that 
the French would diſoover the danger of their ſituation 


bunded- about. ben G clock in the forenoon. At that 
_ inſtant; che ftſt. ling of the Engliſh knceled down, and 
hafled the ghound ; and then ſtarting up, diſcharged a 
flight ef dern,], hich did great execution among 

the-drowdedranks of the French. Immedistely after, 


upon a ſignal being given, the archers in ambuſharoſe, 


ant. Hliſcharged their arrows on the flank of the French 
line, and threwm it into ſom diſorder. The battle 
we became gefstal, and raged with uncommon fury. 
The Bagliſh archers; having expended all their arrows, 
them away theit beat ant, ruſhing forward, made 

dreadful havae with their ſwords and battle-axes., I he 


Se firſt line of the enemy wns, by theſe, means, defeated ; 


its leaders being either killed pr taken priſoners; Ihe 
(bo had made a vow cithar to Kill or eo 

__ ofEvglandritoperifhiiin the attempt, ) how ad 
_ tithe chatges and was encomitered; by the fedondbline 
6 Def furlqus than the ſormer. The 
Daker ee eee ee eee eee 
tested hy his! vetyal- brother till hd was carritcd.off. the 
field. The. Dake: BAlengon, forced his way to che 


| king, who was'moyntad-an.a White xrlſe-andafiaulted = 
ham ach grant furys but 6 tag 
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7 ed him with his: on hand. 
9 aped by tis Water, the ferond line made us 

. nal, the third fled-without striking s 
blow; yielding 2 complete ant glorious victory to he 
Engliſh, aſtera violent ſtruggle of threg hours duration. 
be king did not permit his men to purſue the fagi-- 
tives to a great diſtance, but encouraged them te türe 
as many 9 they cord on on near the feld; 
in which they were ſo; ſucteſsful, that, in n little time, © * 
his captives were mate numerous than nis ſaldien.-- KA 
great proportion of theſe priſoners were men or raus 
and fortune, for many of the French nobleſſe being 
on foot, and loaded with their heavy armour, oould not 1 
make their æſeape. Among cheſe were the Dukes f 


ground, ind aa 


Orleans and: Bourbon, | the Marſhal Boucicaut, the 


Counts d Eu, Vendome, Richemont, and Hareut. 
and ſeven. thouſand barons, knights 


0 and gentlemen. 
The French left dead on the field of battle, the Con- 


rary writers who make it the grrateſti affirm, that it 


York and the Earl of Suffalk were the only great men 


| in November 141. 


a Victory Was gained 99 hy 
»The king the next day gontinned his march to, 
Calais, from whenet he embarked; in the middle of i 


| November for England, and landed at Dover 


Earl of Aima 


About the beginning of June, in the nent year, the 
FCC 
. A great fleet of French, Spain | BY 
_ and of ſeveral other nation$blacked up the harbour, ſo 


5 


» Genocſe, 


- - 


ſtable Albert, the three Dukes of Alençon, Brabant, 
earls, ninty-two barons, one thouſand five hundred | 
34 and a far greater number ef gentlemen, - © 
befides ſeveral thouſands of commpn ſoldiers. Even 
the French hiſtorians acknowledge, that the loſs of tha * - 
Engliſh was inconſiderable: tlinſe of our own eotem- | 


and" that the Duke of 


Foy 


| hor bi by Sigiſmund the em thy ee then in 


— 
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town by ſea; notwithſtanding which the Fall of Dorket, 


Tho was governor there, e defended the place. 


King Henry intended to have went himſelf with his 
Fg to — relief of Harfleur, but being uaded 


e the command of the fleet to his brother, the 
Baker Bedford, who, arriving before the harbour the 


latter enck ef July, bravely attacked the French and 


their confederates; when a ſharp ement enſued, 
but happily ending i in favour of e liſn who ſunk 
and deftroyed five hundred fail of Ay enemy” 8 ſhips, 


' - afid afterwards threw relief into the town. The con- 


ſtable therefore ſeeing there was no likelihood of 
the pl place, raifed the ge and marched to Paris. 
In the year 141), Earl. of Huntingdon being, 


ſent to fea with a ftrong ſquadron, fell in with the 
united fleets of France and Genoa, which he fought 


_ and defeated, though they were much ſuperior to him, 


not only in number, but in ſtrength and fize of their 


| hips. © Among A Crows ring 


of arbor? 


Henry, being reſolved vigorouſly to puſh his con- 


eft in France, the ſame year, 1417, ſet out * 


| ngland with fifteen hundred fail of ſhips, havi 


board twenty-five thouſand men, and got ſafe to 


fleur the firſt of Auguſt. The king ſoon after laid | 


2 to the caſtle of 'Tonque, and took it on the ninth 
he alſo took ſeveral other places, and the rich 

and populous city of Caen, by ſtorm. This campaign 

continued all the winter with great ſucceſs ; the town 


of Falaiſe was taken in December, and the caftle for. 
rendered in the February following, and Evreux in 
May ; Cherbourg was alſo taken after a fiege of three 


months. Henry ſoon after inveſted Rouen, the capital 


of the province, a place ſtrongly fortified, and defended. 


by a numerous garriſon ; with this additional circum- 


ſtance in its favour, that the inhabitants were ſuffi- 
; ciently numerous nnen .. f. "8 
| 2 VES, 


* 


. 
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felves. Henry, conſidering theſe circumſtances, tought 
it moſt adwiſcable to turn the fiege into a blockade, and 


ſo reduce the place by famine. He accotdingly blocked 


up dhe mouth of the Seine with his-flect, and threw 
up lines of eircumvallation and contravallation ; and 


ſo fortified: them with redoubts; that d ee 
. conſe 4 


could poſſibly. be:thrown into the town. In conſe 
uence of theſe: meaſures; proviſions: ſoon became ſo 
te in the town; that twenty thouſand uſeleſs mouths; 


| moſtly old men, women, an children, were expelled 


the place. The Eugliſn forced them back again to the 
alls, where many of them periſhed. In the mean 
time, the famine in the ton became fo. great, that 


fifty thouſand were ſtarved to death. The Duke of 
| Burgundy being enen of the miſerable condition of 
the town, advanced towards it with a conſiderable force, 


and ſeveral times ſeemed; by his motions, as if he in- 


tended to fall upon the befiegers and relieve the city, 


but at laſt retreated without moleſting: them, When 
the king had lain fo long before the town, that the 
befieged had conſumed all the dogs and. horſes, and the 
very yermin, the inhabitants offered to capitulate on 
the thirteenth of January, but were told that the terms 


they propoſed were too advantageous to be granted; 
= 


chat no other would be allowed, conſidering the 
obſtinacy, with which they had held out, than ſurren- 
dering to the king's | mercy. This poſitive anſwer 
threw the inhabitants into deſpair; howeyer they ob- 


tained a ſecond conference, when 8 ee . 
if they could raiſe three hundred thouſand gold crowns 5 


they ſhould be allowed to keep their eſtates and effects, 


and be indulged in the privileges their anceſtors ever 
enjoyed, either under the kings of England; or the 
dukes of Normandy, before the: reign of Philip de 
Valois. Accordingly the town, which had been poſ- 
ſed by the French two hundred and'fifteen years, ſur- 
rendered, January the nineteenth, 1419; and Kin 


Hen x; the next day entered the city in triumph, and, 
e N | | 


though 


Me Incendiary; Picard, in 


— 


= yan" — 
| ; to/treatenbloitroubles(') Rut now im abt like- 


2 means to reſcueiQuieen bella frum her confinement 
2 Tours, and} condufted het to Troye im Champagne, 
Is "where: ſhe preſent 

| had-fouirnerly 


32 . ds robr 0 rome! 


garriſun man whis mercy, onby 
dne perſdn whs executed} lain Blaachtart, a no 

oe of the reduction 
ce; mine. g 0 ohn d tie incuvfions-of the 
ent the Dükr of Exeter thither, 
i- amd ſeverul other towns in that 


twiontadeodand fitens years after ir hc been 
F eee Jom! 
I the nein timtʒ the Duſtoof Butpundy had found 


aſſured thie title of re And 
of: i-whoſe enemy ſhe 
bern; againiſt ths Unuphin atis conftabla 
FheBurguudiaws prevailed iheHu , and made a cruel 
flaughter of the -36POritm; faction, threw 
the Earl of ha; dhe ohe into priſon; and 
won after ban 1 outꝭ and mud im, and 


4— Walt und Gele ef 


bod the Dae of Burgund woutd ſoon haverbroke 


e . 4 va 


4 ba 
342 that ry the Duko of Bye= 
— 155 422 the king, could make an 
authentic peate. Fha duſte alſo! treated With 
wich. a view to frighten the dduphin; with whom, at 


te ame time, he made ſeverał attempts for à re 


. 
deut, 


* 6 Gn 


Fee And mn, (all Normandy," except uf 
— was Again fuengunder the dominion of the 
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his queen, who was crowned a few, days 
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: about; and: there was danger of their uniting againſt 


Henry; who, ſeeing how. matters ſtood, on a ſudden 
l and took Pontoiſe, which opened him a way 
to the very gates of Paris. Nevertheleſs his affairs 
had been in a bad ſituation, by having all France 


united againſt him, if the dauphin, bearing ſtill an in 


vẽterate hatred in his heart, had not cauſed the Duke 
of Burgundy to be aſſaſſinated at the conference that 
was held between them. 1 
This circumſtanceè gave 1 K turn to loan of 8 
1 0 and brought them to ſuch a criſis as Hen 


deſired. For now the young Duke of Burgundy, who | 


had the king in his hands, joined with the queen in 
making up matters with Henry, upon his own terms, 


in order to be revenged on the dauphin. And fo, af- 


ter ſome time ſpent in negotiation, a treaty was con- 
eluded at Troye, on the twenty-firſt of May 1420, 
whereby it was agreed, that 2 hp ſhould marry the 


Princeis 2 that he ſhould be ſole regent of 


the kingdom during King Charles's life, and that af- 
ter his death the crown of France ſhould · deſcend to 


the King of England and his heirs for ever. This 


treaty was ſworn to by the Queen and Duke of Bur- 


＋ y in the name <4 King Charles, and confirmed 


the ſtates of France. Henry hereupon eſpouſed 


N 5 Princeſs Catherine, and the marriage was ſolemn- 
ized on the thirtieth of May. And-now the, Knghth | 


and the Burgundians, joining their forces againſt the 
dauphin, took Sens, in June; Montereau ſoon 1 


and Melun, in November, which held out a long 
obſtinate ſiege; after which the two kings mads their 
. entry. together! into Paris, and the two ons f wed | 


the next d 
In Feb ry 1421, Henry arrived in 


ad with 
The 
intention of the king's return to e —. raiſe 


new ſubſidies, and new troops, to ſecure his acquiſi 
1 e The preſence of a monarch, el to them 


* K. No. * E | by 
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Dy his ſucceſsful valour, was highly captivating to 4 
People fond of martial glory; but this glare of ſuc- 
ceſs could not prevent their ſeeing very deſtructive 
conſequences ſpringing out of theſe conqueſts; among 

Which the transferring the ſeat of empire to the conti- 

nent was not the leaft conſiderable. - Theſe political 
_ reaſons rendered the parliament backward in granting 
ſmipplies equal to the King's requiſitions, Among 
bother ſhifts to which the king was reduced, in order 
to faiſe money, he pa wned his imperial crown of gold 
to the Biſhop of Wincheſter. He had left the Duke of 

Clarence, his brother, to command his army in France, 
Who was flain by a body of Scots in the dauphin's 
ſer vice, in the battle of Bange. In June, the king 

returned to France, and, drawing his forces together, 
marched to the relief of Chartres, and forced the dau- 
Phin to raiſe the fiege. Then he took Dreux, and 
laid ffege to Meaux on the fixth of October; but, as 
the place was ſtrong and defended by a brave garriſon, 
and the ſeaſon of the year unfavourable to the Engliſh; 
the town held out all winter. During the fiege, the 
garriſon not only uſed very rep che language to 
the Engliſh, but alſo treated the king's friends with 
the utmoſt barbarity, and hanged up all thoſe of the 
Burgundian party, whenever they took any of them. 
When therefore they were obliged to capitulate, in the 
beginning of May, they couſd only obtam very hard 
terms, among Which Were theſe, that neither the Eng- 
liſh, Scots, or Tri, ſhould have mercy ſhewn them, 
or any who were concerned in the death of the Duke 
,  , of Burgundy, /andthat three of the principal officers 
uud governors mould ſuffer death. *The latter 'was 
| accordingly hanged near the town, upon the fame tree 
upon which he uſed to hang the dians. © Soon 
after the taking af this place, Queen Catlierine and the 
Puke of Bedford came over to France, having left the 
Duke of Glouceſter guardian of England, and ar- 
** : 3 * * 9 F ce 
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_ a fiſtula, a malady, to the cure of which the ſurgeons 


the arts of the cabinet. 
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France kept their court, the King of England met 
them, and both courts 32 Paris, and kept 
the Whitſun- holidays there. In the mean time the 
dauphin had taken the field again, made himſelf maſter 
of La Charite on the Loire, and laid to Calne; 


which had to ſurrender if not relieved by tha 


eighteenth of Auguſt. Henry and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, having received intelligence of this, aſſembled 
their reſpective farces, and marched towards the dau- 
phin; but on the way Henry was ſeized with the flux, - 


upon Which he gave the command of his army to the 


Duke af Bedford, and ordered him to X07 the Nuke 
of Burgundy; but the dauphin, of coming to 

an engagement, raiſed the ſiege of Colne on their ap- 
proach. In this expedition the king was ſeized with 


of that æra were unequal; this, and the violent fever 


which attended it, proved quickly fatal. He died at 


— 
9 


the caſtle of Vincennes, in 1422, with the ſame · intre⸗ 


pag with which he. had lived, and was buried in 
eſtminſter Abbey. - He: deſerves to be celebrated 


2s ohe of the greateſt as well as braveſt princes that 


ever fat on the Engliſh throne, although only thirty - 
four years of age when he died. He. reigned nine 


- years: and a half. His competitor, the unbappy 


Charles, ſurvived him only two months, + 
Henry the Fifth was tall and ſlender, with a long 
neck, an engaging aſpect, and limbs of the mod ele- 
gant turn. He excelled all the youth of that age in 


Agility, and the exerciſe of arms; was hardy, patient, 


laborzous, and more capable of enduring cold, hunger, 


_ and fatigue, than any individual in bis army. His 


valour was ſuch as no could ſtartle, and no 


_ difficulty oppoſe; nor was his policy inferior to his 


courage, He managed the diſſentions among his ene- 
rakes Bath ſuch addreſs as LO. him conſummate in 
e fomented their jęaloues, 


» 
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vantage. .. Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius, that 
blazed out at once without the aidof i infiradon or expe- 


rience; and a fund of natural ſagacity, that made ample 
amends for theſe defects. He was chaſte, temperate, 


modeſt, and devout; ſcrupulouſly juſt in his admini- 


firation, and ſeverely exact in the diſcipline of his 
army, upon which he knew his glory and ſucceſs in a 
great meaſure depended. In a word, it muſt be own- 
ed, he was without an equal i in the art of wil, policy, 
and government. 
The thrones of England aid of Franke were now 
filled by an infant in his cradle. Henry the Sixth, 
of Windſor, was proclaimed firſt at London, and the 
next year at Paris, on the demiſe of Charles the Sixth, 
bn a ſtrong party acknowledged the dau- 


hin for their ſovereign, by the ſtyle of Charles the 


venth. During the minority of Henry, the admini- 
ſtration of affairs devolved on his uncles, whoſe great 


abilities procured them the confidence of the people. 
Of theſe John duke of Bedford (who was regent of 


France) was ãppointed protector, or guardian of Eng- 
land; and Humphry duke of Gloceſter was inveſted 
| wu the ſame dignity, duringthe abſence of the form- 
Properly to curb the authority of theſe princes, 

the parliament eſtabliſhed a council, and enacted; that 
no meaſure of 1 importance ſhould be carried into exe- 
cution withput their advice and approbation. Diſ- 
ſentions ſoortafter breaking out among thoſe to whom 
the adminiſtration of affairs was entruſted; the inte- 


reſts of the nation became ſacriſiced to the cabals of 


ſtateſmen. The minority of Henry gave both dura- 
tion and growing ſtrength to theſe diſſentions, and 
brought England to much the ſame condition as France 
was thrown into, when Henry, the father of che pre- 
ſent prince, laid claim to that crown. 
The dauphin, as ſoon as he heard of his father's death, 
| cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of France, and 
was. crowned 1 in November at Fein The parlia- 
| | 93 ment 
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Fe e John duke of Bedford, as bei the 9 
— the late king's brothers, protector of the king- "0 
dom; but, as he was tegent of France, the Duke ß 
0 Mi 
. . abſence." __ 
Il be regent Duke of Bedford, purſuing the ſcheme " 
4 of the late king his brother, intended firſt to reduce all 
the places Charles ſtill held in the Iſle of France, and 
the neighbouring provinces; and then to attack him 
beyond the Loire. One of King Charles's generals 
having taken Meulan by ſtorm in January, the regane | 
laid ſiege to it in February, and retook it. 
Not long after, the Engliſh under the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and the Burgundians, boldly attacked and de- 
feated Charles's army, conſiſting of French and Scots, 
in the battle of Crevant. A great many were killed 
on the ſpot and taken priſoners, and among them 
ſeveral officers of diſtinction; but authors differ as to 
the numbers. After this, the Earl of Saliſbury, hav. 
ing finiſhed the reduction of Champagne, entered the 
: Iſle of France, and made himſelf of Courcy with 
> ſome other caſtles. And the regent in the mean time 
took Crotoy in Picardy. 
On the other hand, 5 of King Charles g genen 
* took Ham, Guiſe, and Compeigne, by ſurpriſe : hut 
they were all three ſoon retaken b — ngliſh. About. - 3 
the ſame time, a body of Engli ; under John Y 
- dela Pole, brother of The Earl of Suffol Was defeated 
nit Gravelle in Maine, with the loſs off one thouſand 
four hundred men (according to ſome but three hun- 
„ and Pole himſelf was taken priſon er. 
The regent being informed that ſome of Charles 5 
rty had taken Ivry on the frontiers of Normandy, ih 
3 he marched with the utmoſt expedition ino 
"thoſe and laid fiege to it about the naingof k 
July. 7 i to furrender e = g 
e Auguſt, if not relieved by that day. King Charles, i 
WW * * 4 
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tall, adventures, and to make uſe of the troops which: 
Duke of had ſent him, and the Scotch tragps. 
1 arrived, for chat purpoſe. To theſe joining 
of his own, he pad up an army. of tyeaty thou-. | 
ſand men, the —.— he had ever had. The Earl of : 
Dou . accompanied by all the 1 
ele of Chrlx'spary n in hopes of ſharing in the, | 1 
e When they came in view of | 
Engliſh army. before Ivry, on the thirteenth of 
KE they found them ſo ſtropgly intrenched, that, 
© not thinking it proper to attack them, they turned 
=. | about my laid Gege to Verneuil, which ſoon ſurren⸗ 


ent's army, having been reinfor | 

the 95 E of Ade, amounted to fifteen 42 
On the fifteenth Tvry ſurrendered according to the 
 capitylation ; and the next day the regent marched 
towards the French army, which was ſtill at Verneuil. 
Having very advantageouſly poſted himſelf, he waited = 
for. the French to attack him firſt; which they Fr ö 
_ eantrary to the opinion of the Earl of Douglas, and 
had ſoon cauſe to xepent it ; for by the valour and 
prudent conduct of the regent, they were totally routed | 
and put to flight. Five thouſand were ſlain according © * 
% ome; others make them almoſt double the num 
ber; _ whom were the Viſcount of Narbonne, 
the Earl of Buchan, and many other noblemen and 
ers of diltigdtion. This victory coſt the Eaelin 
abont co thouland of their braveſt ſoldiers. | 

The next day, Augutt che ſeventeenth, the regent | 
inveſted Verneuils which ſoon ſurrendered ; and Here, 
1 baggage of the French, Scotch, and Italian, 
wp money for the payment of the 77575 | 
WES Ro ug to 3 
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Normaridy and took Pontorſon; but to his gredt.mor« 


| Earl of Saliſbury, who had the command of the army 


twelfth laid fiege to Orleans. The French, gueſt 


chan it was at firſt. But at the fame time, the army. 


moo og ͤ K 


tification in his attempt upon St. James's de Ben- 


vron. And alittle after, the Engliſh under Richard 


de Beauchamp, eart of Warwick, Who commanded 
Whilſt the regent was in were defeated with 


ee by the Baſtard of 8 


ontar 
The Ent, however, were ll much x to 
King Charles, und there was x probability « arr 
gaining a complete conqueſt, for which 3 
was reſolved to exert himfelf to the utmoſt, If he 
could drive Charles beyond the Loire, his buſineſs 
would ſoon be done. It was with this view, that the 


given him, wich Michael de 1a Pole, tarl of Suffolk, 
bot, Falſtaff, and other experienced leadets, 
marched towards: the Loite, and en October the 


ro hoes EN Orleans 

the baſtard of Orleans, and ſeveral other 
brave officers, had thrown themſeſves into the city. 
When the Earl of Saliſbury came before it, 
his army not numerous enough to inveſt it on all ſides, 
he run up fixty forts about it, fix whereof upon. the 


chief avenues of the city were much ſtronger than the 
reſt, in order to hinder the French from throwing in 
freſh fuccouts; but theſe precautions did not hinder 


_ entirely; for troops and convoys"fall got in, 


though not thou kg fighting their way through, By 
the garriſon became much more numerous 


of the beſiegers was greatly” e N 

continually ſent by the repent. | 
During four months there was nothing but 
fillies, and ſkeirmiſhes, both fides behaving with the 
utmoſt bravery and reſohation, and no one cou gue. 
what the event would be, which was of the laſt impor- 


ice both 00 che Trench and Engliſh, The Tarr 
112 | ; | | * 1 5 indeed 


 - crownedat Rheims. She was, after ſome examination, 
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indeed had made themſelves maſters of the Falte * 
the Tournelles, and of the tower on the bridge; but 


this occaſioned the loſs of the brave Thomas Monta- 


cute eatl of Saliſbury. For, as he was taking a view 
of: the city from a window of this tower, a cannon · ball, 

a it paſſed, took off his cheek, and ſtruck out one of 
his eyes, ſo that he died in a few days. The Earl of 
Suffolk ſucceeded him in the command of the army, 
and carried on the ſiege with as much vigour as before. 


g I regent, in the mean time, by ſending recruits and 


oviſians, did all in his power to ſupport him. In 
Lent, he ſent a convoy of fa 

| the conduct of Falſtaff, with a. guard of ſeventeen 
hundred men; who was attacked in the road by the 


_. . EarFof Clermont, at the head of three thouſand men, 
Whom Charles had ſent for that purpoſe. But Fal- 
ſtſtaff managed with ſuch. bravery and conduct, that he 


entirely defeated them, killed a great number, and 
carried off his convoy ſafe to the beſiegers. This 
famous action went 1 the name of the battle of Her- 

2 King Charles was exceedingly troubled at this 
, and began to think he ſhould ſoon loſe Orleans, 
which i in all likelihood, would quickly be followed by 


the entire Joſs of his kingdom; when a wort {or cool | 


bY — gave a ſudden turn to his affairs. 
As the French writers relate the e a country 
irl of twenty-one years of age, born in Lorraine, called 


Joan of Arc, and commonly known by the name of 


the Maid of Orleans, came to 77 Charles's court at 
Chinon, juſt as he was thinking of; retiring into Dau- 
phinẽ, and told him that ſhe h 2 cal from God to g 
and raiſe. the fiege of Orleans, and cauſe him to 


entertained” as one who had a divine commiſſion to 


Dy. bting about theſegreat events. Accordingly, when King 


Charles was going to ſend a convoy to Orleans, Joan, 
who was commonly called Pucelle, or the Maid, de- 


Ew to * She «„ = and, . 


falt-fiſh from Paris, ater | 


* 4 _ _ 


4 = 


— 
— 


ee eee 


eas 


; raiſe the ſiege on the twelfth of May, ſeyen 


— R 
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mating the French wherever he came. Troye and 
Cuhalons and the other places in their 
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the convoy appaared before the city, on the cwenty- 
ninth of April, the Baſtard of Orleans allied ons to 
ſecur their paſſage. | A bloody battle enſued,; till the 
Engliſh being worked wers forced to let the Ggnvoy go 
in; and Joan entered Orleans in triumph; to hom 
was aſcribed the ſucceſs of the day. Afﬀter this, put- 
ting herſelf at the head of a detachment of the gurriiogs 
- ſhe attacked ſword in hand four of the chief tarts that 

the Engliſh had raiſed, and toqk them one after an- 
other with the floaghtes of a thouſand, the French ſay | 
eight thouſand, of the Engliſh, who were forced io 


after they had fat down before the placg. It is im- 


| poſſible to expreſs the oonſtarnation the Engliſh w 


in on this occaſion. They retreated in ithe utma 
diſorder, and fled every, where before the French, 


though ſtill ſuperior to them in number. The placas 
they had taken near the Loire wer ſaon retaken by 
che French; and at:Gergeau the Earl of Suffolk was 


made priſoner." Baugenci held out the longeſt, but 

at laſt followed tha fate of the reſt. After this, they 
were defeated: in the battle of Petay in Beauce z two 
Talbot taken priſoner. Charles now j&lelved to go 
to Rheims, the Maid ſtill accompanying him, and ani- 


and the inhabitants of Nheims dtous the Engluh gar- 
-riſon/out of the city; when Charles wick the Maid 

entered it in triumph, and was {han after ſolemnly 
crowned. What raiſed the courage of: the French, 


was the belief that this heroine was dent from God to 


deliver France; and the conſternation and panic of the 
Engliſn was owing to the opinion they had, chat ſhe 
[was a witch, and acted by the help of the devil. 
But what is moſt extraordinary, is, that this con- 
trivance ſhould ſucceed according to their with 3 the 


en inſtead of being victorious were now every 


ol. IT, No. 17. F where 
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where e. Charles continued his 


with great rapidity, and town after town ſubmitted to 
him Without ſtriking a ſtroke: he made an 2 | 


upon Paris, but here indeed he failed; the regent, 
Was marched to the relief of Normandy,” againſt the 
conſtable Richemond, having managed matters ſo well 
there; that the Parifians continued firm to the Engliſh. 
However, Charles attacked the ſuburbs of St: one 


| rius, but was repulſed; and the Maid wounded. ' 


Though a gee raif the ſiege of Orleans, ann 
the defeat at Petay, Irs: of th the Engliſh. viſibly 


defined" every w iy in France, yet they now. and 


then gained ſome advantages, and retook ſeveral 
: place; and they ſtill might have recovered them- 


elves, if the differences in England, and eſpecially 


between "the -Duke of Glouceſter and the Cardinal 
| *biſbop of Wiaeheſter, and the nation's being exhauſted 
by this long war; had not hindered them from having 
Propet ſuppſies from England; and the Duke of Bur- 
"gundy, growing cold to the Engliſn, did not aſſiſt 
them ſo vigorouſiy as he uſed to do, andonly ſeemed to 
"want a fit opportunity to leave them and join with 
Charles. However, the Duke of Bedford inking it 
might bee ſervice to have Henry crowned in France, 
young e, having been firſt crowned in England, 
Nom N CN 21429,” went over. to Paris, and was 
Mi ee u ed at the following art, and 
| returned to England in January, being then ten years 
old. At the ſame time that the Engliſti were unable 
to bring any etdaliderable army into the field, King 
Charles by his Molenre, and the factions in his court, 
as well as from other cauſes, was not in 3 better 
condition] ſo that pillaging and plundering, ſurpri 
and taking of — and fighting now and 2 
ſmall parties, was, in a manner, | that was dane on 
B. ides for ſome 3 ** 
ut as the Duke Saen had not 8 
1 the „ * laid ang to N 
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Here Joan, making a ſally on the twenty-fifth of May» 
1430, was taken priſoner, by the Burgundians. 7 The e 
. Engliſh were, beyond meaſure, elated at this event 
the Duke of Bedford, their general, thought no me- 
thod ſo effectual to reſtore the loſt courage of his 
troops, as to cauſe this girl to be tried for witchcraft.” 
Her judges found her guilty of ſorcery, and ſentenced 
her to be cloſely confined for life, ' and to be fed with 
no other proviſions than bread and. water. But, this 
puniſhment not according with her incenſed enemies, 
foon.. afterwards ſhe was condemned to be . burnt 
as a witch; which was executed in the old market-. 
place at Rouen on the zoth of May, 1431. But the 
death of this woman no ways changed che poſture of 
affairs. 5 
At laſt, a congreſs was held at Arras, when the | 
French ambaſſadors made ſuch propoſals. as they knew, 


the Engliſh would not agree to: and, upon their-re-, 


fuſal, þ 6 Duke of Burgundy concluded a. 
peace with King Charles. After this unlucky incident, 
the affairs of the Engliſh went to ruin apace; and, to 
add to their misfortunes, the wiſe and valiant Duke of 
Bedford died about the ſame: time, who was, in all 
reſpects, one of the moſt accompliſhed princes in Eu- 
rope. He was ſucceeded in the regency of France by 

the Duke of Vork, but by the ement of the 
Duke of Somerſet, his rival, his patent being deferred 
for ſome time, the city of Paris fell into the hands of 
the French, on the thirteenth of April, 1436. 
The fame year, the Duke of urgund beſiegel 
Calais with a great army; but the Duke of 3 8 | 
at the deſire of the council, went over to relieve it, and 


forced Burgundy to raiſe the ſiege: after which he 
purſued him into Flanders, and havi ravaged the 
country, returned with a very large Some 


time after, the Duke of 8 l RE: | 
purpoſe as 0 


ö "The 


attempt upon Sk but to. as 
former. 7 
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"The war was again exrtied on with a good deal of 
en both ſides. ' King Charles, rouſed by the 
Puke ef Bürgundy, began to exert himſelf; and the 
Engliſm undef the valiant Talbot [afterwards Earl of 
ShteWſbiity); gained feveral great advantages over the 


Freuen; Talbot all along giving ſignal proofs of his 


_- valour and conduct, as did the Duke of Vork, in raiſe- 
itig the ſiege of Pöntoiſe. Things went on much the 
ſame way for ſome years, both ſides harraſſing one 
alether and endeavvuring to make themſelves maſters 
—— 1 places of impoftance, ſometimes one party 
cnc 1 ſorftetimes the other, till a truce was 

: Co at Tours, between the two nations, in 1444, 
| was prolonged from time to time till 14499 
EE 1 king of France, being ſenſible that 
England was ih great confuflon by internal diſputes, 


Wanted to fenew the war, and made great prepa- 


ratiohs ff it, as f60n as the trüce ſhould be expired. 


And an accident happened which gave him à han- 


dle to begin ſooner than he intended. This was the 


ſurpriling of 
Need 10 Engliſh, in 1448, whilſt the truce 
ſted; and the Duke uf Somerſet, then regent, and 
the Englim miniftry, refuſing to give the ſatisfaction 
i pts ty to demand, he firſt took ſeveral 
1 repriſals, and mm fell — op Nor- 
y wi 25 ow at once, the Rouen oper 
made no ——— for its defence. Rouen 
its 3 en to the conquerors, Harfleur was 8 
, a body of Engliſh were defeated in the battle of 
Foun gny, the Duke of Somerſet ſurrendered Caen, 
| ſabmitted; and in hott, all Normandy 
A e under the power of the French, before the 
1 Guienne, the het year, fol- 
lowed the fate of rrhandy , after having been three 
hundred years in the polfeſten of the Engliſh. Some 
time after, the inhabitants were diſpofed to throw off 
the yoke of the French, and return to their old — 


* ns by Surenne, governor of Lower 


e 


J. 
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and Talbot was ſent over with ſome troops 


particularly divided with 


| — Accordingly, the 
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to ſupport 
them in their deſign. But being by the 


French, e he 
was defeated and ſlain, and all Guienne again ſubmit- 
ted to the French in 1453; and nothing remained to 
the Engliſh, of all their vaſt acquiſitions in France, but 
only pan N r lep. e 
It may eaſily be imagined, t 


home. The Duke of Glouceſter was envied by many 


on account of his high ſtation. Among theſe was 


1 biſhop of Wincheſter, great uncle to 
the king, and legitimate ſon of John —— 
to Richard II. This , to whom the care of the 


ee ee committed, was 4 man of - © | 


experience, but of an intriguing and 
== 3 _—_ — — with . 
the Duke of Glouceſter, over whom he gained ſeveral 
on account of his open. temper. - The 
Bedford had employed both his on authoritỹ 
= — — but in vain ; 
their mutual animoſities ſerved for ſeveral years to 
embarraſs government, and to give its enemies every 
advantage. The ſentiments of the two leaders were 


biſhop laid hold of every of accommodation 
with that country ; and the Duke of Glouceſter was 
for maintaining the honour of the Engliſh arms, and 
regaining whatever had been loſt by defeats or delay. + 
Both parties called in all the auxiliaries they could. 
Ry — yy oe 
match for Henry, at that time - 
old; and then bringi — 4 
KA Suffolk, a noble- 
man whom he knew to be ſtedfaſt in his attachments, 
. ' 


fach 4 train of bad SY 
ſucceſs would produce. 1 : 


to France. The 
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ol a truce which had then been bygun, but in reality 
to procure a ſuitable match for the ki (81 


net, 4 2, 
The biſhop and his friends had . TEE on 


Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Reignier titular king 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem ; bot without either 


real power or poſſeſſions. She was conſidered as the 


moſt accompliſhed princeſs of the age, both in mind 
and perſon ; and it was thought would by her own 
abilities, be able to ſupply the defects of her huſband, 


who appeared weak, timid, and ſuperftitiouss The 
treaty was therefore haſtened on by Suffolk, and ſoon 
after ratified in England. The queen came imme- 


diately into the biſhop's meaſures : Glouceſter was de- 
prived of all real power, and every method taken to 
render him odious to the public. One ſtep taken for 
this purpoſe was to accuſe his ducheſs of witchcraft. 
She was charged with converſing with one Roger Bo- 
lingbroke, a prieſt and reputed necromancer; and alſo 
with one Mary Gourdemain, who was ſaid to be a 
witch. It was aſſerted that theſe three in conjunction 
had made an image of the king in wax, which was 
a e . gentle fire; and, as the wax diſſolved, 
ing's was expected to waſte; and, upon its 
wal lute his life was to be at an end. This 
accuſation was readily believed in that ſuperſtitious age. 
The priſoners were pronounced guilty; the ducheis 
was condemned to do penance and ſuffer perpetual im- 
priſonment; Bolingbroke the prieſt was hanged, and 
the woman burnt in Smithfield. anger 
The Biſhop, called alſo the Cardinal of Wincheſter, 
was reſolved to carry his reſentment againſt Glouceſter 
to the utmoſt. He procured a parliament to be ſum- 
moned, not at London, which was too well affected to 
the duke, but at St. Edmundſbury, where his ad- 
herents were ſufficiently. numerous to overawe every 


opponent. As ſoon as Glouceſter appeared, he was 


accuſed of treaſon and thrown into priſon; and on the 
day on which 6 he was mm 


S SSK aas WY 
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upon his body. 
ceſter was univerſally aſcribed to the Cardinal of Win- 


from Philippa only daughter of the Duke of Clarence, 
ſecond ſon of Edward III. ſtood plainly in order ß 
ſucceſſion before the king; who derived his deſcent 

from the Duke of Lancaſter, third ſon to that monarch. 


The duke was a man of valour and abilities, as well as 


to drench the ki 
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A in his bed, though without any ſigns of violence 
The death of the Duke of Glou- 


cheſter, who himſelf died ſix weeks after, a 4K 


the utmoſt remorſe for the bloody ſcene he had act 
What ſhare the queen had in this tranſaction, is uncer⸗-⸗ 


tain; but moſt people believed that without her know - 


ledge the duke's enemies durſt not have ventured to 
. away his life. The king himſelf ſhared in the 


_ ill-will, and he never had the art to remove the 
ſuſpicion. His. incapacity alſo began every day to 


appear more Searly 3 and a pretender to the throne 1 ; 


made his ap 8 
In the year 1 Richard duke of York began to 


think of preferring his claims to the crown. All the 


males of the houſe of Mortimer were extinct; but 


Anne, the ſiſter - of the laſt Earl of March, having 


eſpouſed the Earl of Cambridge, who had been be⸗ 


headed for treaſon in the reign: of Henry V. had tranſ- 
| mitted her latent, but not yet forgotten, claim, to her 


ſon Richard. This prince, Jefoetded by his mother 


of ſome ambition; and he thought the weakneſs and 


. unpopularity of the reſent reign. afforded a favourable 


opportunity torafl; title. The enſign of Richard 
was a white roſe, that of H 


enry a red one; and this 
gave names to the two factions, who were now about 
m in blood. 

After the Cardinal of Wincheſter's death, the Duke 


of Suffolk, who alſo had been concerned in the aſſaſſi- 
nation of Glouceſter, governed 


every thing with un- 


controulable ſway. Eis conduct ſoon excited van af | 
uc- 


louſy of the other nobility, and every odious or 


W meaſure Was AS to — The duke, 


4 - - however, 
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However, imagining that his erimes were of ſueh a 
nature as could not he proved, boldly called upon his 
enemies to ſhew an inſtance of his guilt The houſe of 
commons immediately opened ES him a 
of corruption, tyranny'and treaſon. He was 
| of baing the canis of the laſs of Brayce: N 
2 with an armed force, to invade 
ing the ſecrets of tate. - 
1 againſt him was ſo firong, -tht 
in order to ſecure him as much as poſh dy 
| nd him to five years baniſhment. This was con- 
-fidered by his enemies as an eſcape from juſtice: The 
captain of a ſhip was therefore employed to intercept 
kim in his paſſage'to France. He wus ſeized near 
Dover, his head ock off on the e Seren 
e ints againſt Henry's rag 
3 y an infurretion headed by one John 
_ Cade, a native of Ireland. He had been obliged to fly 
over into France for his crimes: but, on his return, 


8 ſering the people prepared for violent meaſures, he aſ- 


ſumed the - name. of Mortimer; and, at the head of 
. =_= thouſand Kentiſh ' men, advanced towards 
-Blackheath: The king ſent a meſſage to demand the 
_ cauſe of their riſing in arms. Cade in the name of 


tte community anſimered, That their only aim was to 


puniſn evil miniſterz, and procure a redreſs of griev- 
ances for the On ate a body of 2 ug 


prowl in Pr inſt Cade, who retired on his ap- 
proach, Sifhe be been afraid of coming to an en- 
gagement. He lay in ambuſh, however, in à wood ; 

-not Youbting but he ſhould be purſued by the'king's 
whole army; but Henry was content with ſending a 
detachment after the fugitives, and returning 4 
don himſelf; upon which Cade iſſued from his ambuſ- 
cade, and -d Genre ici pieces. Soon after, 
the citizens of London opened II 
639 2 ts; an 


oops ere fevicd; and Henry marched with 


rg SBN r Tas 


| and Cade, for ſome time, maintained 


* He beh 
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order and 
He always led them 


ity among his followers. 


out into the fields in the night-time, 2 publiſhed 


ſeveral edicts agairift plunder and violence of oth Kind. 
He was not, however dete be eee his people in 
the treaſurer, Lord Say, 


ut any trial; and ſoon after, his troops commi | 
ſome irregularities, the citizens reſolved to ſhut their 
gates againſt him. Cade endea to force his 
way, à battle enſued, which laſted all day, and wus 
ended only by the approach of night. The Archbi-. 
ſhop of Cory: and the chancellor, who had taken 

e in the Tower, being informed of the ſituation 
of affairs, drew up, during the night, an act of 
which was privately diſperſed among the rebels. T E 
had ſuch an effect, that in the morning Cade found 
himſelf abandoned by his followers; and, retreating to 


Rocheſter, was obliged to fly alone into the woods. A 


price being ſet on: his head by proclamation, he was 


. diſcovered and lain by one Alexander Eden; who, in 


recompenſe for this ſervice, "Rs ee e 


Dover-caſtle. 


The court now to entertain Sa tene that the | 


1 of John Cade had not happened merely 


eee, of his own machinations and ambition, 
bai that been inſtigated thereto by the Duke 


of York, who, as we have A pretended a 


right to the crown. As he was 
rt took place 


pected to return from Ireland, and a 


that he was now to aſſert his ſuppoſed right by force of 
arms, orders were iſſued in the 
him entrance into England. This was prevented by _ 
his appearing with no more than his ordinary attend. 
ants; but, though he thus eſcaped 
| preſent, he inſtantly ſaw the neceſſity of | proceeding in 
ſupport of his claim. His 
to diſtinguiſh between his righ 


's name to deny 


the danger for the 


ap. op were inſtructed 
t by ſucceſſion and by the 
kingdom. - The adherents of Lancaſter 

© maintained, 


laws of the 


* 
© 


. * conſtantly to this. rule, a number of inconveniences 
3. though as order had been broken through in the caſe 
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mieten, that, though the advancement, of Hen» 
might be looked upon as irregular, yet it was 
3 eneral conſent; or, even allowing it to 
| — BE e ee been for à long 
time eſtabliſned, and acquired ſolidity of conſequence 
not could ä 
6d for the pre of overthroving the general 
4 2 of the kingdom. The principles of 
| liberty as well as the maxims of true policy had been 
Webber . et org while the public were 
„ hoſe of Lancaſter, leſs by pla hn 
uty, in of the oa 
had been ſo often ſworn to them; the Duke of Lork 
himſelf having re y ſworn allegiance to them, 
aud thus indir 8 
brought — to diſturb the public tranquillity. 
On the part of the Duke of York, 8 
| the good of the people required the maintenance of 
order in the ſucceſſion of princes ; that, by adhering 


would be prevented which muſt otherwiſe enſue ; and, 


of Henry IV. it was never tod late to remedy any per- 
nicious precedent. It would indeed be a great encou- 
tragement to uſurpers, if the immediate poſſeſſion of 
power, or their continuanee in it for a few years, could 
convert them into legal princes; and the people muſt 
be in a very miſerable ſituation, if all reſtraints on 
viqlence and ambition were taken off, and full liberty 

ven to every innovator to make what attempts he 


| Fed. They did not indeed deny that time might 


confer ſolidity on a government originally founded in 


ls *y urpation; eee eee, was not 


ee for this purpoſe, but a total extinction of 

| had any juſt title. The depoſition of Rich- 
ard II. and advancement of Henry IV. were not legal 

acts, but the eſfacts of mere levity in the people; in 
WINE WON e from ei 
| 8 an 


» 


poſfeſben of the chrone, and cou, 


Fort would dere governed an better than King 


former uſed all tis power 
diſcontents which had for ſome. time prevailed, in the 


mons preſe 


rr . Gooey 


praying not oa that VE king would remove them 
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and not from any belief of the juſtice of their cauſe; nor 


— — — 
of their pretenſiuns; neither coul the reſtoration of 
the true order of ſueceſſion be cn dered as an entou- 
| t to rebellion and turbulence, but the corree - 


tion of A pr e range 


| Deen eee. 
ded entirely: on pteſent convenience ;| and 


. even this was note entirely ſhifted to the houſe 


8 | 
white, 9 — —— 
2 prince of approved j and experience, and 
native of England; who, by his reſtoration, would un- 


 doubtedly cares all thoſe abuſes of which there was 


now ſuch juſt reaſon to complain. - Heid o 125 
In this diſpute it was evident thatche houſeof: York 
had the better in point of argument: nevertheleſs, as 
2 prince of the houſe of Lancaſter was in immediate 
by no means be 
charged with any crime; the cauſe of the former w 
leis generally intereſting ; eſpecially as it mult always 
have been uncertain, whether | the Duke of 


Aſter his return from : however, the 
and influence: to foment the 


kingdom; and the conduct of the next parliament - 


 mazniteſted the'ſuccels of his intrigues. A violent at- 
' tack was made 


upon ſuch noblemen as were known to 
be moſt in favour with the king. The houſe of com- 
nted a petition againſt the Duke of Somer- 
ſet, the Ducheſs of Suffolk, che Biſhop of Cheſter, 
Lord Dudley, and ſeveral athers of inferior rank 


from : 


be could have 


[ 
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from his council; eee eee 1 


within twelve miles of che court. Henry, not 


all thoſe of 


dition that he had no uſe for their aſfiſtance in quelling 
any rebellion. But he — bill for attainti 
5 | late. Dubs of Suffolk; it had paſſecdd 
| 17700 mt 


0 Encouraged: by this diſagreement between Henry 


* 


and his Parliament, the Duke of Vork raiſed an arm = 


of ten thouſand men, with whom he marched tow 
London, demanding a reformation-in matters of 
vernment, and the removal of the Duke of Som 


This firſt enterpriſe, however, proved OE, | 
guter, thor were . bee im and he was 
ued | 


the king at the head of a ſuperior army. 


eee as there was a num 
ber of his own friends in the army 3 a con- 


ference took place, in which Richard ſtill i 


f upon 
the removal of the Duke of Somerſet; and his ſubmit- | 


ting to be tried in parliament. This: requeſt was in 


appearance 
Duke of Lork was then eee to wait upon the 
Eking in his royal pavilion; but, on repeating his 

againſt the duke, he was ſurpriſed to 


innocence. Richard, percen 


ving that he had not ſuffi · 
cient intereſt to ruin his adv 


and, during the time he reſided there, a better oppor- 
tunity was given him of accompliſhing hüt deſigns than 


becillity to ſuch a degree, that he could no longer re- 


tain a ſhadow of royalty. Richard now had intereſt 
* to n Neeber 2 28 pantie with 25 N 


to refuſe e eee, altogether, conſented * 
rank, whom the commons 
bad ſpecified, but only for a year; and this too on et 


the 


with, and Somerſet arreſted: the 


ee the latter come 
| out from behind the curtain, and offer to maintain his 


erſary, pretended. to be ſa - 
tisfied, and retired to his ſeat at Wigmore in Wales 


hoped for. The king fell into a kind 
Ol lethargic diſorder, which increaſed his natural im. 


2 


BE SERTSESURSR. 
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er to hold parliaments at pleaſure; with which high 
office he was no ſooner inveſted, than he turned out all 
the Lancaſtrian party from their offices; and ſent the 
Duke of Somerſet to the Tower: but on the recovery 
of the king, which happened in no long time after, he 
himſelf was diſmiſſed from his employment, the Duke 
of Somerſet releaſed, and the adminiftration once more 
put into his hands. = this the Duke ! Tork levied 
an army, merely, as he pretended, to enforce the refor- 
mation of government, and the removal of the Duke 
The principal ſupport of the Vork intereſt was the 

Earl of Warwick, who filled the office of lord hi 


admiral This brave and accompliſhed nobleman ts 


ted out a fleet, which he ſent againſt the Spaniards: a 
very. warm conflict enſued; but, at l the force 
«of Spain was vanquiſhed, and fix ſhips of that nation, 
laden with iron and other valuable merchandiſe, were 
taken,” and twenty-fix others were either ſunk or dri- 
ven aſhore.--- About the fame time a mi ing 
aroſe between England and the court of Denmark, 

occaſioned by the former fiſhing on the coaſts of Ice- 
land, in oppoſition to the prohibitions expreſsly made 
agumft it." The governor of Iceland, in attempting ta 
drive away ſome Engliſh who had landed there, was 
killed. To revenge this injury, the court of Denmark 
ſeized on, and confiſcated; 


towns within the Baltic, on the German and Pruſſian 
ſeas, which continued three years with various ſucceſs; 


I 


\ * r > a 1 
= * N 5 : * r 
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- 
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= ——— oe. man Bour- 

r MI. after the Engliſmn 

ul poſſtſſed i fon ahnt three hundred yeats. The 

© "loſs of this place was a great blow to the mains af —_ 

—_—_ a tlie minen ſhipned from thence/ſup- 2 

| the-whole-kingdom with that article. Bayom WW 

tr after. became to France; .after' whith; mbe n 

"remanitd on the:cantinent in the hands of the 

in bubthe towwof Calais, and the adjacent coun- WH 

| try of Guitmae..- The French having, in — 

__ _ - paduced) —— theckyro Nomandy, and; in m 

EY ſummer, that of 'Aquitane, m Gaſcony? - They then 

4 0 nun the Englth/caaſts' with their ſhips 

mund, inding an Kent, hart the tmn of Sams 
— „ r 
the dow•n ef, Femey. The Earl af Warwick, ua 

e ee eee paſtell on er 

thither, baffli attempts'of: the SIRE PREY, oy 

— _ entthim(@ffobyutreachery;:; Hei pole 6 Toons} 

_ _ | Gderablemivaliforce; he: ad it ſo eſfectually. al 

_ tomtercept all aid from France bb ſtrerigthen the hun 

of Margmet, ind vrry eſſentially to promote the ima 

a — — e -er runes 
de ten 1 

_ Gerioa; wich 4s — — 76s 

ment, mikicitamed; on both fidesg fur wn faccencas 

ds. . thts exit | 

2116 511 * 1.1 1195 

party nom hurried: them on 6 

en and unrekervod aces of ty. The Dukeof 

k retired into Ireland; * many of the nobility 

paſledy 


A 


* ILL yo 
my —_— 17 50676664 
. . 
| _ eee 
pot 
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over to Calais, where the Earl of. Warwick Gill 
a conſiderable fleet. The queen commiſſiqed 
Lord Rivers to collect, at Sandwich, the royal — b 
and attack Warwick in Calais. But that vigilant com- 1 
mander anticipated the intended; viſit, and ſenta force, | 
under the 9 (eat 15 Sir * 4 dr aye ſur- 
priſed the king's: ſhips. as they lay in » and 
carried them, and their commander Lord Rivers, into 
Calais. An ineffectual attempt was afterwards made 
to burn the earl's fleet in the have: | 
The Dukeof York, aaboformoblaryedleviedan army 
 profeſſedly to oppoſe the Duke of Somerſet, who was 
aun the . 1 's army, but without ad- 
—__— pretenſions ta the crown. He camplained 
the king's: 


miniſters, and demanded a reforma- 
e A battle was faught at St. 
Alban's, in the year 1455, in which the Vorkiſts 
vailed ;- and, without ſi any conſiderable 25 
flew near five thouſand of their enemies, among whom 
were the Duke of Somerſet, the Earl of —— 
berland, the Earl of Stafford, (eldeſt ſon of the Duke 
of Buckingham,) Lord Clifford, and many other per- 
ſons of diſtinction. Immediately after this action the 
king himſelf was taken priſoner, and was treated b7 
the Duke of York with great reſpect and tenderneſs; 
he was only required to commit the whole authority of 
the crown: into the hands of his rival. But this ſur- 
render did no great violence to the feelings of the in- 
active Henry----In this battle the fixft blood was ſpilt 
in that fatal quarrel, which was not finiſhed in leſs than 
2 courſe of thirty years; was diſtinguiſhed by twelve 
pitched battles, and a ſcene of extraordinary 
fierceneſs: and cruelty. The civil war waged, on this 
account is computed to have coſt the lives of eighty 
Princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely annihilated 
the ancient nobility of England. The ſtrong attach-⸗ 
ments which, at that time, men of the fame kindred 
| bore $9-ech other, r was 

| r 
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conſidered a8 à poi of - honour, rendered the great 


- families in le in their reſentments, and every mo- 


ment widened the breach between the parties. Yet 
affairs did not proceed immediately to the laſt extremi- 


ties: the nation was kept ſome time in ſuſpenſe : * 
ee bil ge © ba argaret, ſupporting 


> ſtill proved a balance ae pie os — 

0 Richard, which was further checked by his ir- 
ute temper. 

Henry, J be was now 401 a ior aht 


with the forms of royalty, was —— pleaſed 


with his ſituation; but his queen, a woman of à bold 


aud maſculine ſpirit, could not bear to have only the 


appearance of authority, while others enjoyed all the 


. She re excited the king once more 


ight by force of arms; and, after ſeveral 

Wake of York was: obliged. to retire 
San A negociation for was at firſt ſet'on 
foot, but the mutual diſtruſts of both parties ſoon broke 
itoff. The armies met at Bloreheath, on the borders 
of ' Staffordſhire, - on the 23d of September, 1459, 
and the Lorkiſts at firſt gained ſome advantages; but, 
ement was about to enſue, 


wheti a more general 8 
8 of veterans who ſerved under the Duke of 


York deſerted to the king; and this ſo intimidated the 
duke's party, that they ſeparated the next day without 
firiking a The Duke of York fled to Ireland; 


and the Earl of Warwick, one of this able and deft 


vernment of 


ſupporters, eſcaped to Calais, with the 
Protector- 


FFT 
ſt 
Tue 3 York: party, though thus in appearance ſup- 


| preſſed, only'waited a favourable: opportunity of re- 


trieving theiraffairs ; nor was it long wanting. War- 


 wick-ſoon after landed in Kent, after having defeated 


— 


Sir Simon Mountford, the warden of the cin cinque - ports, 
who, with a ſtrong ſquadron, oppoſed his deſcent. In 
this: Sir Simon way killed. He then proceeded, 


* 


recs of the N of Waleonde | was this 6 | 


5 
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with the Earl / of Saliſbury, and the Earl of 


Marche, 
| (eldeſt ſon of the Duke of York .de London, where 


he was received with Warwick was 
te mot aide, grners of big age: 2-man formed 
exploits, e pularity as al- 
ps MOTH Ir Pros m h 
fided;- This earl, at the head of the army of Vorkiſts, 
err 01 with the Lancaſtrian "erg near North-- 


Queen Margaret, who headed the army 


| 05 for the king her huſband, had twenty-five 
men, 


; which were greatly outnumbered by 
The: conteſt was maintained with great 
may on brh eee fi the ſpace: of five hours, 


when, v for the Eael of Warwick, the - 
—— — How 


ed, and the king again ta- 
ken The — — 
chini/tcithe xyowrh ; and on this occaſion the firſt in 
tance of a ſpirit of national liberty is ſaid to have aps 
pearedd in the houſe of lords. The cauſe of 
and the Duke of Vork Was ſolemnly debated ; and 
the latter, though a conqueror, did not abſolutely gain 
his ciuſe. It was determined that Henry ſhould: poſ- 
ſels the throne: his life; and that the Duke ot 
Tork ſhould be ap his ſucaſſor, to the utter 


r emo now tobe wthdrowm fromthe 
vanquiſhed! Margaret; but in ef 
her affairs ſhe retained her native 
trepidity;; - After the late defeat ſhe had 40 —5 
Wales; and, again paſſing into England, ſhe applied to 
the-northern barans, and made-uſcof Every' motive to 
influence them to aſſiſt her. Her affability, infinua- 
tion and addreſs; in which ſhe excelled; het 
careſſes and her promiſes; a powerful effect on 
2 one who, approached her. The admiration of 

ualities was ſucceeded b y compaſſion towards 
3 The noley'f that Tore 
Wer II. No. 18. H who 


Nuoc y Lord A Cie in revenge, for his father's 


I 2 eee 
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who re themſelves as the moſt warlike in the 
Be were moved with i to find the 
Duthern barons pretend to diſpoſe of the crown, and 
ſettle the government. To allure the people to their 
ſtandard, they promiſed them the ſpoils of all the coun- 
try ſouth of the Trent. 5 thouſand 
men was drawn together means, with a celerity 
that ſurpriſed both parties. 
This army the queen led her ineplatable 
| was at the head of 


a 
wa 
K. 
anc 
ter 
the 
Ma 
th 
$ 
afte 
ſcep 

1 


death, who had fallen in the battle of St. Alban's. 

- Afﬀter this victory, Margaret marched towards Lon- 
. 
ptive king, in order to give 
He — — 
0 


had ecured it in his intereſts, 
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able for the beauty of his perſon and his bravery, and 


was a favourite of the people. He defeated Jaf- 
Tudor earl of Pembroke, at Mortimer's in 
erefordſhire, The earl himſelf was taken priſoner, 
and immediately beheaded by Edward's orders. Af- 
ter this, he advanced to London; and, being joined by 
the remainder of Warwick's army, he ſoon obliged 
to retire, entered the city amidſt the accla- 
mations of the people, and was crowned king on the 
5th of March, 1461. Thus was Henry VI. depoſed, - 
after holding, though very unſteadily, the Engliſh 
near thirty-nine years. 
Though Henry was * murdered till about twelve 
ears after this event, (namely in the fiftieth year of 
fi age,) yet, as from Sins he became of very n | 
tle conſequence, we ſhall here ſum up his character in 
a few 'words.---Henry VI. without any princely virtue 
or qualification, was totally free from cruelty and re- 
venge : on the contrary, he could not, without relue- 


tance, conſent to the puniſhment of thoſe malefactors 


who were ſacrificed to the public ſafety ; and frequently 
ſuſtained perſonal — lies of the groſſeſt nature, 
without afcovering e leaſt mark of reſentment. He 
was chaſte, pious, 36＋— and charitable. In 
a word, he — have adorned a cloiſter, though he 
digraced a crown ; and was rather reſpectable for thoſe 
vices he wanted, than for the virtues he poſſeſſed. oe 
founded” the college of Eton, near Windſor, 


e ſcholars who had begun their ſtudieg 

The moſt remarkable commercial events of this 
period are the following At this time lived William 
Canning, 'an eminent merchant, who had been five 
oe of Briſtol. In the eleventh volume of 
Rymer's Fzdera are two letters from Henry VI. the 


one to the maſter-general of Pruſſia, the other to the 


magiſtrates of the city of Dantzick, recommending 
1 . 


College, in Cambridge, ac for the reception of 75 
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ing all poſſible favour e ae 
them, on account of their employer, whom the king 
ſty les, his beloved, and an eminent merchant of the 
ooo 
0 e a grant with 
two ſhips to Iceland, Halgelapdt, and Finmark; for 


mo years, notwithſtanding an act of parlia- 


ment prohibited all trade thither, hus was the king's 
N power ſet up in oppoſition to the Jnr of the 


At the requeſt of one John iT averner, of Hul, 
5 King Henry granted, that a as, of ſhip, which this man 
| tad delete ae een if not ſuperior, to a 
| goth carrack, ſhould be called the Grace-Dieu carrack, 
he king likewiſe-granted a licence to the owner to ex- 
port therein wool, tin, ſkins, leather, and other mer- 
chandiſe, from the ports of London, Southampton, 
Hull, and Sandwich, belonging either to Engliſh or 
to foreign merchants ;\ and to convey. it through the 


ſttraits of Morocco (Gibraltar) into "Italy, he paying 


aliens duties for the ſame ; and to bring home ſuch 
” diſe of other nations as was 7 wanted i in 
land, ſuch as bow-ſtaves;, wax; &. 
At the requeſt of Charles king of Sweden, King 
Henry granted a licence for a Swediſh ſhip, of the 
burden of e eee with merchandiſe, and 
having one hundred twenty perſons on-board, to 
came to the ports of England; there to diſpoſe of her 
Aadling, and to re-lade back with Engliſh merchandiſe. 
Thus we'lee thoſe norchera people | had acquired the 
art of conftrutin; burden, from the 
example of the E Ss er Lubeck, Wiſmar, 
| Roſtacks/ Se. in their neighbourhood, long before 


US T ſuch 


dimenſions. 


| e find a licence, hy the king toc merchant 
of Cracow, in 3 Sy e a ruby, 


72 bo ns dete and foucen caps for ale, 
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24 h.tmerchatit having "WIGS a - 
Engl -ſhip having the . 
London wers ſeized, and 
committed to the Fleet ; ati were afterwards 
amerced in the fm of chonkad wacks, to make 
to the owners their loſs by t the exptitre,”:' Hence 


it appears, that che Enghiſh therchants hatkonfiderably- 


extended their commeree” at this tna The 9 


noeſe, and other Ttalians, at à very early} named 
| FF pell tion” of the 


The. chiſter of nine Aendern CI. dighe Hig ; 


| dred- miles directly weſt from Portugal, called the. 


Azotes, Tercetas, or Weſtern Iſlarids, us accidentally: 
diſcovered: by a Flemiſh trader, who, in-a'voyage'he 
was making to Liſbati- happened to be driven by's - 
ſtorm, {6 far weſtyward as thoſe then uninkabitecd imac. | 


This diſcovery Wis madeit the year 1449, or; Af. 
ing to others in 1453 ſome indeed place it ſo far 

later as the year 148 1. The Cape de ns er | 
were diſcovered by. r Wee 


"Ox rus Wars born vorn THE ; Hover N 


*7 
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B K 0 is after 1. ended the 1 


throne, wis'oblipettts think of defending i it; for 
King Henry's queen 1 ENG encreaſe her 
army in the north tc ty tho d. ing Edward. 
therefore, put Himſelf at che heack Gf * thouſand 
men, accompanied&'Þby the Earl of Warwick, 2 and march 
— Porec in „ 5 when, . h the 
age of the river Aire, he ſent Lotd Fitzwalter to 
e himſelf with eng . *at Ferry- 
icge. He e took fleſtion of the paſ- 


| ſage, dut his defeated and force 
ay by Lord Cl od, nt mfg, . | 


ttoubles there. 
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of Warwick therefore ſent another detachment, com- 
manded by his brother Lord F e when Lord 


Clifford was defeated, and killed as he was flyin 
away; and thus was the paſſage recovered.---King 


Edward paſſed the river the next day, and, his 


army was twenty thouſand leſs in number than of 


the Lancaſter party, yet he offered them battle. But, 


at the beginning of the action, a very lucky accident 
aroſe in his favour ; a thick flight of Bow, which the 


wind drove into the face of the enemies, and which 
greatly diſtreſſed them. The engagement, however, 


continued with great reſolution on both ſides, from ten 


in the morning till almoſt evening, when Edward 


proved victorious. A very great number of the rebels 


were flain.; for, as their army was ſo very numerous, 


Edward had ordered no quarter to be given. About 
thirty - ſeven thouſand men were killed in this action, 


among whom were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and 
the rivulet of Wherf was dyed with their blood. This 


 _ was called the battle of Towton, 40% diy; nal 
that name near where the action happened.---King 
Henry and Queen Margaret waited the event of the 


battle, of which as ſoon as they were informed, they 


| removed from thence to Edinburgh. . 


In the mean time Edward was ſolicitous to conclude 


a truce with Scotland, in order to prevent Henry and 

his queen from having any aſſiſtance from thente; but 
Margaret, to break his meaſures, delivered up Berwick 
to the Scots, and concluded a marriage between Prince 


Edward her fon and Margaret ſiſter to King James III. 
But, as there were violent factions in Scotland at this 


time, King Edward concluded a treaty with the Earl 

of Roſs and thoſe of his party, in order to ſtir up new 
Queen Margaret had gone over to France to ſolicit 
ſuccours from Louis XI. which having obtained, ſhe 
entered Northumberland, with Henry, and the prince 
her ſon, in 1463. . 
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to ſeparate from her huſband, and both of them to 
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the Scots, and her army daily encreaſed by the coming | 


in of the Engliſh in the northern parts, ſo that it ſoon 
became very conſiderable. Edward immediately ſent 
brother to the Earl of Warwick, to 
deſigning to follow himſelf with a 
ter force. Montague, in his march, met with a 
ent of the enemy, under Lords Hungerford 
and Roſs, which he attacked and totally routed. And 


chen, marching on to Hexham, he ſurpriſed Henry in 


his entrenchments, and obtained a complete victory. 

The Duke of Somerſet, and Lords Roſs and Hun- 

gerford, were taken priſoners and beheaded, with ſeve · 

ral other officers of note. 

repeated misfortunes the houſe of Lancaf.- 
ruined, that M was obli 


for themſelves in the beſt way they could. The king , 


was ſtill protected by ſome of his friends, who con- 


veyed him to Lancaſhire, where he remained in 


for a twelvemonth ; but, being at laſt diſcovered, he was 


thrown into the Tower and kept cloſe priſoner. The 
queen fled with her ſon to a foreſt, 4 g ren was ſet 
upon by robbers, who ſtripped her of her and 

z treating her otherwiſe with the utmoſt ind: | 
A quarrel which ha among them about the di 


viſion of the ſpoil afforded her an opportunity of eſ- 


caping from their hands into another part of the foreſt, 
where ſhe wandered for ſome time without knowing 
what to do. At laſt, when quite. ſpent. == 
and fat + the fo a robber coming up to he 
drawn ſword in his hand. Finding it 

poſſible to eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly took the . 
herſelf under his protection. Advaneing to- 


wards therefore, and preſenting the young prince, 
Here (ſays ſhe), my friend, I commit to ee 
. This addreſs ſo much 
the robber, that, inſtead of offering her any 

Jurys he profeſſed himſelf. entirely devoted to her ſer- 

> VICE, 
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vice. Ain log: for ſome time concealed in the 
foreſt; ſhe was, at laft conducted to the ſea-fide; where 
the found a ſhip which conveyed her to Flanders. On 
— ſhe went to her father's houſe, who, 
chough very poor, gave her ſuch entertainment as he 
could afford: and in this retreat ſſie ſtaid ſome years, 
in-expedtation of eee of retmiering 

her affairs. 
Ning Eüwand now, having noienemics ab bie. 
confiſcated the eſtates of the Lancaftrians who refuſed 
to make their ſubmiſſion by a time prefixed, and be- 
ſtowed them on his friends: after which, he ſtudied to 
make himſelf popular, and by all manner of Ways to 
gain the affection af his ſubjects. He even granted an 
abſolute pardon to all Henry's friends, ae, 


* 1 e bee, eee mo 


In 2464, the king ſent the Earl of Ware to de · 
D ee in marriage, Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the 
 Queen:of France; ho concluded à treaty with the 
a ng of France for that purpoſe... But, whilſt this affair 
| w_ ne „he married: Elizabeth, daughter of 
| Foodville; and widow: of 3 
| za employed his arts of ſeduction 
this lady in vain before he married her; — 
the match was concluded juſt at the time phat 
the Earl of Warwick had ror ny no 
gociation with the Princeſs of Savoy. The miniſter 
therefore full of indignation againſt his ſove- 
reign: and Edward, forgetting how great cauſe he had 


donde determined/to remove him. 


from his countils. Warwick was:likewaſe diſgu uſted by 
| the favour ſhewn to the queen's party; which, though 

| a piece of very commendable policy in Ed- 
Ward, was entirely diſagrecable to the ambitious diſpo- 
ſition of that nobleman. | A plan of revenge was there- 
fore thought of ; and a maſt powerful combination 
was formed againſt. Edward: | to , accompliſh which, 
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was very extenſive, but likewiſe that of the Duke of 


Clarence, Edward's brother, to whom the earl had al- 


lied himſelf by giving him his daughter i in marriage ; 
after which he perſuaded him to embrace his cauſe. 
Some circumſtances which took place about this time 
alſo favoured the ſcheme. The inhabitants about St. 
Leonard's, in Yorkſhire, complained that the duties 
levied for that inſtitution, and Which had been ori 
nally appointed for pious purpoſes; were ſecreted by 
the managers, who refuſed to contribute their part. 


As the clergy were concerned in this affair, they at- 


tempted to ſilence their antagoniſts by eccleſiaſtical ful- 
minations them ; upon. wha the latter took 
up arms, fell upon the officers of the hoſpital, and, 
having maſſacred them, proceeded towards York, to 
the number of fifteen thouſand. In the firſt — 
they had the misfortune to loſe their leader, who was 
inſtantly executed. The rebels, however, ſtill conti- 


nued in arms, and in a ſhort time appeared in ſuecß 
numbers as to become formidable ta government, 


Henry earl of Pembroke was ſent againſt them with a 
body oy of five thouſand men; and, having taken Sir 
Henry Nevil, one of the leaders of the inſurgents, pri- 
ſoner, inſtantly put him to death; but this was 


revenged by a fimilar execution on himſelf, who * | 


to be defeated and taken 22 a 22 Fo 
after. This defeat had been occaſioned b 
ment betwixt the Earls of Pembroke and 
in conſequence of which the latter had gone off with 
his troops, leaving Pembroke to ſhift for himſelf the 
beſt way he could. The king, enraged at this, .cauſ- 


ed Devonſhire to be executed in a like ſummary mans 

ner: but this was of no ſervice to his cauſe ; a new 

body of inſurgents —_ peared under Sir Robert Welles, 
eman of that name. 


{on to a nobl The latter, in order 


to ſecure himſelf from all ſuſpicions of difloyalty, fled 

to a monaſtery ; but he was ſoon enticed from thence 

and put to death by 8 Leaf 
Vor. II. No. 19. 1 
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Edward, whoſe treachery was equal to his cruelty. 
His ſon ſoon en ſhared the ſame fate, being defeated 


and taken pri 3 by Edward, who inſtantly ordered 
ended, along with Sir T homas Laünde 


him to be 
and other perſons of distinction. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch an appearance of a general i in- 
ſurrection, the king had ſo little ſuſpicion of the loyalty 
of Warwick and Clarence, that he employed them in 
raiſing troops to quell the inſurgents. Inſtead of exe- 
their commiſſion with fidelity, however, they 
72 if the malcontents with all the forces they could 
| . but, being quite diſconcerted by the defeat and 
| death of Sir Robert Welles, they retired to Lancaſhire, 
in hopes'of being joined by Lord Stanley, who had 
mars the Earl of Warwick's ſiſter. Being diſap- 


pointed in this, they were obliged to diſband their 
army, and fly into Devonſhire, whence they ſet ſail for 


Calais. Upon their arrival on the continent, matters 
ſeemed not to be much mended : the deputy-governor, 
whom Warwick had left, refuſed him admittance ; nor 


would he even allow the Ducheſs of Clarence to land, | 


though ſhe had been delivered of a ſon on-board only 
a very few days before, and was at that time extremely 
ill. Being well acquainted, however, with the uncer- 
tainty of the affairs of England at that time, he after- 
wards made an apology to Warwick for this behaviour. 
The latter pretended to be eaſily reconciled ;_ but im- 


mediately. left the place, having ſeized ſome F lemiſh 


veſſels which he found lying in the neighbourhood. 
As a very cloſe alliance ſubſiſted between Warwick 
and the Duke of Burgundy, the King of France be- 
came uneaſy ; and therefore, as ſoon as the earl landed 
on his dominions, received him with the greateſt marks 
of efteem. The reconciliation betwixt him and the 
unfortunate Queen Magaret now ſeemed to be natural, 


though, conſidering all circumſtances, this muſt have 
W 4 appeared in a manner impoſſible. The earl's 


father had of 
| | ret; 
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tet; and Warwick, in return, had twice taken priſo- 


ner King Henry | baniſhed the a” and put to death 
almoſt all their r Kichful adherents. oy the-mediation 
e 


of the French monarch; however, alldifferences were ac- 
kay re A * was prepared to re- conduct them 
to England; and, ſei a proper opportunity, th 

landed at 9 a Fall 1 — RT 
while Edward was in the north ſupprefling an inſurrec- 
tion which had lately appeared there. Warwick was 
attended with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs on his arrival in Eng- 
land, and in leſs: than fix days ſaw himſelf at the head 


of fixty thouſand men. Edward was now obliged in 


his turn to fly the kingdom, Having narrowly eſcap- 
ed an attempt made upon his perſon by the Marquis of 
Montague, he embarked on-board a ſmall fleet which: 


lay off Lynn in Norfolk. While at ſea, he was chaſed 


by ſome ſhips belonging to the Hans Towns that were 
then at war both with France and England; but at 
length, having eſcaped all dangers, Edward landed ſafe- 
Iy in Holland: where he met with but an indifferent re- 

ception from the Duke 6f Burgundy, * whom he 
had lately entered into an alliance. 

Mar wick in the mean time advanced to London, and 
once more releaſed and placed on the throne the miſe- 
rable King Henry VI. A parliament was called, which 
very ſolemnly confirmed Henry's title to the throne, 
and Warwick himſelf was dignified by the people with 
the title of the King-maker. All he attainders of the 
Lancaſtrians were reverſed ;' and every one was reſtor- 
ed who had loſt either honours or fortune by his for- 


mer adherence to Henry's cauſe. At the ſame time 


Edward the Fourth's queen, whoſe ambition had cauſ- 
ed this revolution, was left in in England gree great. with child; 
and, in the utmoſt diſtreſs, took ſanctuary at Weſtmin- 
ſter, where ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who was named 
Edward, and of whom we are preſently to ſpeak. All 


the exiled Lancaſtrians now flocked to the newly- erect- 
3 ; ow i 
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of a duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham, And 


here it will be prope , for a moment, to ſtop, and re- 
mark the extteme reſs to which the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed characters were reduced in theſe times, when the 
ſhaft of adverſity ſeemed particularly levelled at thoſe 
of exalted rank, This nobleman, whoſe. father had 
long been eonſidered as the head of the who had 
2 the kingdom during the imbecile reign of 
Fen ry VI. had fled into the Low Comin on the diſ- 
colntilure of his friends; and, as he concealed his name 
and quality; he had there languiſhed in extreme-indi- 
gende. Philip de Comines tells us; that he ſaw * 


5 as "ROS as the Duke of Exeter, following the Duke o 


ndy's equip barefooted, and ſerving for their 
live ood, a "> ha High birth, in hoſe times, 
only ſubjected the poſſeſſor to a pre · eminence in miſe- 
ry. The ſtorm that rends the oak paſſes over the reed. 
All the adherents of Edward fled to the continent, or 
took ſhelter in monaſteries, where they were protected 
by the ecclefiaſtical privileges. But Edward's party 
was not yet deſtroyed. After an abſence of nine 
months, being ſeconded by a ſmall body of troops 
en, him By the Duke of Burgundy, he made a 
| t at Ravenſpur, i in Yorkſhire. At firft he met 
with little ſucceſs ; but, his army increaſing on his 
march, he was ſoon in a condition to appear before the 
capital, which immediately opened its gates. 


The unfortunate Henry was thus again plucked 


from the throne ; and the hopes of Warwick were al- 
moſt totally blaſted by the defection of Clarence, Ed- 
ward's brother. No now remained but to come 
to an engagement as ſoon as poſſible. Warwick knew 
his forces to be inferior to thoſe of Edward, but placed 
dependence on his own generalſhip. He there · 
advanced to Barnet, within ten of London, 
where he teſolved to wait the coming of Edward. The 


2 latter ſoon eame up with him; und, on the 14th of 


A 14715 * Prize of empire was moſt warmly 
* —— 
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bontended for. Early in the morning the battle was 
joined, and a fierce conflict was maintained till noon; 

he ambition of the two leaders had rendered their 
adherents prodigal of life, and only intent on flaugh- 
ter and devaſtation. The example of Warwick in- 
ſpired his troops with more than common reſolution; 
and victory, for a while, ſeemed propitious to his ex! 
ertions; but, in the iſſue, one fatal miſchance entirely 
reverſed the fortune of the day. A part of his army, 
deceived by the hazineſs of the weather, and the re- 
ſemblance of the armour worn, miſtook a party of his 
own forces for that of the enemy; and, falling furiouſly 
upon them, ſpread a general conſternation. "Warwick: 
did all tharexperience, conduct, and valour, could ſug- 
peſt to retrieve the miſtake, but in vain. Abandoning 
imſelf, therefore, to deſpair, he determined to die 
manfully in the field, rather than to ſwell the triumph 
of the conqueror, and glut his revenge. Ruſhing on 
foot, as he was, into the midſt of his enemies, he fell, 
covered over with wounds. Thus died the ambitious 
Warwick, who had made and unmade kings at plea- 
ſure. Ten thouſand of his army fell on that day; the 
obdurate Edward having ordered that no quarter 
37% 6. os ann tes wy 
The queen was juſt then returned with her ſon from 
France, where ſhe had been ſoliciting ſupplies. She 
had ſcarcely time to refreſh herſelf from the fatigues of 
the voyage, when ſhe received the fatal news of the 
death of Warwick, and the total deſtruction of her 


party. All her reſolution was not able to ſupport her 


under ſuch a terrible diſaſter. Her grief now for the 
firſt time, it is ſaid, manifeſted itſelf by her tears; and 
ſhe immediately took ſanctuary in the abbey of Beau- 
lieu, in Hampſhire. Here ſhe till found ſome friends 
willing to aſſiſt her. Tudor earl of Pembroke, 
Courtnay earl of Devonſhire, the Lords Wenlock and 
St. John, with ſome other men of rank, encouraged 


her pet to hope for ſucceſs, — | 
6 8 * 2 
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her to the laſt. On this 3 ſne e her 
courage; and, advancing through the counties of De- 
von, Somerſet, and Glouceſter, increaſed her army 
every day. At laſt, however, ſhe was overtaken by 
Edward with his viRorious army at Tewkeſbury, on 


the banks of the Severn. The queen's army was 


totally defeated ; the Earl of Devonſhire and Lord 
W were killed in the field; the Duke of So- 
merſet, and about twenty other perſons of diſtinction, 
who had taken ſhelter in a church, were ſurrounded, 

dragged out, and immediately, beheaded ; about three 
tho of their party fell in battle, and the army 
was entirely diſperſed. Queen Margaret and her ſon 
were taken pri oners, and brought to the king, who 


aſked the prince in an inſulting. manner, how he dared 
ta invade his dominions? The young prince replied, 
that he came thither to claim his juſt inheritance; 


upon which Edward ſtruck him on the face with his 


[gry] The Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, 


rd Haſtings, and Sir Thomas Gray, taking this 
blow as a fignal for farther violence, hurried the prince 


into the next apartment, and there diſpatched him with 
their daggers. To complete the tragedy, Henry 
' himſelf, who had long been the paſſive ſpectator of 


all theſe cruelties, was now thought unfit to live: 


whilſt confined in the Tower, it is pretended, and was 
erally believed, ſays Mr. Hume, that the Duke of 
Glouceſter killed him with his own hands. But, he 


adds, © the univerſal odium which that prince had in- 


curred, inclined, perhaps, the nation to aggravate his 


crimes without any ſufficient authority. It is cer- 


tain, however, that Henry's death — . and, 

though he laboured under an ill ſtate of health, this 
circumſtance, joined to the manners of the age, gave 

a natural ground of ſuſpicion, which was rather in- 


creaſed than diminiſhed, "by thee of his bod 
to public view. That prec only to rec 
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the compariſon. Of all thoſe that were made 


fu 
| pn oners, none were ſuffered to ſurvive. but Queen 


argaret, Doubtleſs, the king's; reſentments were 
as ſtrong againſt this lady as againſt any of the Lan- 
caſtrian party; but a regard to her ſex, more particu- 
larly her affinity to the French king, and her being na 
longer dangerous after the death of her huſband and 
ſon, mitigated the ſeverity of her fate. This very diſ- 
tinguiſhed heroine had maintained 'the cauſe of her 
huſband for fixteen years; in which time ſne had 
fought twelve battles, and had experienced ſuch fluc- 
tuations of fortune, as are ſcarcely to be paralleled. 
In the mean time the fleet, which had ever been ſub- 
ſervient to the Earl of Warwick, was now commanded 
by Thomas Nevil, the baſtard of Falconberg, who 
held it in the name of King Henry; but availed him- 
ſelf of the ry which it gave him to enrich him- 
ſelf, in theſe times of general commotion. Whilſt Ed- 
ward was with his army, in Worceſterſhire, this free- 


' booter formed a deſign of ſurpriſing the city of Lon- 


don; in order to which he entered the Thames, and 
landed with ſeventeen thouſand men, with whom he 
boldly attacked the place: this attack was gallantly 
withſtood by the citizens, who defended themſelves 
with ſuch reſolution, that he was forced to retreat with 
great loſs. Soon after he gave up the fleet, and ſub- 
mitted himſelf to the king, who knighted him, and 
made him vice-admiral ; which honour, however, he 
did not long enjoy; for, entering into ſome new in- 
trigues, he was detected, and loſt his head. hs © * 
The king had no ſooner ſettled his affairs at home, 
and reſtored the peace and naval power of England, 
than he determined on an expedition againſt France, 
in revenge for the ſuccour and aſſiſtance which the king 
of that nation had given to his enemies; for which a 
fair occaſion now 0 „ by the breaking out of a 
war between Louis XI. and Charles the Bold duke of 
Burgundy, For this purpoſe he formed 3 
i ' Wl 
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with the emperor Frederic III. and king of Hungary. 
It appears from Rymer, that he — all Erglith 
ſhips, of ſixteen tons and upwards, to be ready; as 
alſo the artillery, viz. cannon, (named culverins, fowl- 
ers, ſerpentines, &c.) beſides bows, arrows, ſpears, 
and ſwords; no hand- guns being as yet invented. 
Alſo ammunition, as gun- powder, [ pulveres] ſulphur, 
falt-petre, ſtones (for bullets), iron, lead, &c. All 
which he directed his officers to ſeize every where for 
his ule, paying ready money for them, (as was uſual in 
like caſes.) 5 nne 
Edward paſſed over to the aſſiſtance of his brother- 
in- law the Duke of Burgundy, with a mighty army, 
and a fleet of five — ſail, with which, in the 
month of July, 147 5, he entered the road of Calais, 
where he diſembarked his troops. The marine 
ſtrength of England, at this time, plainly appears from 
hence, and its conſequence may be fair y inferred: 
After the nation had been'debilitated by ſuch 
and deſtructive revolutions, we find the king under- 
_ this important expedition with ſuch a reſpecta- 
ble ce. * PR 


Edward, on his arrival, ſent a herald to Louis to 
claim the crown of France, and to carry him a defiance 
in caſe of a refuſal. The French king, far from re- 
plying to this bravado in a haughty ſtile, anſwered it 
with great temper, and even made the herald a con- 
 fiderable preſent: He afterwards diſpatched a herald 
to the Engliſh camp; and, having given him directions 
to apply to the Lords Stanley and Howard, who, he 
heard, were friends to peace, he deſired the good offices 
of theſe noblemen in promoting an accommodation 
with the King of England, their maſter. Edward, by 
this time, wanted to exchange the din of war for re- 
vellings with his miſtreſſes: each monarch entertain- 
ing, therefore, pacific diſpoſitions, a treaty was ſoon 
entered into, by which a truce, for one hundred years, 
was agreed upon between the two nations, on terms 

| ad more 


ſand crowns : from that time 
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vantageous than honourable to Louis, 
Tres wp to pay Edward, immediately, ſeventy Fx | 
50 ſand crowns, on condition that he ſhould withira 
his army from France; and promiſed to pay him 
thouſand crowns a- their joint 8 * 
the due payment o N which, 52 directors of the 
bank of Medicis, at Florence, became bound. T he 
reaſon why the treaties between England and F 
were called truces, ever ſince thoſe provinces, whic 
formerly belonged to England, were conquered by 
France, was, to prevent the claims of England on 
France from being ſtarted; a truce being nothing 
more than a ceſſation of hoſtilities. 
Buy this treaty it was further ſtipulated, that the 
dauphin, when of age „ ſhould marry the princeſs N i 
zabeth, the England's eldeſt * hter. 
order to ratify w 0 iche two kings d to Ws 4 
Tage: interview ; and, for 8 purpoſe, ſuitable pre- 
ns were made at Perpignan, near Amiens. 
Here Edward and Louis co privately together: 
and, having confirmed their friendſhip, and ex ia ed 
many mutual civilities, they ſoon after 
moſt honourable part of Louis's N. with Edward 


was, the ſtipulation for the 8 Queen Marga- 


ret. For the ranſom of this lad 415 Go pa fifty thoy- 

e paſſed her days in an 
able unruffled retirement till the year 1482, when 
he died. « She ſeems,” ſays Mr. Hume, neither 


to have poſſeſſed the virtues, nor to have been ſubj ject 


to the weakneſſes, of her ſex; and was as much 1 


ed with the ferocity, 28 endowed with the courage, of 
that barbarous | 


The annual Abe hereby agreed to be paid by 


France to England, - looked upon, and with rea, 


Jon, as a kind of tribute. Edward, we are N 
plied a confiderable part of the ſums thus raiſed to the 
repair of his AV; for which he always ſhewed | 
concern; and, by keeping a he 
Vor. II. No. 19. fa, 
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ſes, hold the French in conſtant terrors; whoſe king, 


to ſecure peace, diſtributed annually vaſt films among 


the privy-council of England. 


A war with Scotland gave the king an o ity 
of diſplaying his force, by ſending a great army, under 
the command of his brother the Duke of Glouceſter, 


into that country, and a powerful fleet to cruize upon its 


coaſt ;- which ſo terrified the Scotch, that they obli 
their prince to accept terms of accommodation. 
Edward, being now freed from all his enemies, be- 
gan to inflict puniſhment on thoſe who had formerly 


uppeared againſt him. Among the cruelties he com- 
mitted, that on his brother the Dake of Clarence was 


the moſt remarkable. The king happening to be one 
day hunting in the park of Thomas Burdet, a ſervant 


of the duke, killed a white buck which was a great fa- 


vdurite of the owner. Burdet, vexed at the loſs, broke 


out into a Paſſion, and wiſhed the horns of the deer in 


the belly of the perſon who adviſed the king to that 


Inſult. For this exclamation Burdet was tried for his 
life, and executed at Tyburn. The Duke of Clarence 


exclaimed againft the iniquity of this ſentence ; upon 
which he Was arraigned before the houſe of peers, 
found guilty, and condemned to death. The only fa- 


vour granted him was to have the choice of his death; 


and his choice was a very ſingular one, namely, to be 
drowned in a butt of Malmſey wine; which was ac- 
cordingly done. The Duke of Clarence left two 
children by the elder daughter of the Earl of War- 
wick: a ſon, created an earl by his grandfather's title; 
and à daughter, afterwards Counteſs of Saliſbury; 

each of whom died a violent death; a fate which, for 
many years, attended almoſt all the deſcendants of the 

royal blood of England... © e 
Edward had likewiſe croſſed the humour of the na- 
tion in refuſing ſuccour to the Flemings, who were the 
natural allies of the Engliſh, and from whom they an- 
nuully gained large ſums by the balance of trade. er 
* 0" * 8 4 *C atio 
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national diſcontent was further increaſed, by its be- 
coming apparent, that the French king never intended 


to perform the moſt eſſential. points of the laſt peace, 
2 that relating to the marriage of the dauphin 
with the princeſs- royal. This duplicity of Louis de- 
termined Edward to keep no terms with that perſi- 
dious monarch: he, therefore, prepared. for war; in 
the proſecution of which he determined to rely chiefly 
an his ſtrength at ſea, and not at all on the promiſes of 
his allies; - the experience, both of himſelf and his pre- 
deceſſors, ſtrongly atteſting the fallacy of ſuch a de- 
pendence. The pains King Edward took in diſpofing 
all things for a French war, and eſpecially in drawing 
together a numerous fleet, was ſo agreeable to his peo- 
ple, that they ſeemed heartily inclined to bear the ex- 
pence-which ſuch. an expedition muſt occafion, But, 
in the midſt of theſe n the king was 
ſeized with a ſudden diſorder, which, unexpectedly 
cloſed his life on the gth of April, 1483, when he had 
reigned twenty-two. years, and lived about forty- two. 
Mezeray very-candidly owns that the King's death was 
2 great deliverance to France, as it freed her from the 


terror of beholding again an Engliſh army, under a 
aris. | 


yictorious king, at the gates of P 3 
Edward IV. was a king more ſplendid and ſhowy 
than either prudent or virtuous; brave, though cruel ; 
addicted to pleaſure, though capable of activity in great 
emergencies ; and leſs fitted to prevent alls by wiſe 
utions, than to remedy them, after they had ta- 
place, by his vigour and enterprize. Beſides five 
daughters, this king left two ſons ; Edward prince of 
Wales, his ſucceſſor, then in his thirteenth year; and 
Richard duke of York, in his ninth. HAST 
We ſhall now proceed to recapitulate the moſt ma- 
terial commercial events in this reign. King Edward 


TV. calling in queſtion the validity of the powers of 
the ancient charter | 
of the Stel- yard, o . they procured a RvR 
r | 2 | 


ted to the German merchants, 
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and confirmation of their charter, by An 
monarch with a large ſum of money. The charter of 
the ſociety. of Engliſh merchants trading to the Ne- 
derten was at ths ſame time renewed, retaining its 
ancient name of The Society of St. Thomas Becket, 
ud. The named oy of he price, oſt proba Eng- 
d. e rince, woſt ro oe. 
cafioned theſe gran N Lo N 
The provinces Ser this Netherlands, wy more 8 
cially Flanders and Brabant, were in their meridian 
glory when their prince, ſtiled the Good Duke of Bur. 
gundy, deceaſed, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles 
the Bold, who married Margaret, ſiſter to King Ed- 
ward IV. of England. Sir William Temple obſerves, 
that, by the great extent of a populous country, and 
the growth of trade in Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, 
theſe two ſueceſſive dukes found themſelves a match 
for France, then much reduced, as well by the long 
continued wars with England as by the factions fo- 
mented by its princes. Charles the Bold added, to 
the great dominions which his father left him, the 
dukedom of Guelders and the county of Zutphen, in 
1473. The Netherlands, at this time, were enriched 
by their vaſt manufactures of linen and woollen; for, 
although the latter had a rival in England, the Engliſh 
having learnt to manufacture the woollen cloth which 
they conſumed, yet other European markets had been 
found for that commodity, which compenſated for the 
loſs of that by which it had formerly ſubſiſted. The 
ill- directed 2 and falſe policy "of Charles, how- 
ever, were very deſtructive to the country which he go- 
verned. By precipitating himſelf into wars with 
France and the Switzers, he was obliged to levy heavy 
taxes, which his ſucceſſors very improvidently aug- 
mented, and thereby reduced a country, which, under 
a wiſe and prudent government, might long have re- 
mained the moſt opulent in C dons hereby 
branſyuitting”to'0ther — — 
| on 
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leſſon well worthy of regard. The Duke of Bur 
dy's fleet was, at this time, the greateſt in 9 Droa 


. cording to Philip de Comines; whilſt England, re- 


go $ of her local advantages, after purſuing a moſt 
ctive plan of policy; by waſting its beſt and 
treaſure in continental wars, was torn with civil com- 
motions. 78 * 

Voltaire, in his General Hiftory of Sine, *. | 
ſcribes Antwerp as the great ſtaple of the northern na- 
tions: in Ghent, ſays he, there were fifty thou- 
ſand artificers employed in the woollen manufacture; 
Arras was celebrated for its beautiful tapeſtries. 


Two Engliſh merchants having, by encouragement UL 


from the Spaniſh Duke of Medina Sidonia, fitted out 
aMeetffor a voyage to Guinea, John II. king of Por- 
tugal ſent an embaſſy to Edward IV. to put a ſtop to 
that expedition; he claiming, by diſcovery and prior 
poſſeſſion, the ſeniory of Guinea; bee the en- 
teoprize was laid afide. | 

The fiſhing-trade of England, for exportation, maſt 
have been conſiderable at this time, as no leſs than four 
ſtatutes were enacted in one year, (two of which are 
now left out of the ſtatute book,) for the well- packing 


in caſks, ſalmon, herrings, eels; and other barrel- fiſh. 


Theſe are ſome of the earlieſt ſtatutes which regulate 

this branch of trade. Indeed there are ſtatutes for the 

rvation of the fry of ſalmon, lampreys, &c. ſo 
back as King Edward the Firſt's reign, eſpecially 

in the rivers Thames and Medway ; but thoſe related 


only to home · conſumption. 


The confuſion which attended the civil war between 
the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, throws an obſcurity 


over that part of our annals, which it is almoſt impoſſi- 


ble to diſpel. We have ſearcely any authentic monu- 
ments of the reign of Edward IV. and ou: ghe to read 
his hiſtory with much diſtruſt, from the boundleſs par- 
__ of the 8 22 cauſe: 
a that 
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J ab 


that diſficlence ſhould increaſe, as we proceed. to the 
protectorſhip and reign of his brother. | 

On the 5 for of Edward IV, the kingdom wasdi- 
vided into two neos factions... be. queen's. family, 
which during the laſt gn had he into power, was 
become gbnoxieus-te the,oldnoWjhity, ho conſidered 
them as —_ infer = king had pars 
vent theſe animaſcſes from vomingito a. height, 

by 8550 on: his death-bed- that his brother: Richard 

Glouceſter ſhauld be entruſted. With the regen- 

e © nlevcommenin per penoꝝ and unanimity duting che 
minority of his ſon. the . — was no dead 
than the former between theſe parties broke 


dut with vielenes g and the Duke of Glouceſter, who 


Was endued wich ee een eee 
| profit by their gontentions. His firſt ſtep was to get 
| Numielf declared protector of the realm; and, having 
arreſted the Earl of Rivers, the king's-uncle and gut- 
_ dian, he met young Edward in his way from Ludlow 
caſtle, where-the lacs king had rendering the latter 
E of his reign, and rel] peatully affered fo condut 
to London. "Havi ty ſecured. the perſon of 
tte king, he next got pollefiion of his brother's * 
alſuo. The queen had retired wich this child into Weſt- 
minſter-abbey.s .and-it was not withoyt-extreme regret 
that ſhe deliyered him up at Fame pri- 
* 1 a 
Sionceſter had made himſelf 
Kc of the — —- he had 
them confined in the Lower, under pretence of guard- 
ing them from danger 4; rand-(oon-after ſpread reports 
of their illegitimach and by. pretended obſtacles put off 
the ay king's coronation. --. Lord Stanley firſt be- 
gan to his defgns-3 and/communicated his ſuſ- 
Picions 0 La . who had-long- been firmly 
attached to the kings amily. Lord Haſtings would 
not at firſt give credit to this ſurmiſeʒ but he very ſoon 
oe, had — — 
munucat 
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municated to him. On the 13th of June, 1483, he 
was hurried out of the oouncil- room in the Tower by 


Glouceſter's order, and beheaded on a log of timber, 


The ſoldiers who carried him off made a buſtle as 
though an attempt had been made to reſcue him, and 
one of them diſcharged a blow at Lord Stanley's head 
_ with a pole-axe; but he happily eſcaped by ſhrinking 
under the table. The —4 x ce were executed the 
Earl of Rivers, and ſome others, who had committed 
no other crime than being faithful-to the try Low. 
The protector now thought he might with ſafety 
claim to the throne. He had -previouſly gained over 
the Duke of Buckingham, a nobleman of great inflſu 
ence among the robs He uſed his — endea - 
vours to inſpire the people with a notion of the illegi- | 
timate birth of the late king, and conſequently of his 
children. Dr. Shaw, a popular preacher, was alſo hired 
— —— 25 the fame purpoſe from St. 
Paul's Croſs. Having expatiated on the incontinence 
of the queen, and the illegality of the young king's 
title, he then made a panegyric on the virtues of the 
protector. It is the protector (continued he) who 
carries in his face the image of virtue, and the marles 
of a true deſcent. He alone can reſtore the loſt glory 
and honour of the nation.” It was hoped that upon 
this occafion ſome of the populace would have cried 
out, « Long live King Richard but, the audience 
remaining ſilent, the Duke of Buckingham undertook 
in his turn to perſuade them. Having expatiated on 
the calamities of the last neign and the Ulegitimacy of 
the preſent race, he told the that he ſaw only 
one method of 'w off the miſeries hic threat- 
ened the ftate, which was by electing the protector; 


but he ſeemed that he would never be 
ſk ict por to accept a crown accompanied with 
He next aſked: bis audi- 

Rei aus. I 1 eee” 17 reel 


king? . * | 
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fued. The mayor; who was in the ſecret, willing to 
relieve him in this embarraſſed ſituation, obſerved, that 


the citizens were not accuſtomed to be harangued by a 
man of his quality, and would only ive an anſwer to 


their recorder. This officer, there ore, repeated the 


duke's ſpeech; but, the people continuing ſtill filent, 
« This 1s ſtrange obſtinacy Ges the N we only 
require of you, in plain terms; to declare, whether or 
not you will have the Duke of Glouceſter for your 
king; as the lords and commons have ſufficient power 
without your concurrence ? At this, ſome of the 
meaneſt apprentices, incited by the ſervants of the pro- 
tector and Buckingham, raiſed a feeble cry of God 
fave King Richard! The mob at . repeated 
the cry; and: chrowing ug heir caps into the air, eri- 
ed out, A Richard! A Richard! Aſter this farce 
was acted, Buckingham, on the 24th of June, 1483, 
waited on Richard with offers of e crown: but the 
protector, with hypocritical „ at firſt declined 
the offer; till being told that the people, in caſe of 
his refuſal, muſt look out for one that would be more 
compliant, he accepted the government of England and 
France, with a reſolution, as he faid, to defend the one 
wan ſubdue the other. 

The firſt ep taken by . or- 
ders th Sir Robert 1 overnor of the 
Tower, to put the young princes to death. But this 
he refuſed 3 rs vely. anſwered, that he knew 
not how 'to — his hands Wn innocent blood, A 
fit inſtrument for this purpoſe, however, was not lo 
wanting. Sir James Tyrrel teadily undertook the o 
fice; and Brackenbury was ordered to reſign the keys 
to him for one night. Tyrrel cheoſing three aſſociates, 
Slater, Deighton; and Foreſt, came in the night-time 
to the doc of the chamber where; the princes were 
Jodged; and, ſending in the aſſaſſitis bade them exe- 
cute their commiſſion, while he himſelf ſtaid without. 
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WARS or ENGLAND. 81 
fleep. The aſſaſſins ſmothered them with the bolſter 
and pillows; after which they-ſhewed' their naked bo- 
dies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at Pp 
ſtair-foot under an heap of ſtones. *' 

Theſe circumſtances are ſaid to 3 W 
in the ſacceeding reign, though the perpetrators eſcaped 
uniſnment. 1 — 5 the two princes were 
— 5 for without any ſucceſs under the reign of 
Kan! VII. but in the time of Charles II. the bones of 
two perſons anſwering to their age were found in the 
ſpot where they were ſaid to have been buried ; 'w 
being ſuppoſed to be the remains of theſe two unfortu« 
nate youths, they ee anole monu- 
ment in Weſtminſter abbey. | 
. — » having thus ſecured hiinſelE: on ene dons 
moſt iniquitous methods; attempted to 
en his intereſt by foreign alliances, Re 
favour of the clergy at home by great aa 
but he found his power threatened: from a quarter 
where he leaſt expected an attack. The Duke of 
Buckingham, who had been ſo inſtrumental in raifing 
him to the throne, did not think himſelf properly re- 
warded. He made a demand of ſome confiſcated lands 
i? p to which his family had an ancient claim. 
ichard either reluctantly complied with his requeſt, or 
only granted it in wy that à coolneſs ſoon: enſued 
between them, and in a little time Buckingham came to 
a reſolution of dethroning the monarch whom he had 
juſt raiſed. For ſome time he remained in doubt, 
whether he ſhould aſſume the crown himſelf or ſet up 
mother. At length he determined on the latter; and 
reſolyed to declare for Henry earl of Richmond, : who 
was at that time in exile in Brittany, and was confi- 
dered as the only ſurviving -branch of the houſe of 
Lancaſter. - He was one of thoſe who had the good 
fortune to eſcape the numerous maſſacres of the for- 
mer ;> but, as he was a deſcendant” of John of 
Guant þ the female line, en that reaſon ob- 
Vor. U. No. 20. L noxious 
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notious to thoſe in pbwer. He had * lived in 
exile, and was once delivered over to the ambaſſadors 
of Edward IV. who were preparing to carry him to 
England; when the Duke of Brittany, who delivered 
e eee 
— 1 as they were carrying him on ſhip- 


to the crown by ſucceſſion was very 


doubtful: but deus derten of Richard inclined 


the people in general greatly to favour him; and, to 
. to his title, a mateh was 
projected betwixt him and the Princeſs Elizabeth, the 
— of Edward IV. which, by uniting the 
two rival es, Would put an end to thoſe: diſſen- 
fions which had ſo long filled the kingdom with blood- 
thed and confuſion. Richard, in the mean time, from 
ſome reaſons which have not been particulariſed by 
hiſtorians, began to entertain doubts of the fidelity of 
Buckingham, and determined to cut him off. For 
this purpoſe he ſent for him to court: but Bucking- 
ham, inſtead df obeying the ſummons, fled into Wales, 
where he raiſed a conſiderable army, and forthwith ſet 
out to the eaſtward with a deſign to invade England. 
Nüchard haſtened ta meet him with what forces he 
could raiſes but the march of Buckingham being 
retarded hy ai moſt uncommon inundation of the Se- 
vern which laſted ten days; his troops were fo diſheart- 
ened at this event, that they almoſt all deſerted him. 
The duke as therefore abliged to fly in diſtreſs, and 
Richard inſtantiy ſet a! price upon his head. Buck- 
ham was nom obliged to truſt his life in the hands 
of an old ſervant uf bia on, named Baniſter; but 
this man, temptrdi by the greatneſa of the reward, be- 
trayed him to the ſheriff of Shro by whom he 
was ſeized and conducted to Richard at Saliſbury, 
who; cauſed. him to becexecuted without delay. The 
Earl of Richmond, in the mean time, had ſet tail from 
St. Maloes with à body: of five. thouſand: men : but, 
after his arrival in Evgings, receiving the rb 
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time he had not ventured to dq.,'. At-prifent, matters 
were ſo dircumſtanced, that the parlinment had no 
other neſourqe than to comply witit his dbeſires, and 
n rig ht to the cromn. An t Nmap 


man eg macy of Edward's children ã 
— an attain o confirmed againſt the ati df 
Richmond; the uses of tontia 


andpoundage/werd 
granted to the king for life; and e e only ſon Edward; 
then about twelve years of age, was created Prince of 
Wales. In return for theſe conceſſions, Richard paſi 
ſed ſeveral popular laws, parti the e. 
tartingꝛof money 4 benevolences, 1 others 
calculated to gain the gdod wilkof the —— 
He paid cis court alſo to thè queen · dawagen with ſuch 
aſſiduity and ſucceſs, that ſtia left hier ſanctuary, and 
put herſalf and her daughters into his hands. Fhe 
ambition and cruelty- of this man indeed: are ſaid to 
have extinguiſhed every ſentĩment of natural affection 
28 well as anity. He had married Anne, the ſe - 
cond daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and widow ci 
Edward prince of Wales, whom he -him{elf had mur- 
dered: but, having borne him but one ſon, who died 
about this time, he conſidered her as an invincible ob - 
ſtacle to the acoompliſhment of his deſires:; for which 
teaſan it: was thought he put an end tb her life by poi. 
ſon: and, as he knew thet the projected match between 
the Eatl of Richmond and the Princeſs Elizabeth could 
only make the rivalſhip of the former any way formi+ 
dable, he reſolved) to obtain a diſpenſation from the 
for marrying her himſelf. The queen-dowager 
E have come into this ſcheme with a view 
to recover ary? 20 but the princeſs herſelf always 
of the his addreſſes with ——— * The refuſal 


* ceſs" occaſioned no ſmall perplexity in Ri- 
* 12 WEE chard; 
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ehard;2ard' before he could determine on any proper 
tiethot'of ticcompliſhinghis purpoſe, he received news 
of Riehmond's preparations for landing in England. 
Theſe being ſoon accompliſhed, Henry ſet fail from 
Harfleur im Nurmandy, and landed without op tion, 
on the 17chref Auguſt 1485, at Milford Haven in 
| your Richaie in the mean time, not Derne 
where-the 'invefion. was to take place; had 
at Nottingham; which, being almoſt in the = 
the kingdort, was therefore proper for reſiſtin any 
— Sir Nice ap Thomas and Sir Walter: 
bert were evtnthiſſioned by Richard to oppoſe his rival 
in Wales ; but the former immediately deſerted to 
him, and the lattep made but a very feeble reſiſtance. 
Richard i tFeſolved to meet his antagoniſt, and 
to riſſe every on the event of a battle. He there- 
fore who hr his match till he came within ſeven 
miles to the weſtward of Leiceſter, near | Boſworth. 
Neichmond though he had not above ſix thouſand men, 
and the er ee boo moron 
the combat; being chiefly: en by the 
miſes of Lord Stanley to join — with a body of ſe * 
thouſand men, and with whom he hovered at a little 
diſtance from the intended field i battle, N 
indetermiried to join' exther ſide. 

The king; having — his army to form 
themſelves in order of battle, intruſted the van to the 
Duke of Norfolk; while he himſelf; with the crown on 
his head, took the command of the main body. Lord 
Stanley in the mean time poſted himſelf on one flank 
between the two armies, while his brother Sir William 
took his ſtation directly oppoſite. As his intention of 
either joining the enemy or keeping neutral during the 


time of the ent was now far from Joubt- 
ful, Richard ſent him orders to join the main body; 
which not being lied with, the tyrant gave orders 


to cut off the head of Lord Strange his ſon; but, his 
friends repreſenting to him that this would — 5 


% 
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Lord Stanley his enemy ; but that, if he ſpared his ſon, 
he would at leaſt ſtand neuter ; he therefore counter- 
manded his firſt order. Both the two gemies, on 


n which ſo much depended, and by which ſò ich was 
ly decided, were very ſmall. Richard had only ten'thou- 
n ſand men, and the Earl of Richmond but half that 
g number. Lord Stanley and his brother had together 
* three thouſand men, and Sir William Stanley two. 
re The two principal armies at laſt came to an engage- 
1 ment, in the fields of Boſworth, the 22d. of Auguſt, 
r- 1484. The king charged the earl ſo briſſcly, that his 
al troops gave way, and the earl was in much danger, 
to for Richard rode up directly to him and offered to de- 
E. cide the fate of the day by a ſingle combat. But this 
nd the earl declined, ſuffering ſeveral of his knights to in- 
e- terpoſe between them. On which occafion, Sir Wil- 
en liam Brandon, the earl's ſtandard - bearer was killed by 
th. the king, and Sir John Cheyney diſmounted ; who was 
en, one of the ſtrongeſt and braveſt knights in the earl's 


ne army. And now Lord Stanley and his brother Sir 
o- William, fell upon the flanks of the royal army, which 
7en obliged the king to quit the earl to give new orders to 
tle his troops, whom the Stanley's had thrown into diſ- 
ply order. But what till further diſtreſſed Richard was, 
| the Earl of Northumberland, who commanded one 
wing of the royal army, ordered his men to quit their 
arms. Richard, being now ſenfible that the day was 
loft, with a few of his men ruſhed impetuouſly amon 

the thickeſt of his enemies, and met with the death he 
ſought. For he choſe not to ſurvive the day in which 
he faw himſelf abandoned by ſo many of his ſubjects, 
otherwiſe he probably might, as a ſwift horſe was 
brought to him to make his eſcape, but which he re- 
fuſed, -- On the king's fide were killed the Duke of 
Norfolk; and about one thouſand men ; but Richmond 
loſt only an hundred, and no perſon of conſequence, 
except Sir William Brandon as already — 
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Thus fell the laſt prince of the houſe of York, who, 

if we credit the hiſtorians that have written under the L 

influence of the houſe of Tudor, was the moſt aban- a 

doned tyrant that ever waded through ſlaughter to a a 

throne, If he had been a prince unſtained with blood, b 

he would have been the only one of his hquſe, who a 
lived to a mature age, exempt from that defilement : 
his enemies allow, however, that his judgment was 
ſound and penetrating, and his courage undaunted. 
To heighten that deteſtation of this prince, which they 
want to raiſe, writers deſcribe him as a little, crooked; 
withered, hump- backed, monſter, who remained two 
years in his mother's womb, and, at laſt, was born 
with teeth, and hair on his ſhoulders, to intimate how 
careful providence was, when it formed a tyrant, to 
give due warning of what was to be expected. Yet 
theſe portents, ſays Mr. Walpole, e were far from 
prognoſticating a tyrant ; for this plain reaſon, that all 
other tyrants have been born without theſe prognoſtics. 
Does it require, he aſks, * more time to ripen a feetus 
that 1s to prove a deſtroyer than it takes'to form an 
Ariſtides ? Are there outward and viſible ** of a 
bloody nature? Who was handſomer than Alexander, 
Auguſtus, or Louis XIV? and yet who ever com- 
manded the ſpilling of more human blood? The truth 
ſeems to be, that Richard, who was ſlender, and not 
tall, had the right ſhoulder a little higher than the left; 
a defect eaſily ſwelled by the magnifying glaſs of party, 
the diſtance of time, and the amplification of tradition, 
into ſhocking deformity. Philip de Comines, who 
was very free ſpoken, even to his own maſters, and 
therefore not likely to ſpare a foreigner, mentions the 
beauty of Edward IV. but ſays nothing of the deform- 

ity of Richard, though he ſaw them together ; and 
farther, the old Counteſs of Deſmonde, who had 
danced with Richard, declared, he was the handſomeſt 
man in the room except his brother Edward, and was 
very well made; and John Rous, the antiquary of 


Warwick» 
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Warwickſhire, who faw Richard at Warwick, de- 
ſeribing his perſon, mentions no other defect than the 
inequali his ſhoulders : and, indeed the vigour 
and activity with which he exerted himſelf in battle 
are an evident proof of his being poſſeſſed of that 
bodily ſtrength which is never enjoyed by perſons . 
much deformed.. | 
Richard was thirty-two years of age when he died; 
and had reigned two years and two months. His 
crown was found on the field of battle, and immedi- 
ately placed on the head of the conqueror ; the whole 
army crying out, Long live King Henry. His death 
terminated- the race of the Plantagenet kings, after 
they had been in poſſeſſion of the crown three 
hundred and thirty-one years. Thus ended alſo the 
conteſt between the two roſes, which had not only de- 
Yet populated the country, but had introduced a ſavage 
cruelty of manners. England, during this wretched 
aeg preſented a wide ſcene of ſlaughter and deſo- 
JV ccc 
In theſe long contentions between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, the commons of England re- 
mained ſpectators of diſorders, which, in thoſe times, 
it was not in their power to prevent: they ſucceſſively 
acknowledged the title of the victorious parties; but, 
under Edward IV. as well as Richard III. and under 
Henry VII. who terminated theſe quarrels, the com- 
mons continually availed themſelves of the important 
ſervices which they were able to perform to the reign- 
ing ſovereign, by obtaining eſſential advantages for the 
whole body of the people. Still, however, that ſyſtem 
of legiſlation, which the various conflicting intereſts 
of the ſeveral parts of the ſtate, in after-times, ſerved 
to adjuft and eftabliſh, had received only its firſt rude 
outline. The attributes of liberty were neither rightly 
defined, nor clearly underftood ; and the world might 
have grown old, generations might have ſucceeded ge- 
nerations, ſtill ſeeking them in vain. It has been by a 
2505 | 23 fortunate 
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able to erect herſelf a temple. 

ture, as it ſhould ſeem, to ſubſiſt in ſocieties formed of 
fuch imperfect beings as mankind, ſhe ſhewed, and but 
juſt ſhewed, herfelf, to the ingenious nations of anti- 
conſtantly miſtaken in the form of the worſhip they 
dominion and: conqueſt over other nations, they were 

tions to her, ſhe ſtill remained, with regard to them, 
the unknown goddeſs. | 
which ſhe had ſeemed to give a preference, driven to 


Illes. It is there, that, freed from the danger of external 


bleſſings of induſtry and equality. Fenced in on every 


| thall have again been laid waſte by 8 it wil 
mill continue to ſhew mankind, nat 
a | l | 
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fortunate conjunction of circumſtances, and it ſhould 
be added, by the aſſiſtance of a favourable ſituation, 
that liberty has, in the laſt and preſent century, been 


Invoked by every nation, but of too delicate a na- 


quity that inhabited the ſouth of Europe. They were 
paid to her. As they continually aimed at extending 
no leſs miſtaken in the ſpirit of that worſhip; and 
though they continued, for ages, to pay their devo- 

Excluded, fince that time, from thoſe places to 


the extremity of the weſtern world, baniſhed even out 
of the continent, ſhe has taken refuge in the Britiſh 


diſturbance, and aſſiſted by a happy pre- arrangement 
of things, ſhe has been able fully to 9 the form 
that ſuited her; and ſhe has found fix centuries to have 
been neceſſary to the completion of her work. 
Being ſheltered, as it were, within a citadel, ſhe 
there reigns over a nation which is the better entitled 
to her favours, as it endeavours to extend her empire, 
and carries with it, to every part of its dominions, the 


fide with a wide and deep ditch, the ſea; guarded with 
ſtrong outworks, its ſhips of war; and defended by the 
courage of its ſeamen; it preſerves that important 
ſecret, that ſacred fire which is. ſo difficult to be kin- 
dled ; and which, if it were once extinguiſhed, -would 
perhaps never be lighted again. When the world 
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that ought to unite them, but what is of no leſs im- 
portance, the form under which they ought to be 


united. And the philoſopher, when he reflects on 


what is conſtantly the fate of civil ſocieties amongſt 
men, and obſerves, with concern, the numerous and 
powerful cauſes which ſtem, as it were, unavoidably 
to conduct them all to a ſtate of incurable- political 
ſlavery takes comfort in ſeeing that liberty has; at laſt, 
Fr to mankind, and ſecured an aſylum 
to herſelf. ain 9 Den 03 e 
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Of Thx Wars or ExcLAnD UNDER 
777... 4 RH 
JENRY. VII. was crowned King of England on 
the zoth of October 1485; and, to heighten 
the ſplendour dn that occaſion; he beſtowed the rank 
of knights-banneret on twelve perſons, and conferred 
peerages on three. Jaſper earl of Pembroke, his 
uncle, he created Duke of Bedford; Thomas lord 
Stanley, his father-in-law, Earl of Derby; and Ed- 
ward Courtenay, Earl of Devonſhire. At the coro- 
nation likewiſe appeared a new inſtitutjon, which the 
king had eftabliſhed for perſonal ſecurity as well as 
pomp; x band of fifty archers, who were denominated 
Yeomen of the Guard. But leſt the people ſhould 
take umbrage at this ſtep; as if it implied a diffidence 
of his ſubjects, he declared the inſtitution to be - 
tual. The ceremony of the coronation was performed 
by Cardinal Bourchier archbiſhop of: Canterbury. 
On the 18th of January 1486, he was married to the 
Princeſs Elizabeth's and his marriage was celebrated 
at London with _ appearance-of joy than either 
his firſt entry or his coronation had been. Henry re- 
marked with much diſpleaſure this general favour 
_ to the houſe of Tork; and the ſuſpicions = 
m it not only diſturbed his tranquillity during the 
Vor. II. No. 26 X Whole 
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whole of his reign, but bred diſguſt towards his con- ſuf 
ſort herſelf, and poiſoned all his domeſtic „. ſov 
The reign of Henry VII. was for ſeveral years diſ- of 


turbed by plots and inſurrections. The people, by a mu 
long — of civil war, had become ſo turbulent and tha 
factious, that no governor ſhould rule, nor could any bee 
| king pleaſe, them. The violent animoſity expreſſed by fort 
this monarch, however, againſt the houſe of York, may tion 
juſtly be confidered as one of the cauſes of the extreme prir 
eneſs to rebellion manifeſted by his ſubjects. In- fall) 
Read of endeavo to conciliate the affections of the trea 
oppoſite party, h . —4— ſtrove to quell them by ab- tuna 
 Tolute force and 3 & For this purpoſe he took a not 
ey, ſoon after his acceſſion, to the north of Eng- terat 
where the Yorkiſts were very numerous; hoping polit 
to get the better of them by his preſence. In his jour- WW icruj 
thither, he received intelligence of an inſurre&tion WW cond 
againſt him by Viſcount Lovel, with Sir Henry Staf- WW bee 
ford, and Thomas his brother, who had raiſed an army, 
and were marching to befiege the city of Worcefter, 
while Lovel approached to aſſiſt them with a body of 
three or four thouſand men. They were diſperſed, 
however, by the offer of a gn pardon ; which in- 
duced Lovel to withdraw his troops, who were 
thereupon obliged to ſubmit to the king's mercy. The 
Stafford's took in the church of Colnham 
2 Abingdon; LANG _ it was found that this church 
not the priv rotecting rebels, they were 
2 — was executed at Tyburn 
younger, que he had been miſled y 
his brother, — a 
This ſucceſs was ſoon x ay followed by the birth of 
a prince; whom Henry named in honour of the ce- 
lebrated King Arthur, who is faid to have been the di- 
rect anceſtor of the houſe of Tudor. All this ſucceſs, 
however, as well as the general ſatisfaction which the 
birth of a prince 33 from the houſes both of 
Took and e neceſſarily oxcalipned, _ 2 
Cl 
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ſufficient to reconcile the hearts of the Engliſh to their 
ſovereign. His extreme ſeverity to the houſe, 
of York ſtill continued; and unfortunately this was 
much more beloved by the generality of the nation 
than that of Lancaſter, Many of the Yorkifts had 
been treated with great cruelty, and deprived of their 
fortunes under pretence of treaſon ; a general reſum 
tion had likewiſe been made of the grants made bythe 
princes of the houſe of York. It was likewiſe univer- 
ſally believed that the queen herſelf met with harſh 
treatment, on account of her being one of that unfor- 
tunate houſe ; and, from all theſe circumſtances, it was 
not unreaſonably imagined that his enmity was inve- 
terate and invincible. Hence, notwithſtanding his 
politic and vigorous adminiſtration, people made no 
ſeruple of openly expreſſing their diſapprobation of his. 
conduct and government; and one rebellion ſeemed to 
be extinguiſhed only to give birth to another. The 
king had, at the commencement of his reign, conſined 
the Duke of Clarence's ſon, as has already been men- 
tioned. This unfortunate youth, who had obtained 
the title of the Earl of Warwick, was, through long 
confinement, entirely unacquainted with the affairs of 
the world. Simple as he was, however, he was now 
made uſe of to diſturb the public tranquillity. - The 
queen-dowager was with great reaſon ſuſpected to be 
at the bottom of this conſpiracy ; but, not choofing to 
interfere openly in the matter herſelf, ſhe employed 
one Simon a prieſt of Oxford to execute her purpoſes. 
This man caſt his eyes upon one Lambert Simnel, a 
baker's ſon in the ſame place, a youth of only fifteen 
years of age; but who, from his graceful appearance 
and accompliſhments, ſeemed proper for perſonating 
2 man of quality. A report had ſpread 

the people, that Richard duke of York, ſecond ſon of 
Edward IV. had ſecretly made his eſcape. from the 
cuelty of his uncle, and lay ſomewhere concealed in 
England, 8 firſt inſtructed his pupil to 

1 2 
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aſſume that name, which he found to be much the 
object of public affection; but, hearing afterwards a 
new report, that Warwick had eſcaped from the 
Tower, and obſerving that this news was attended with 
no leſs general ſatisfaction, he changed the plan of his 
impoſture, and made Sininel perſonate that unfortu- 
nate prince. The pliant youth was therefore directed 
by his inſtructor to talk upon many occurrences, as 
happening to him in the court of Edward. But, as 
the impoſture was not calculated to bear a cloſe exami- 
nation, he was removed to Ireland; and ſo well had he 
profited by the leſſons given him, that he no ſooner 
preſented himſelf to the Earl of Kildare the deputy, 
claiming his protection as the unfortunate Earl of 
Warwick, than he began to conſult with ſeveral other 
noblemen with regard to him. Theſe expreſſed even 
aà ſtronger belief in Simnel's ſtory. than the deputy 
himſelf had done; and in proportion as the ſtory was 
ſpread abroad, the more credit it obtained. The im- 
ſtor was lodged in the caſtle of Dublin; the inha- 
itants univerſally took an oath of allegiance to him, 
as the true deſcendant of the Plantagenets z he was 


crowned with a diadem taken from the ſtatue of the 


bleſſed virgin, and proclaimed king by the title of Ed- 
ward VI. and the whole kingdom followed the example 
of the TTT 2 
Such an unexpected event alarmed Henry ſo much, 
that he would have gone over to Ireland on purpoſe to 
qu the rebellion in perſon; had he not been afraid of 
e machinations of the queen-dowager in his abſence, 
To prevent any thing of this kind, it was reſolved to 
confine her for life in a monaſtery ; under pretence, 
however, that it was done on the account of her hav- 
ing formerly delivered up the princeſs her daughter ta 
King Richard. The queen murmured againſt the 
feverity of her treatment; but the king ed in his 
reſolution, and ſhe remained in confinement till the 
time gf her death, which happened ſome years —_ g 
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The next meaſure was to ſhew Warwick to the 
people. He was taken from the Tower, and led through 
the principal ſtreets of London; after which he was 
contacted in ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's, where 
great numbers were aſſembled to ſee him. Still, how- 
ever, they proceeded in Dublin to honour their pre- 
tended monarch ; and he was crowned with great ſo- 
lemnity in the preſence of the Earl of Kildare, the 
chancellor, and the other officers of ſtate. At laſt, 
being furniſhed by the Ducheſs of Burgundy with a 
body of two thouſand veteran Germans under the 
command of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced 
officer, he reſolved to invade England. He landed in 
Lancaſhire, from whence he marched to York, expect- 
ing that the country people would riſe and join him on 
his march. But in this he was deceived: the people 
were unwilling to join a body of foreigners ; and were 
beſides kept in awe by the great reputation of Henry. 
Lord Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebel 
army, determined to bring the matter to a ſpeedy iſſue. 
Accordingly he met the royal army at Stoke in the 
county of Nottingham, on the 6th of June, 1487, 
He firſt ſent a detachment to take poſſeſſion of 
Newark, to ſecure a paſſage over the Trent ; but 
Henry having encamped between him and Newark, 
prevented his „ taking place. The earl, finding 
the king's forces doubled his, drew up his army on 2 
ſpot where he could not be ſurrounded ;_ which was ſo 
narrow, that the king could not extend his front beyond 
that of the rebels. Henry, however, in the ſituation 
he was in, drew up his army in three lines, and, con- 
fiding in the ſuperiority of his number, attacked the 
earl. An obſtinate engagement enſued, but at length 
King Henry obtained a complete victory. Lord Lin- 
coln, with four thouſand private men, periſhed in the 
battle; and Simnel with his tutor Simon were taken 
riſoners. Simon, being a prieſt, could not be tried 
by the civil power, and was only committed to cloſe 
Nen 9 * coufine- 
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_ confinement. Simnel was pardoned, and made a ſcul- 
lion in the king's kitchen, whence he was afterwards 
— -x-"0p to the rank of falconer, in which employment 
e died. N 
Henry, being now freed from all danger from that 
quarter, determined to take ample vengeance on his 
enemies. For this purpoſe he took a journey into the 
north; but, though he found many delinquents, his 
natural avarice prompted him to exact heavy fines from 
them rather than to put them to death. His proceed- 
ings, however, were extremely arbitrary; the crimi- 
being tried, not by the ordinary judges, but either 
by commiſſioners appointed for the occaſion, or ſuffer- 
ing puniſhment by ſentence of a court - martial. Hav- 
ing thus fully eſtabliſned his authority as far as it could 
be done by ſuppreſſing and puniſhing domeſtic enemies, 
he next determined to recommend himſelf to his ſub- 
jets by a report of his military diſpoſition ; hoping, 
that by undertaking, or pretending to undertake, ſome 
martial enterpriſes, he would thus gain the favour of a 
ple naturally turbulent, and unaccuſtomed to live 
ong at peace with their neighbours. He certainly had 
not, however, the leaſt intention of proſecuting foreign 
conqueſts ; though, to pleaſe the people, he frequently 
gave out that he deſigned to invade France, and lay 
waſte the whole country, rather than not recover his 
continental poſſeſſions. Under theſe pretences, parti- 
cularly that of aſſiſting the Bretons whom the King of 
France had Jately ſubdued, and who had applied to 
him for relief, he perſuaded his parliament to grant him 


a conſiderable ſupply ; but this involved him in ſome 


difficulties. The counties of Durham and York, who 
had always been diſcontented with Henry's govern- 
ment, and ſtill farther provoked by the oppreſſion 
under which they had laboured after the extinction of 
Simnel's rebellion, oppoſed the commiſſioners ſent by 
the king to levy the tax. The latter applied to the 


Earl of Northumberland, requeſting his advice and aſ- 
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ſiſtance in the execution of their office; but inſtead of 
being able to enforce the levying of the tax, he himſelf 
was attacked and put to death by the inſurgents. This 
act of violence, committed by themſelves, ſeemed to 
render the inſurgents deſperate ; ſo that without more 
ado they prepared to reſiſt the royal power, under 
the conduct of one Sir John Egremond ; but in this 
ill conducted and precipitate ſcheme they met with no 
ſucceſs, Henry inſtantly levied a confiderable force, 
which he committed to the charge of 'the Earl of 
Surrey ; by whom the rebels were quickly defeated, 
and one of their leaders taken priſoner. Sir John 
Egremond fled to the Ducheſs of Burgundy, who 
afforded him protection. 

Thus Henry obtained the ſubſidy which he had fo- 
licited under pretence of invading France. He would 
willingly have avoided any expence in preparations for 
that purpoſe, in order to keep the money in his poſſeſ- 
ſion; but as the Bretons had applied to him for aſſiſt- 
ance, and their diſtreſſes became every day more ur- 

nt, he found himſelf obliged to attempt ſomething. 
With this view he ſet ſail for Calais with an army of 
twenty-five thouſand foot and one thouſand fix hun- 
dred horſe, of which he gave the command to the Duke 
of Bedford and the Earl of Oxford': but, notwith- 
ſtanding this apparent hoſtile diſpoſition, negociations 
for peace had been ſecretly begun, and commiſſioners 
even appointed to conſider of the terms, three months 
before King Henry ſet out for the continent. As the 
love of money was the prevailing paſſion of the Enge 
liſh monarch, and the poſſeſſion of Bretagne was a great 
object to France, an accommodation ſoon took place 
betwixt the contending parties. The King of France 
engaged to pay Henry near two hundred thouſand 
pounds, as a reimburſement for the expences of his ex- 
pedition, and ſtipulated at the ſame time to pay him 
and his heirs an annual penſion of twenty-five thouſand 

12 oh Thys 
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Thus the authority of Henry ſeemed to be ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, as to leave no reaſon to dread any rival in 
time to come; but till he found himſelf miſtaken, 
The Ducheſs of Burgundy, reſenting the depreſſion 
of her family, and exaſperated by her frequent miſcar- 

| 7 in the attempts already made, reſolved to make 
a final effort againſt Henry, whom ſhe greatly hated. 
For this, purpoſe ſhe propagated a report that her 
nephew Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had 
eſcaped from the Tower where his elder brother was 
murdered, and that he ſtill lay ſomewhere concealed. 
Finding this-report eagerly received, ſhe ſoon found a 
young man who aſſumed both his name and character. 
The perſon choſen to a& this part was the ſon of one 
| Olſbeck, or Warbeck, a converted Jew, who had been 
in England during the reign of Edward IV. His name 
was Peter ; but it had been corrupted after the Fle- 
miſh manner into Peterkin, or Perkin. It was by ſome 
believed, that Edward, among his other amorous ad- 
ventures, had a ſecret correfpondence with Warbeck's 
wife, which might account for the great ſimilarity of 
features between Perkin and that monarch. The 
' Ducheſs of Burgundy found this youth entirely ſuited 
to her purpoſes. The leſſons ſhe gave him were eaſily 
learned and ftrongly retained. His graceful air, his 
courtly addreſs, his eaſy manners, and elegant conver- 
ſation, were capable of impofing upon all but thoſe 


who were privy to the impoſture. The kingdom of 


Ireland was pitched upon for Perkin's firſt appearance, 
as it had been before for that of Simnel. He landed 
at Cork; and, immediately aſſuming the name of Ri- 
chard Plantagenet, was followed by great numbers of 
eredulous people. He wrote letters to the Earls of 
Deſmond and Kildare, inviting them to join his party; 
he diſperſed every where the ſtrange intelligence of his 
eſcape from his uncle Richard's cruelty ; and, his ſtory 
meeting with general credit, he ſoon became an object 
of the public fayour, All thoſe who were diſguited 
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with the king, prepared to join Perkin; but parti- 
cularly thoſe who were formerly Henry's favourites, 
and had contributed to place him on the throne. 
Theſe, thinking their ſervices had not been ſufficiently 
repaid, now became heads of the conſpiracy, Lord 


Fitz- Walter, Sir Simon Montfort, and Sir Thomas 


Thwaites, favoured Duke Richard's title; but none 
ed openly-in his ſupport but Sir Robert Clif- 
ford, and Sir William Barley, who went over to Flan- 
ders, and were introduced by the Ducheſs of 5 
dy to the acquaintance of the young prince, to whom 
they made a tender of their ſervices. Clifford wrote 
back to England, that he knew the perſon of the young 
Duke of Vork, as well as he knew his own, and that 
the young man was undoubtedly Richard, Duke of 
York. Such poſitive intelligence, from a perſon of 
rank and character, was ſufficient to put the affair be- 
yond all doubt, and excited the wonder and attention 
of the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was held 
in ſuſpenſe; a regular conſpiracy was formed againſt 
the king, and a correſpondence eſtabliſhed between the 
malcontents in England and thoſe in Flanders. 
Henry was no ſooner informed of theſe particulars, 
but he proceeded in counter-working the projects of 
his enemies. He now firſt pabliſked the account of 
the murder of the two princes in the Tower, aſſigning a 


time for it, when it was natural for him to hope that 


the people would think it likely to have happened; 
Indeed, as Mr. Walpole obſerves, it is remarkable, 
that no enquiry had been made into the murder on 
Henry the Seventh's acceſſion, the natural time for it, 
when the paſſions of men were heated, and the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord Lovell, Cateſby, Ratcliffe, and Ri- 
chard's real abettors, or accomplices, were attainted 
and executed; neither was any mention made, in the 


act of parliament that attainted Richard himſelf, and 


no proſecution of the ſuppoſed aſſaſſins was ſet on foot 


till now; nor did Henry ever intereſt himſelf to prove 


* 
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that both were dead, till he had great reaſon to be- 
lieve that one of them was alive. It was ſaid, that 
there were but four perſons who could ſpeak, from 
knowledge, of theſe murders. Sir James Tirrell, 
Pighton, and Foreſt, with the prieſt of the Tower, 
who removed their bodies from under the ſtairs, where 


they had been buried, to a place unknown. The two 


laſt were dead, and the two firſt being examined, are 
ſaid to have avowed the fact; though Dighton, one of 
the aſſaſſins, was ſuffered to go unpuniſhed wherever 
he pleaſed ; and Sir James I irrell, who had enjoyed 
Henry's favour, was ſuffered to live, but was ſhut up 
in the Tower, Upon which Mr. Walpole aſks, 
« What can we believe, but that Dighton was ſome 
law mercenary wretch, hired to aſſume the guilt of a 
crime he had not committed; and that Sir James 
Tirrell never would confeſs what he had not done, 
and was therefore put out of the way on a fictitious 
imputation * 8 at 
Whilſt the friends of the houſe of York were thus 
combining againſt the king, he himſelf was no leſs in- 
tent on preventing the impending danger. He not 
80 endeavo to convince the people that the 
uke of York was really dead, but cauſed the hiſtory 
of this claimant to be publiſhed, whom he pretended 
to have traced to his original meanneſs; deſcribirtg 
him as the ſon of a Jew; and whoſe real name was 
Perkin Warbeck. Wa 
At the ſame time this youth made an attempt to 
land in Kent, but, being beat off hy the inhabitants, he 
proceeded to Ireland: finding his hopes fruſtrated 
there alſo, he went next to try his ſucceſs in Scotland. 
Here his fortune began to mend; James III. Who was 


then king of that country, received him very fayour- 


ably, acknowledged his pretenſions to be. juſt, and ſoon 
after gave him in marriage a daughter of the Earl of 
Huntley, one of the moſt beautiful and accompliſhed 


- 


ladies of her time. Nor did he ſtop at theſe * 
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of favour, but reſolved upon aſſiſting him in his at- 
tempts to mount the throne of England. It was ex- 
ted, that, upon Warbeck's firſt appearance in that 
ingdom, all the friends of the — of York would 
riſe in his favour: on this. preſumption, the King of 
Scotland entered the country with a ſtrong army, and 
proclaimed the young adventurer king; hut, contrary 
to his expectations, the people were diſinelined to re- 
ſort to his ſtandard; fo that he was obliged to retire 
back to Edinburgh. Soon after a treaty of peace was 
concluded between Henry VII. and James III. by 
which it was ſtipulated, that the latter ſhould re- 
nounce the intereſts of Warbeck: on which he was 
obliged to quit Scotland, and ſeek another aſylum. [02 
Warbeck had now, for the ſpace of five years, con- 
tinued to alarm Henry. He had been acknowledged 
in France and Flanders, partially in Ireland, and 
more generally in Scotland, as the legal inheritor of 
the Engliſh crown; but, being now forced to retire 
from the latter country, he ſecreted himſelf in the 
wilds and faſtneſſes of Ireland; ſoon, however, a cir- 
circumſtance occurred, which proved favourable for 

bringing him again forward into action. | 
Under pretence of raiſing an army to oppoſe the 
inroads of the King of Scotland, Henry had procured 
from his parliament a ſubſidy of one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds: when this money came to be 
levied upon the people, the inhabitants of Cornwall, 
numerous, poor, robuſt, and courageous, loudly com- 
_— contributing to repel an enemy, from whom, 
y their remote fituation, they had nothing to fear. 
Every inſurrection now was followed by a project for 
dethroning the king: they therefore marched with 
one Flammock, a lawyer, Bodeley, a carrier, and Lord 
Audley, at their head, directly to 'Londgn, and en- 
camped upon Blackheath. There the king's forces 
ſurraunded and attacked them, anno 1497. The 
battle was bloody two * were killed on the 
2 ſpot, 
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ſpot, and - almoſt all the reſt of the inſurgents were 
made priſoners; The three ringleaders of this inſur- 
rection were executed, but the other priſoners were 
diſmiſſed without further puniſhment. The mutinous 
diſpoſition, in the weſtern counties, was not extin- 
guiſned by this defeat. It was now determined by the 
malcontents, to ſend for Perkin Warbeck from Ire- 
land, to be their leader. Atriving ſoon after, he 
found himſelf at the head of a body of three thouſand 
men, on which he publiſhed a proclamation againſt 
Henry, and aſſumed the title of Richard IV. He 
then attempted to take the city of | Exeter by ſtorm, 
but was repulſed. : Hearing of the king's approach 
towards the-city;- he deſiſted from his defigns againſt 
it and retired. It was then that his firmneſs forſook 
him; and, abandoning the enterprize, though his fol- 
lowers now amounted to ſeven thouſand men, he took 
ſanctuary in the monaſtery of Beaulieu, in the New 
Foreſt. His wife fell into the conqueror's hands; 
who placed her in a IE ſituation near' the 


queen's perſon, with a ſuitable penſion, which ſhe 


5 her death. Soon after, upon a promiſe 
of a pardon, he ſurrendered himſelf to the king, and 
was confined in the Tower; 4 from thence, 

and finding it impracticable to get out of the kingdom, 
he again took ſanctuary at Shyne: the prior of that 
monaſtery gave him up to the king, upon condition of 
a pardon, and Warbeck was, a ſecond time, commit- 
ted a priſoner to the Tower; but, ſtill reſtleſs and en - 
terpriſing, he engaged the Earl of Warwick, his fel- 
low-priſoner, to enter into a project for their eſcape, 
by the murder of the lieutenant of the Tower. The 

vigilanoe of the king ſoon diſcovered this: it was even 


very generally believed, that the ſcheme had been laid 


by himſelf, in order to draw Warwick and. Perkin in- 
to the ſnare; but this ſuſpicion was founded, indeed, 

more on the general idea entertained of the — 
character, than on any poſitive proof. Perkin, 8 
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this offence, was arraigned, condemned, and ſoon af- 
ter hanged at Tyburn; whilſt the inoffenſive Earl of 
Warwick was brought to a trial, and accuſed of form- 
ing deſigns againſt the government, for which he was 
condemned — op tO in 1499- Ni 3 

To Henry VII. in a great meaſure is owi 

ſent civilized ſtate of the Engliſh nation. He had all 
along two points principally in view; the one to de- 
preſs the nobility and clergy, and the other to exalt 
and humanize the populace. In the feudal times 
every nobleman was poſſeſſed of a certain number of 
vaſſals, over whom he had, by various methods, ac- 
quired an almoſt abſolute: power; and, therefore, up- 
on every ſlight diſguſt, he was able to influence them 
to join him in his revolt or diſobedience. Henry con- 
fidered, that the giving his barons a power to ſell 
their eſtates, which were before unalienable, muſt 
greatly weaken their intereſt. ' This liberty therefore 
he gave them; and it proved highly pleafing to the 
commons, nor was it diſagreeable to the nobles them- 
ſelves. His next ſcheme was to prevent their giving 
liveries. to many hundreds of their dependents, who 
were thus kept like the ſoldiers of a ſtanding army to 
be ready at the command of their lord. By an act 
paſſed in this reign, none but menial ſervants were al- 
lowed to wear a livery; and this law was enforced 
. We are told by Lord Bacon, that the Earl of Ox- 
ford, the king's favourite general, in whom he always 
placed great and deſerved confidence, having ſplen- 
didly entertained his royal maſter at his caſtle of He- 
ningham, was deſirous of making a parade of his 
magnificence, at the departure of his royal gueſt; and 
ordered all his retainers, with their liveries and badges, 
to be drawn up in two lines, ti. at their appearance 
might be the more gallant and ſplendid. My lord, 
faid the king on ſeeing them, I have heard much of 
your hoſpitality;. but the truth far exceeds the mw 
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Theſe handſome and ycomen, whom I ſee 
on both ſides of me, are, no doubt, your menial ſer- 
vants.” The earl ſchiled, and confaſſed that his for. 
tune was tod narrow for ſuch magniſicence 
are moſt of them (ſabjained he) my retainers, who are 
come to do me ſervice at this time, when they know 
Fam honoured with your majeſty's preſence.” The 
1 ſtarted a little, and ſaid, +4 x By my faith, my 
I thank you for your good cheer, but] muſt not 
allow my laws to be broken in my ſight. » My attorney- 
general muſt ſpeak to you. The earl 1s ſaid to have 
paid no leſs than ſiſteen thouſand marks, as a 
ſition for this offene. If this king had not made it 
apparent, that avarice and rapacity ever influenced 
his condu@, ſuch an inſtance of enforcing the laws 
againſt his favourite, might haue been confidered as 


dlictated by impartiality, and a rigid adherence to juſtice. 
In humbdliog the clergy, Henry was not fo ſuc- 
eeſsful. The number of eriminals of all kinds who 
ſound 


protection in monaſteries and other places a 
inted for religious worfhip, ſeemed to — 
it ee eee wo all kinds of mw 

Henry uſed all his: intereſt with the;pope to get th 
_ fanctuaries aboliſhed, but to no $9.7" oY that 
he could-procure was, that if the thieves, murderers, 
or-robbers, regiſtered as ſanctuary-men, ſhould ſally 
out and commit freſh offences, and retreat again, in 
ſuch caſes they might be taken out of the ſanctuary 

and delivered upito juſticd e. 
In 150, the king's eldeſt fon Arthur was married 
to the Infanta Catherine of Spain, which marriage had 
been projected and negociated ſeven years, But the 
prince dying in a fe-C months after marriage, the prin- 
ceſs was obliged to marry his younger brother Henry, 
who was created Prince of Wales in his room. Henry 
himſelf made all the ion which a youth of 
twelve yearsof age is capable of; but, as the king 
Peꝛrſiſted in his reſolution, the marriage was by the 
Big pope's 
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th day of January, A. P. 15023; and the nuptiala 
= ſolemnized ——— — rejoieings of the 
people; who hoped the miſchief a the mutual 
enmity of the two kingdoms would ceaſe, hy virtue 
of this Alhiance, though perhaps they did not foreſee 
the union which it afterwards produced. When this 
affair was debated in council, an Engliſh. nobleman 
obſerved, that, if Henry ſhould farvive his male iffue, 
the crown would devolve to the king of Scotland: to 
which Henty replied, that in ſuch a caſe Scotland 
would become an acceflion to England, as the ſmaller 
would always be ſwallowed up in the greater dominion. 
kingdom of Cabil, an the deats-of Queen Thbilt 
kingdom Of: Cale, on of ; 
returning from the Low Countries, with his queen, 
to Spain, on the concluſion of a ſucceſsful war in Hol- 
land, was dtiyen, by a violent ſtorm, into the harbour 
of Weymouth, in Dorſetſhire. As ſoon as Henry had 
notice of the accident which had befallen this pri 
he determined to turn it to his on advantage. He 
received Philip with the utmoſt. magnificence, and 
with every mark of friendſhip and reſpect; but, while 
be kept him and his conſort thus entertamed with a 
round of pageantry and amuſements, he concluded a 
treaty of commerce, the benefits of which are to this 
S — 
In the part 11 „his economy, 
which had always been exact, degenerated into avarice, 
and he oppreſſed the people in à very arbitrary man- 
ner. He had two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, per- 
feftly qualified to ſecond his avaricious intentions; 
They — . 
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priſon by indictment ſuch perſons as they intended to 
— — whence 2 got free but by 
paying heavy fines, which were called mitigations and 
compoſitions: but by degrees the very forms of law 
were omitted; and they determined in a ſummary way 
upon the properties of the ſubjects, and confiſcated 
their effects to the royal treaſur xx. | 
We may obſerve, however, to the praiſe of Henry 
VH. that ſometimes, in' order to promote commerce, 

he lent to merchants ſums of money without intereſt, 
when he knew that their ſtock was not ſufficient for latec 
thoſe enterprizes which they had in view. And in infor 
ſome things it muſt be allowed, that heſhewed a mag- * 
niſicent ſpirĩit; particularly in building that noble coin. 
chapebinWeſtminſter-abbey, which bears his name, and i 
which coft him fourteen thouſand. pounds. Henry 
VII. died of the gout in his ſtomach, in the year 1 509, 
having lived fifty-two years, and reigned twenty - three; 
and wðas ded by his ſon Henry VIII. In Henry 
built a large ſhip of war, called the 
Great Harry, which coſt fourteen thouſand pounds. 
This was, properly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the Eng- 
liſh navy. Before this period, when the king wanted 
a fleet, he had no other expedient than to hire ſnips 
from the merchants. Henry VII. ſeems to have been 
the firſt king who thought of avoiding this inconve- 
nience, by raifing ſuch a naval force as might be, at 
all times, the ſecurity as well as glory of the kingdom. 
About fifty years after building this ſhip, it was ac- 
identally ſet on fire at Woolwich, and conſumed to 
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He was allowed, by his cotemporaries, to have 

been one of the moſt politic princes of the age in which 

he lived; and his hiſtory has been tranſmitted to poſ- 

terity by the maſterly pen of the great Lord Chancel- 

lor Bacon, who, in doing juſtice to this king's talents 

for government, has ſhewn his own abilities; and, by 
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has ſet a noble example to Engliſh hiſtorians, to be 
more ſolicitous about truth, the tation of 


themſelves, as writers, or the glory of thoſe whoſe 
actions they record. An example which each ſueceed- 
ing age increaſes the difficulty of following; ſince, as 
corruption encreaſes, it not only enervates the will, 
but alſo warps the underſtanding. So rigid was the 
frugality, and ſo boundleſs the extortion, of this prince, 
that the treaſures, diſcovered at his death within his 
coffers, by far ſurpaſſed thoſe which were accumu-, 
lated by any former monarch. One writer | hath 
informed us, that they amounted to five millions 
and three hundred thouſand pounds, moſtly in foreign 
coin. But Lord Verulam makes mention only of 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds, which the king 
had concealed in private corners, under his own lock 
and key, at the palace of Richmond, where he died. 
Even this ſum appears incredible, if we reflect on the 
great ſcarcity of money during that perio u. 
Henry VII. was a prince admirably. ſuited. to the 
times in which he lived: though "poſi none of 
thoſe qualities of the heart which engage the love of 
mankind; yet, by an nndefatigable ,aduity to buſi- 
nels, and an unremitting attention to his own-intereſt, 
he gradually weakened that ſpirit of tumult and re- 
volt, which prevailed throughout the nation. By a 
ſteady adherence to principles of ſound policy, ho 
humbled an inſolent and factious nobility; and in- 
creaſed the power and conſequence. of the people, be- 
becauſe they were the beſt ſupport of his throne. 
Science now began to dawn, after the world had been 
involved in a long night of ignorance. The art of 
printing was now introduced; and the peaceful arts 
found admirers a people, Who, till then, had 
reliſned nothing but feats of arms. The hiſtory of 
England hitherto, is little elſe than a relation of the 
tranſactions of a barbarous nation, obeying with re- 
Vox. II. No. 21. £ | 
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4 more refined ſyſtem of politics was adopted; human 
wiſdom, as if rouſed from her lethargy of thirteen 
hundred years, began to practiſe every art to tame 
the natural ferocity of the people, and to introduce 


Re 
| — icy of Henry to divert the ſpirit of 
his ſubjects from war to trade, which his long ref. 
dence in Bretagne had ſhewn him the benefits of, and 
ven him an inſight into. At this time Chriſtopher 
Columbus, a man of obſcure birth, whoſe knowledge 
of aſtronomy and navigation was far ſuperior to that 
of his cotemporaries, was led, by a ſecret N to 
Imagine, that another continent certainly exiſted, and 
that he was the perſon deſtined to diſcover it. The 


idea of antipodes, which ſuperſtition had condemned az 
| heretical and impious, reaſon itſelf had: treated as 


chimerical, appeared, to this penetrating genius, to 
have its — in truth. This ls S the 
£ OT Ge into 9 mind, took 
a po n af his imagination; and having, in 
— the acquiſition of a new henüphere to 
his native country, Genoa, and to Portugal, where he 
then __ he — his „ eee into 
England, to propoſe this ſtupendous enterprize to 
Henry VII. whilſt he himſelf paſſed over int'Spain 
to ſound the diſpofition of that court upon the ſame 
buſineſs. . Bartholomew Columbus, in his voyage 
from Liſbon to England; was taken by pirates, who 
for ſome time retained him in their ſervice, making 
him undergo the moſt cruel hardſhips. From thele 
he found means to eſcape, but deſtitute of the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life. Arriving in England, he pro- 
ceeded to London; but in ſo poor a condition, and his 
health ſo much impaired, that he wanted both oppor- 
tunity and ſpirit to proſecute the buſineſs of his voy- 
a To ſuhſiſt himſelf in a ftrange country, he {et 
” conſtructing maps and — and, in this 
employment, 


However, it was not 
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, diſcovering very uncommon {kill in coſ- 
he recommended —_ to the few ſcien. 
tific men, :which _ When he had 
been'three years Rnd, he dad become ſo cele- 
brated for his e e that he found means to be in- 
troduced to the king; to whom he preſented a map of 
the world, of his own ; and afterwards en- 
tered into a negotiation in fof his brother. Henry 
is faid to have reliſhed the ſcheme, and to have ac- 
tually agreed about attempting the diſcovery, before 
Chriſtopher Columbus had brought things to bear in 
Spain; but Bartholomew, meeting with freſh i impedi- 
ments in his return to his brother, was prevented from 
him an account of his ſucceſs, before he was ac- 
nally kling, under the patronage 'of the crown of 
Spain, upon this important enterprize.---Such was 
the narrow eſcape, which this country had of being 
ruined, by the mines of Potoſi! «© The Spaniards,” 
lays the t Monteſquieu, after the conqueſt 
of Mexico and Peru, abandoned their natural riches, 
in purſuit of a repreſentative wealth, which daily' de- 
graded itſelf, Before this diſcovery, gold and filver 
* extremely ſcarce in Europe; and Spain becom- 
all of a ſudden, miſtreſs of a prodigious quan 
of theſe metals, conceived hopes to which ſhe had ne- 
ver before aſpired. The wealth ſhe found poſſeſſed 
by the inhabitants of the conquered countries, great 
as it was, did not, however, equal that of the mines 
there. The Indians concealed part of it; hn vhs 
Lent made no other uſe of Pl and filver, than to 
magnificence to the temples of their gods, and to 
— hi kings 7 fought not for it with. 
avarice. In ſhort, they had not the ſe- 
cret of theſe metals from every mine, but 
2 from — where the ſeparation might be made 
with fire: they were ſtrangers to the manner of mak- 
ing uſe of mercury, and bs to mereury itſelf. 
* the Nen — 


diſcoveries. His offer was 
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was doubled: this appeared from the price of .commo. 
dities, which every e was doubled. The Spa- 
niards raked into the mines, ſcooped out mountains, 
invented machines to draw out water, to break the 
ore, and ſeparate it; and as they ſported with the 
lives of the Indians, they forced them to labouf with. 
out merey. In proportion as the ſpecie of Europe 
increaſed the profit of Spain diminiſhed: they had 
ery year a quantity of metal, which gradually be 
came leſs precious. e 
When we contemplate the new world, which, by 
the ſkill and indefatigable labours of this great man, 
was thus revealed to the inhabitants of Europe, the 
firſt circumſtance that ſtrikes us is, its immenſe ex- 
tent. It was not a ſmall portion of the earth, ſo incon- 
fiderable, that it might have eſcaped the obſervation 
or reſearch of former ages, which Columbus diſco- 
vered: he made known a new hemiſphere, of greater 
extent than either Europe, Aſia, or Africa, the three 
noted diviſions of the ancient continent; and not much 
inferior to a third part of the-habitable globe. 
Though Henry's reign was continually troubled 
with internal commotions, theſe did not, however, 
prevent the king directing his attention to the diſco- 
very of unknown countries, which views had been 
firſt excited by the lights which had been thrown upon 
the ſubje& by Bartholomew Columbus. A Venetian, 
named John Cabot, who reſided at Briſtol, an expe- 
rienced ſeaman, encouraged by the ſucceſs of Colum- 
bus, in diſcovering the Hand of Hiſpaniola, addreſſed 
himſelf to the king, with propoſals Grating like 
1 — oe ted; and, in 
e year 1496, the king granted him letters-patent, 
by the name of 3 of Venice — to 
his three ſons, Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sanctius, autho- 
rizing them to diſcover unknown lands, and to con- 
quer and ſettle them; with many. privileges, and un- 
this fingle reſtriction, that the ſhips they fitted 


out 
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out ſhould be obliged to return to the port of Briſtol 
In conſequence of this licence, the king cauſed a ſhip 
to be fitted out at Briſtol; to which were added, three 
or four ſmall veſſels, freighted with proper commo- 
dities;, which fleet failed in the ſpring of the year 
1497. The principal object with Cabot was, to find 
a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies: ſo that he 
appears to have reaſoned in the ſame manner that Co- 
lumbus did, who imagined, that as the 9 
ſailing eaſt, came to the weſtern coaſt of the Indies, 

he, by ſailing weſt, might reach its oppoſite ſhore. 

5 Jchn Cabot, having with him his ſon Sebaſtian, 
proſecuted a north-weſt courſe till the 24th of June, 
when, about five in the morning, they firſt diſcovered 
land; which Cabot, on that account, called Prima 
Viſta, or Firſt Seen. Another iſland, - leſs than the 
firſt, he ſtyled the Iſland of St. John, becauſe it was 
ſeen on the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt. He afterwards 
failed down to Cape Florida, and the Labradore coaſt; 
and then returned to England, bringing with him 
three of the natives, but without making any ſettle- 
ment there. This was a very important diſcovery, 
fince, in truth, it was the firſt time the continent of 
America had been ſeen, Columbus being unacquaint- 
ed therewith till his laſt voyage, which was made the 
year after, when he co Soo a part of the iſth- 
mus of Darien. Fabian, in his chronicle, ſpeaks ex- 
prefaly of this expedition, and of the natives that were 
brought to England, ſpecifying the time when the 
diſcovery was made, and by John Cabot, a Venetian. 
Notwithſtanding, other writers, among which are 
Speed and Stowe, aſcribe this diſcovery wholly to Se- 
baſtian, the ſon. But a clear and deciſive teſtimony, 


in favour of John Cabot, is, that Sebaſtian, who was 


alive in 1555, could not, at the time of this voyage, 
have been above twenty years Ad; and it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that ſo arduous an enterpriſe ſhould be en- 
uſted to one ſo young. eee 
e Four 
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Four years after this voyage had been perfur 
Henry granted his letters - patent to Hugh Elliot, and 
Thomas Aſnhhurſt, merchants of Briſtol, and others, 
for ſettling colonies in new: diſcovered countries, 
which grant bears date ninth December, 1 50 . It 


was preſumed, from the ſeveral voyages made after 


this, with a view of examining what advantages might 
be derived from theſe new territories, that they were 
fit for nothing but to carry on the fiſhery for cod, 
which abounds in that ſea. Accordingly, ſmall veſſels 
uſed to be ſent out in the ſpring, which returned again 
in autumn, with their freight of fiſh, both ſalted and 
freſn. The conſumption of this article became almoſt 
univerſal; at length an idea was formed of maki 
ſettlements there. Thoſe that were at firſt eſtabli 
were at conſiderable diſtances of time from each other, 
and were ſo unſucceſsful, as to be forſaken'ſoon after 
they were formed. It was not till the year 1608, 
that any permanent ſettlement | was made: this grew 
into importance, and raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of emulation, 
that within forty years, all the ſpace that extends along 
the eaſtern coaſt, between Conception-Bay and Cape 
Ras, on the iſland of Newfoundland, was peopled by 
a colony, amounting to above. four thouſand fouls, 
Thoſe who were concerned in the fiſhery being forced, 
both from the nature of their employment, and that 
of the ſol), to live at a diſtance from each other, _ 
paths of communication through the woods. Their 


general rendezvous was at St. John's, where is an 
excellent harbour formed between two mountains, at 


a very ſmall diſtance from each other, and large enough 
to contain above two hundred ſhips. - Private traders 
from the mother-country ſupply theſe coloniſts with 


every neceſſary, in exchange for the produce of their 


fiſhery. Thus did Henry VII. lay the firſt founda - 
tion of thoſe coloniq which, in proceſs of time, raiſed 
r Dipping mn yapalaton. 
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Hips, under the command of Vaſco ge Sni. who, 
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Hakluyt aſſerts, that not only the incipal Spaniſh 
eo and the learned Venetian 7 mee le 
muſio, but alſo the French geographers, a 
knowledging, that all the m 2 4 —＋ from 
bxty· ſeven degrees northward, to ds latitude of 0 
rida, was firſt diſcovered by England. | 

About this time an act of parliament paſſed to re- 
culate the fine taken by the company of Merchant - ad- 


venturers of England: the firſt inſtitution of which 


community was — the title of fraternity of Sir 
Thomas Becket. This body of men had demanded, 
in more early times; ſix mhillings 2 eight · pence of 
every private merchant, trading in parts; but, 
in courſe of years, this fine was Kr ed to the Lan: 
of forty pounds ſterling ;' but, by the above-named 
ſtatute, this company were reſtrained from demandi 
more than ſt pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, 


It appears alſo by tliis act, that the ngliſh merchants | 


at that time carried on trade with Ireland, Normandy, 
France, Seville, Dantzick, Eaſtland, F rieſeland, 8 
Portugal, Bretagne, and Venice; as well as to lan- 
ders, ollang; Zealand; and Brabant. 
During the reign of Henry VII. the Pittabieſs 


dee proſecuting diſcoveries with infinite perſeverance, 
under the auſpices of John II. Encouraged by | — 


patronage of this intelligent prinee, a new method w 
invented of applying aſtronomy to navigation. The 
, "which terminates Africa to the ſouth, 

doubled by ſome adventurous Portugueſe, who na 


it the Cape of Storms; but the king, entertaining a 


full aſſurance that it would give acceſs to the Eaſt- 

Indies by fea, which was then only known to E 

by a tedious, dangerous, and expenſive, intercourſe 

over land, called it the Cape of Good- Hope. 72 

II. was ſucceeded by Emanuel, a prince equally dif 

wy ed and qualified to give effe& to he? vrevalling 
rit of the times. In the year 1497, he ſent out four 


after 
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after doubling the Cape of Good-Hope; was, for 4 
long time, toſſed by ſucceſſive tempeſts, whilft he pro- 
2 along 954 moles n coaſt Meas os ts till 
en, unplou Europeans. At a 
tedious voyage of thirteen months, he entered the Bay 


cl Bengal, and landed onthe zich and extenſive king- 


dom of Hindoſtan. No event, ſays a celebrated 
writer, 5 has been ſo int to mankind in gene- 
ral; and to the inhabitants of Furope in particular, as 
the diſcovery: of the New World, and the paſſage. to 
India. 7 Cape of Good - Hope, which took place 
almoſt at the ſame time. It gave riſę to a revolution 
in the commerce and in the power of nations; and in 
the manners, induſtry, and government, ofthe whole 
EY At this period, new connectiuns were formed 
by the inhabitants of the moſt diſtant regions, ſor the 
| N 55. of wants they had neyer before experienced. 

15 productions of climates, ſituated under the Equa- 
| were conſumed in countries bordering: on the 

Pa, ; the induſtry of the north was tranſported to the 
ſouth;. and the inhabitants of the weſt were. clothed 
with. the manufactures. of the caſt : | a (general inter- 
courſe of opinions, laws and cuſtoms, diſeaſes and re- 
| ik es os Was. Shae Og men.” 


* HENRY VII. arnded the throje mhen, he was 
- about eighteen. years of age, and had almoſt every ad- 
vantage which a pringe.can ty Vir n his accefſian. - He 
had a well-ſtored,- treaſury, an indiſputed title, and 
was at peace with. all che Powers in Europe. Com- 
merce and arts had been ſome. time inttoduced into 
England, where they met with, af faypurable recep- 
tion. The e ano 5 * Kr 
5 on, expert te exerciſes, 
e air, and loved py all his fu * The old king; 
wh was himſelf a ſcholar, had inſtructed him in all the 
learning of the times, ſa that he was an 22 8 8 ſchool- 
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All ou 3 however, —— to rd. been 
loft u e new ki itute of a 
— nd ſolid ww, — g, he proved a oo 
Being always actuated not by reaſon | but the paſſion 
which happened to be 'u in his mind; he be- 
haved in a moſt abſurd and contradictory manner ; 
and, however fortunate ſome of his meaſures proved 
at laft, it is impoſſible that either his motives, or the 
means he took for the nme | 
n good man. 

One enry's firſt actions in his royal ca capacity 
was to — Empſon and Dudley, who were obnox- 
ious to the populace on account of their having been 
the inſtruments of the late king's rapacity. As they 
could not be impeached merely on account of their 
having ſtrictly executed the will of the king, they 
were accuſed of having entered into a treaſonable con- 


ſpiracy, and of having deſigned to ſeize by force the 


adminiſtration of government; and, though nothing 
_ be more CN than ſuch a charge, the ge- 
— againſt them was ſo great, that they 

— and executed. ä 

* 1510, the king entered into | e with Pope 
Juline II. and Ferdinand king of Spain, againſt 
3 of France. In 5 alliance 1 was 
only difintereſted perſon. He expected ng 
befides the glory which he hoped would attend his 
arms, and the title of Moſt Chriſtian: Ki bajo = 
the pope aſſured him would ſoon be taken 
King of France to be conferred him. The _ 
was defirous of w from Louis ſome. valuable 
provinces: which he poſſeſſed in Italy, and Ferdinand 
was deſirous of ſharing the ſpoil. Henry ſummoned 
his: parliament ; who very readily granted him fup- 
plies,” as he gave out that his deſign was to conquer 
the kingdom of France, and annex it to the crown of 
combo It was in vain that one of 3 
coun objected, that con en the continent 
Vor. II. No. 22, | Ao would 
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would ouly.drain the kingdom without enriching it; 
ang pak England, from its fituation, was 5 

enjoy extenſive empire. The king, deaf to 
all remonſtrance / 8 


$, and hurried away by his military 


ardour, reſolved immediately to begin the war. 


By the treaty it had been agreed, that Henry ſhould | 


ſend fix thouſand foot to attempt the recovery of 


Guienne; and Ferdinand obliged himſelf to provide 


five hundred men at arms, one thouſand five hundred 
light horſe, and four thouſand foot, for the ſame pur- 
poſe. -. Accordingly, in the ſpring of the year 1 512, 
the Engliſh forces were tranſported under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Dorſet, in order to join thoſe 


of Spain, But, when they came over, they found Fer- 


dinand contrived by every artifice to put off the attack 
of Guienne, till he had firſt made himſelf maſter of 


| Navarre, which he ſoon effected, whilſt the Engliſh 


troops ſerved to favour-his defign, though, being ex- 
aſperated at this unfair dealing, they did not ſtir from 
their camp. He afterwards offered to join the Engliſh, 
and march into Guienne, when he knew that the 
French had ſo poſted themſelves as to render the at- 
tempt impracticable. e 6; 
Though Henry ſaw plainly enough how he had 


been impoſed. upon, yet he ſuffered himſelf to be 
drawn into a ſecond league 


againſt France, by the 
pope, the Emperor Maximilian, and King Ferdinand, 
who all. had their ſepanate views, and made uſe of 
Henry as their inftrument to bring them about. Pope 
Leo X. ho ſucceeded Julius IL purſued the fame 
ſcheme with his predeceſſor. By the treaty between 
them, the emperor in particular was to receive from the 
King of an hundred thouſand crowns of gold 
of the war, which he never in- 
in. 


upon Sir Edward Howard, ſecond ſon of Thomas — 
E n FIR 


| cen England. en? France began at 
ſea. Henry had conferred the command of the fleet 
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of Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his ſkill and bravery in the preced- 
ing reign, and who was, on this occafion, created 
Lord High Admiral of England. After having con- 
veyed the troops, deſtined to act on land, to the pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa, the admiral made a deſcent on the 
coaſt of Bretagne. This deſcent alarmed the French, 
who prepared a fleet to oppoſe that of England; 
but à conſiderable reinforcement was ſent from Ply- 
mouth, among which were two capital ſnips; the 
one called the Regent, commanded by Sir Thomas 
Knevet; and the other the Sovereign, by Sir Charles 
Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk. When this 
ſquadron had joined the admiral, his fleet confiſted of 
forty- ſive fail, with which he immediately reſolved to 
attack the enemy, who were preparing to fail from the 
harbour of Breſt. The force of the French fleet is 
very differently deſcribed by different writers: hoẽW- 
ever, it was commanded by a brave officer, named 
Primaguet: the ſhip, on-board of which he fought, 
was called the Cordelier, and was ſo as to be 
ahle to carry twelve hundred men; but the number 
then on · board appears to have been nine hundred. Sir 
Thomas Knevet, in the Regent, although it was a much 
ſmaller ſhip, attacked and boarded the French admi- 
ral, The action laſted for ſome time, with equal vi- 
on both fides. Both fleets ſtood ſome time in 
pence, as ſpectators of this dreadful ſingle combat. At 
length, the French admiral finding himſelf overpower- 
ed, ſet fire to his ſhip, which, communicating to the 
Engliſh ſhip to which he was grappled, exhibited'a 
dreadful ſpectaele of horror to the two fleets: the cries 
of fury and deſpair, which were uttered by thoſe on- 
board: filled each party with diſmay, but could bring 
no relief to the periſhing crews. Both ſhips blew up 
almoſt at the ſame time; the two commanders, and 
upwards of ſixteen hundred men, periſhed by this fatal 
cataſtrophe, This dreadful ſcene rendered each fide 
a | P 2 difinclined 
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difinclined to renew the battle: the French retired to 
Breſt, and the Engliſh remained maſters of the chan- 
nel. In the great church of St. Maloes is a repreſen. 
tation of this battle, cut in tone, which alſo ſerves to 
_ commemorate the French admiral, who was made a 
faint; and, it is ſaid, that his memory is, to this day, 
reſerved in the Romiſh calendar, WES of 
denture, in Engliſh prefered th 
n indenture, in ; 18 in the Fe. 
.dera, between 3 admiral Sir Ed- 
ward Howard, which throws great light on the man- 
ner of fitting out fleets for war in thoſe times. 

I. Beſides the three thouſand men, which, by league 
with Ferdinand of Spain, were to be furniſhed, and 
who were to be arm for ſea-war, there were to be 
ſeven hundred ſoldiers, mariners, and gunners, in 
King Henry's ſhip, named the — Theſe three 
thouſand men conſiſted of een capins e OF 5 

iſh ſhips, one thouſand h 
ſoldiers, and one thouſand two hundred _ wir 
two mariner and ers. 
II. The admiral to have for the malatennncb of 
kimſelf in diet, and for wages and reward, ten ſhil- 


lings daily pay during the voyage; and each captain 
dne ſhilling and fix-pence per day, i. e. Fee Tings 
and ſeven · pence of our modern money, - 
III. The — mariners, and gunners, to have, 
month, of twenty- eight days, five I S waged, 
od five ſhillings — for victuals. 12 
IV. The admiral undertakes to this arma - 
ment, for the before - named and — purpoſes, 
he receiving three months expence always before-hand. 
Item. For the coat of every captain and ſoldier four 
ſhillings, and of eee eee 
ling and eight - pence. 
The fleet r Feat 
- The — 1000 Tons. 
E The 


T he 


was about this time that ſhips 
by guns and to 


+ whole armament was loſt, or diſabled, by a ftorm. 
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The Peter Pom 400 Tons. 
John Hopton's ſhip 400 
Nicholas Rude 400 


an Mary- Gęo — 300 
The reſt of the eig 


hteen ſhips were, one of 240 tons; 
one of 200 tons; three of 160 ditto each; one of 18 
tons; two of 140 tons; three of 120 tons each; and 
one of 100 tons. For re · victualling and watering this 
fleet, the admiral was allowed two crayers; one of 65 


tons, and the other of 55; in the former twelve ma- 
riners anda boy, in the latter ten and a boy, beſides 


their commanders; each of the maſters and command 
ers to have ten ſhillings per month for wages and 
1 - the ſoldiers and 7 5 to 8 ſix- pence 
day for conduct- money; allowing a day's journey 
fol be twelve miles wr wy then . on thus: 
And foraſmuch as our ſovereign lord, at his coſts 
and charges, victualled the ſaid army and navy, the 
faid admiral ſhall therefore reſerve to the king, the 
one-half of all gains and winnings of the war, which 


he and the fleet, or any of them, ſhall fortune to ob- 


tain in the voyage, either on land or water: and alſo 
all priſoners, being chieftains ; and one ſhip-royal, of 


two hundred tons, or upwards, with the ordnance and 
apparel of every prize to be taken by them. 


This Engliſh fleet was to guard the ſeas from the 
channel to the ſtraits- mouth of Gibraltar; and King 
Ferdinand's fleet was to guard the Mediterranean. It 
to be fee 
nnage j intly; gunners being now, for 
the firſt time, Pais in 4 416k - IB 
- In the ſame year James IV. king of Scotland, e- 
quipped a fleet, which ke intended to ſend to France, 


under pretence of preſenting it to Queen Anne, con- 


ſort of Louis XII. one of which ſhips, ſays Rapin, was 
the largeſt that had ever been ſeen on the ſea ; but the 


The 
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The king's real intention, in this ſtep, was to aid the 
French king againſt his brother-in-law. Henry VIII. 
Lord Herbert informs us, that the Regent, men- 
tioned before to carry a thouſand tons, was the largeſt 
| oy N known in England to that time. It was built 
at Woolwich, which was the firſt royal dock in Eng · 
land. From this time we may date the commence- 
ment of the Engliſh yal navy: canſiſting of a num - 
der of ſtout ſhips. of war, ing to the crown, and 
E kept on foot for national defence. King 
| VIII. being the firſt Engliſn king who cffec- 
— purfand the this plan, and for that end firſt eftab- 
| liſhed a royal navy office, with commiſſioners, &c. 
nearly as at preſent. He muſt, indeed, be allowed, 
awidit all his wild difipations) to have employed great 
of money on his marine affairs; as well far the 
e ee 
| ben nr e 

For the advancement and benefit of na tion and 
ogg: the king the king 2 a corporation 2 bu- 
0 icenſing, and regulatin » pilots; 
for the — of — nut houſes, 
| buoys, &c. Which is ſtyled, The Corporation of the 
| Triaigt-Houla of Deptford Stroud. He afterwards 
inſtituted a ſimilar ſociety at Hull, and another at 
Neucaſtle- upon · Tyne; which: eſtabliſhment, accord - 
ing to Hakluyt, were in imitation of that which the 
Emperor Charles V. had made.at Serille. The king, 
by his charter to the Trinity - Houſe, confirmed all the 
ancient rights, ptiyileges, &c. of the ſhipmen and ma- 
riners of England, and their. ſeveral poſſeſſions at 
' Deptford; whereby it appears, that ſuch a ſociety did 
exiſt before this time, though no traces of it are tranſ- 


mitted down to us. This corporation, whoſe powers 


have fince been confirmed and augmented by ſucceed- 


ing kings, have the privilege of poop for 


> king's ſhips, regulating their 
their qualifications, as. wel as thoſe "of the e, 
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ſhips' of 'war, They are likewiſe empowered to clear 
and deepen the Thames by ballaſt-hoys, with which 
ballaſt they ſupply the ſhipping. The examination of 
che forty mathematical boys at Chriſt's Hoſpital is 
- lkewiſe entruſted to them; who are likewiſe empow- 
ered to hear and determine complaints of officers and 
ſailors, in the merchant's ſervice. But, to return. 
In April following, 1513, the admiral put to ſea 
again, with a fleet of forty-two men of war, beſides 
ſmall veſſels, and drove the French into the harbour 
of Breſt, where they fortified themſelves, waiting for 
the arrival of a ſquadron of gallies from the Mediter- 
ranean. Sir Edward Howard found it impoſſible to 
attack them in that ſituation; he therefore laid waſte 
the country round. . Whilſt he was thus employed, 
the fix gallies appeared in the bay, under the command 
of M. Pregent; who, to avoid the Engliſh fleet, took 
ſhelter, with his ſquadron, in the Bay of Conqueſt, 2 
few leagues from the harbour of Breſt. The Engliſh: 
admiral, therefore, determined to attack the galli 
$3 which were at anchor between two rocks; on each 
which a ſtrong fort was erected : their ſituations were 
rendered more ſecure by lying far up the bay, ſo that 
the Engliſh ſhips of force could not be brought to en- 
gage them. Still, however, this bold commander was 
determined to undertake their deſtruction; for which 
end he ſelected ſome of the braveſt of his ſeamen, 
whom he put on board two gallies, which accompa- 
nied his fleet; and with theſe he proceeded to attack 
the French, as they lay at anchor. Sir Edward How- 
_ himſelf, with ſeventeen of his men, boarded the 
rench commodore; but being unſupported by the 
reſt of the crew, the two gallies 3 ſe- 
parated, after withſtanding, for a long time, the whole 
French force, all theſe brave men were either flain, or 
driven into the ſea, one ſeaman only excepted; who 
ſerved to inform the enemy that the Engliſh admiral 
Was among the number of the vanqui Lord Fer- 
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rers, who commanded the other palley, exerted him- 
ſelf to the utmoſt, to accompliſh the object of the en- 
terprize; but having expended all his ammunition, 
and ſeeing the fate of the admiral, retired out of the 
harbour. 


Fuller, in his State Worthies, relates, that the poſ- 


ture of the French fleet in the harbour of Breſt, and 


the conſequences that muſt follow, either defeating or 


burning it, led the admiral to ſolicit the king, his maſ- 
ter, to be preſent at ſo glorious an action, . choofing 
rather that Henry ſhould have the honour of deſtroy- 
ing the French naval force than himſelf. Theſe diſ- 
patches were laid before the privy council, who diſre- 
hſihed the propaſal, thinking it too great a hazard of 
I perſon: they, therefore, adviſed ſending the 

ural an anſwer, reprehending him for his delays, 
and urging him to immediate exertions. Sir Edward 


was highly piqued at this treatment; and, being na- 


turally impetuous, he determined to wipe off the im · 
putation by ſome deſperate act of bravery. 
Thus fell the great Sir Edward Howard, a ſacrifice 
to too quick a ſenſe of honour in the ſervice. A fa- 
vourite maxim with this commander was, that a 
ſeaman never performed any great atchievement, who 
was not reſolute to a degree of madneſs. 


But Henry's affairs went much better by land. 


_ Having ſent the beſt part of his troops over to Calais 
before him, he arrived there himſelf on the goth of 
June, 1513. On the ſecond of Auguſt he came to 

Terouenne, which his army had before laid ſiege to. 

Here the emperor came to the camp, and { un- 

der him, receiving an hundred crowns a-day for his 


y, defigning, by this ſhow of honour he did King 
E ſome amends for his breach of faith. 


Phe Duke of Longueville approaching with the French 


army to relieve Terouenne, Henry went out to meet 

him, and had no ſooner begun to e , on Auguſt 

18, but the French, falling into co fled * 
| 8 | | 
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the utmoſt precipitation. Only the principal officers, 
diſdaining to follow . ſo ame ful an 8 
taken priſoners, ee eee 
felf.. This rout was merrily called by ſome, The 
Battle of the Spurs, becauſe, the French, uſed their 


ſpurs more than their ſwords, 


The conſequence of this defeat was the ſurrender of 
Terouenne four days after; fe: ws Henry, with the 
emperor, entered the town on the 24th. _ The empe- 
ror left the army ſoon after; and, on September 155 
Henry . ſiege to Tournay, which ſurrendered in 
about à week. Terouenne was demoliſhed, but it was 
reſolved to keep Tournay; which was thought to be 
owing to, Wolſey's advice, who had his eye upon that 
rich q 3 and actually ed it for himſelf, 
under colour that its biſhop y e to ſwear fealty to 
King Henry. Wolſey attended the king in this ex- 
pedition. The teturned to England the latter 
end of October, peace was concluded with France 
on the ſeventh of Auguſt in the following year, 
(1514,). whereby Tournay, which had been taken by 
the Engliſh, was ceded to them; and Louis, XII. a- 
greed to pay Henry a million of crowns, the 
arreats due, by, treaty, to his father and himſelf: 2 

arriage was likepiſe agreed: upon, between the | 

4 1 king, then fifty three years of age, and the 

„ Henry's ſiſter, then fixteen; and her 

are was! ettled at four hundred thouſand crowns. 

ut the French 3 did not live many months 

after this marriage took place. He was ſucceeded by 
the Duke de Valois, under the name of Francis 1. 

The king, immediately on hearing of the laſs of his 
hig h admiral, in the It action with the French fleet, 
he inveſted Sir Thomas Howard, the elder brother of 
the deceaſed, with that important p. 
rey wap rk Org diſtinguiſhed 
very e ſpirit, 

788 —f years befo Fong Ie 

Vor, II. No. 22. 
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of ic Fn ted ſhip "in of ſome 
Scotch ſhips, IR al 7 Foot and na- 
Vigation of the North Seas. The two brothers, being 
teck by a ſtorm, happened each to fall in with one 

the two hi they were in queſt of. That which 
.Sir Thomas Howard engaged was called the Lion, 
the was" commanded” by Sir Andrew Barton: the 
fight Was Jong and doubtful; — — an expe- 


rienced Lam, and being ſer ved b "pl 8215 crew; 
ion, 


3 to fa in the 1 
5 the mean time 8 age. 
erg vr the"conſort of the Lion, called 5 57 
which was likewiſe a ftout ſhip; and well manned: 
am&'TV; king of Scothand was much _ 
4 priceeding, arid ſent ainbaſſadors 6 His bro- 
 ther-in-law H Henry,” demanding ſatisfaction; es 
they received, for anſwer, that meg wth Lag 
never held A breach öf peace 
However, till continued ERP and, 0 d that 
time to his death, remained unteconciled t: to ' the king 
and 7 05 2 23 uch nation. 
; II. being at that time in Picard James 
. ſeized this favourable opportunity, and invaded 
Northumberland with a numerous army. The Earl 
of Surrey , father to the two two high far "marched 
| oſt the invader” with a powerful army, and was 
5 ay jo oined by his fon Sir Thomas Howard, with 
| d veteran troops. The Earl of Surrey 
fo a herald to the King o Scotland, offering to give 
him battle; whilſt the lord admiral ſent the king word, 
that hie Was come, in perſon, to anfwer for the death 
of Sir Andrew Barton. This defiance uced the 


famous battle of F louden, which was ught on the 


19 15 e 151 3, 9 7 * How- 
ard commanded the vanguard, F 
and conduct, contributed druch to the rr 
Important victory, in which Kin 1 was nai, 
ith wo Hower of the Scotch * , Thy * 
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the fide of the Engliſh, was conſiderable in point 
numbers; but fi — i of NS bas 
Henry entertained ſo a. ſenſe of the ſervices 
which the Howards had re 4. him, that, at a par- 
2 — held the next year, he reſtored Thomas cat! 
to the title of Duke of Norfolk, mnt cats 
rd admiral Earl of Surrey. "Y 
1 —— 1518, the death of Maxigiilian ems 

r of Germany cauſed an important change in the 
pol — ſyſtem of Europe N the French 

g, and Charles V. king Kok Sooke declared them- 
ſelves candidates for the — — ob on the 1; 
ter being elected to that chief ſtation among C 
princes, 2 diſguſt and jealouſy took place. ical | 
theſe two powerful. monarchs. Both were Nagin | 
with eminent talents and abilities: brave, aſpiring, 
tive, and warlikez. beloved by their ſubjets, dreaded 
by; their enemies, 2 1 wt by all the FR 
Francis was open, fran munificent ; carry 


ng theſe virtues oo NL Fe ed his af. 


Charles was political, . aach frugal; 
Your qualified to obtain fucceſs in wars and negotia- 
The one the more amiable man, the other the 
—. monarch. The king, from his overlights. and 
indiſeretions, naturally expoſed to misfortunes; but 
qualified, by his ſpirit and magnanimity, to extricate 
elf from them with honour : the emperor, from 
his deſigning intereſted character, fitted, in his 
greateſt ſucceſſes, to excite jealouſy. and o 3 
even among his allies, and to rouſe up a multitude of 
enemies in the place of one whom he had ſubdued. 
Fortune alone, without the. concurrence of prudence 


or valour, never - erected, of a ſudden, 8388 


er as that which veſted in the Emperor Charles V. | 
e enjoyed the ſucceſſion of Caſtile, Arragon, Autria, 
and the Netherlands; he inherited the conqueſts of 
Naples and Granada; election gave him the empire; 
ud th bat of the globe gere e d., 
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little before his time, that he might poſſeſs the treaſure 
of the new world; whilſt entire and unrifled.” But, 
though the concurrence of all theſe advantages formed 
an empire greater and more extenfive than any known 
in E that of the Romans, yet the kingdom 
of France alone, being cloſe, compact, united, rich, 
populous, and being interpoſed between all the pro- 
vinces of the emperot s dominions, — to make 
3 vigorous oppoſition to his and maintain the 
N an Kin. At e Henry VIII. 
Poſſeſſed the felicity of being able, both by the na- 
tive force of his kingdom and its ſituation, to hold 
| — e between l powers x and, had he 
known how to improve by policy and prudence his 
ſingular and ineſtimable — — he was 3 
e 


5 means of it, a greater potentate than either of 


mighty manarchs, who ſeemed to ſtrive for the domi- 
nion of Europe. But this prince was, in his character, 
inconſiderate, capricious, impolitic; ever guided either 
by his paſſions or his favourite; vain, imperious, 
Hhaughty; ſometimes actuated by friendſhip for foreign 
owers, oftener by reſentment, ſeldom by his true in- 
tereſt: and thus, though he exulted in that ſuperiority 
which his fituation in Europe gave him, he never em- 
ployed it to his own eſſential and durable advantage, 
or to that of his kingdoꝶr. 
Both Francis and Charles courted the friendſhip 
and alliance of Henry, as ſoon as their jarring intereſts 
portended an open rupture. The former prevailed 
on the King of England to over to Calais, in 
order for a perſonal interview between the two kings. 
In the month of June r520, the ſovereigns, attend- 
ed with all the pomp and ſplendour which their two 
courts" were capable of diſplaying, held friendly and 
unreſerved intercourſe” together, near the towns of 
Adres and Guines. The King of England had 2 
- ſpacious houſe of wood and canvas erected, where he 
e — 2; eater oat: 
P 0-05 he] 0 


who had p 
ing of one hundred and eighty 
inconveniencies which might ariſe from this combined 
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of an Engliſn archer was embroidered, with this mot- 
to: 0 adbereo præeſt, © He prevails whom I fa- 
your.” Expreſſive of his own fituation, as holdi 
in his hands the balance of power among the poten- 
tates of Europe. 

Two years after theſe warm intimations- of friend- 
thi had mutually paſſed, Henry renounced them all, 
br Jing the emperor, ſent over a poweful army to 
Calais, under the command of the Duke of Suffolk. 
At this time hand- guns, or muſkets, were firſt intro- 
duced; whereby, in a little more than a century after, 
the practice of bows and axis in war, wan quite 
laid aide. 

The ſuperiority of thh Engliſh on the ſend, at this 
time, is apparent, from a — in Lord Herbert's 
Hiſtory of Henry VIII. who relates, that the Engliſh 
and French courts, each deſirous to gain over to 
their intereſts the King of Scotland; one of the argu- 
ments uſed by the Engliſh miniſter for this purpoſe 
was, that his nation was maſter of the ſeas, and there- 
by able to intercept all ſuccours that could be brought 
to Scotland from any of their foreign allies; and the 


miniſters of France, in their reply, did not mente 
to controvert this fact. 


The Earl of Surrey, who was fill high admiral, ar 
got cogether a large Ne force, which was joined, at 
thampton, by the Emperor Charles V. in perſon, 
a fleet of Netherland ſhips, conſiſt- 
ſail, To prevent the 


fleet, acting under different commanders, the emperor 
appointed the Earl of Surrey to the command of his 
xk which appontnext was ratified by Hen- 
ci The admiral with this force to the coaſt 
of Normandy ; and, landing ſome forces near Cher- 
burgh, ſpread devaſtation over the country. Shortly 
wy W 
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landed a large body of troops, and took the town 
Morlaix . | Sir William Fitzwilliam, the — 
_ admiral, with a ſtrang ſquadron, rode triumphant on 
the ſeas, and protected the merchant-ſhips of the two 
nations. The- Engliſh merchants had great proper 
in Morlaix, which was no more ſpared by the ſoldiers 
than the goods of the French. Having accompliſhed 
this buſineſs, the Earl of Surrey left the charge of the 
combined fleets to the vice-admiral, and ſailed to Ca- 
lais, where he took the command of the Engliſh army, 
deftined for. the kenden of | France: Which, when 
Joined by forces from the Low Countries, under the 
command of the Count de Buren, amounted, in the 
Whole, to eighteen thouſand men. 
with an army into Scotland, which, without. oppoſi- 
tion, ravaged the Merſe and Leviot- dale, and burned 
the town of Jedburgh. At this time the Scots had 
neither king nor regent to conduct n 
nobleman, of vigour and authority, qualified to aſ- 
ſume the government; whence Henry determined to 
drive them to extremities, in hopes of abliging them, 
from the ſenſe of their preſent weakneſs, to renounce 
their alliance with France, and to embrace that of 
England. He even gave them hopes of contracting a 
marriage, between their young, king and the Lady 
Mary » heireſs of England. The queen-dowager, with 
her whole party, warmly recommended the advantages 
of this alliance, and of a confederacy with Henry. They 
alledged, that the intereſt of Scotland had been too 
long ſacrificed to that of the French, who, whenever 
they were reduced to difficulties, called for their aſſiſt- 
ance, but were ready to abandon them as ſoon as it 
was for their advantage to conclude a peace with Eng- 


land: that France was ſo diſtant and fo divided from 
them by the ſea, that ſhe could never ſend ſuccours in 
time, ſufficient to protect the Scots againſt. the rava- 
ges of the neighbouring kingdom: that nature, by 


having 
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having placed the two Britiſh nations in the ſame 
if}and, Had, in a manner, formed an alliance between 
them: it had given them the fame language, man- 


* 


ners, laws; and form*of government; and thus pre- 
pared every thi for an intimate union. Hence, if 
national anti were aboliſhed; which would ſoon 
be effected hy a well-eſtabliſhed peace; the two king 
doms, ſecured by the ſea, and by their domeſtic force, 
could ſet all foreign enemies at defiance. | 
On the other hand, the partizans of the French al- 
— alledged, that the vicinity of England, and its 
ſuperior power; rendered it impoſſible for a ſincere 
ald Taſting confederacy to be formed with that hoſtile 
nation: that diſputes would frequently ariſe between 
neighbouri 75 ſtates; and the more powerful would 
ſeize every frivolous pretence for opprefling the weak - 
er, and reducing it to ſu 1 that as the vicinity | 
of England and France had kindled an almoſt paper | 
tual war between thoſe two nations, if the Scots withed 


to maintain their independeticy, ht to 
ſerve their league witk the Jather, 1 the 


fotce of che former: but if they deſerted that ancient 
alliance,” their inveterite enemies, the Engliſh, would 
ſoon invade them wien a ſuperior force, arid reduce 


them t ; and that an inſidious peace, | 

ng oo Teh ule of rms, Would 4 

fare to prepate the Way for a more certain ſlavery. 
As — r ee were 


of dle people, they pre. 
. by th the 1 e f Albany, who had been i in- 
vited over from —— upon 


him ther 
at laſt Wee Hap 
balance on that 


them; Was able to throw the 
che allthority of the ſtates, 

he levied an army, in * to revenge the ravages 
committed by the Engliſh in the beginning of the 
campai cid -marthed towards the borders: but 
Mt oy-yiers the Tweed, at "the bridge of 


Melroſe, ſuch oppoſition was” raiſed by the” Engliſh | 


of . 
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party, that Albany thought pro to retreat, and 
marched EET with hd hank. of the Tweed on 
his right. Then, fixing his camp oppoſite to Werk 
Caſtle, ſent over ſome. troops to deſiegs that fortreſs, 
who made a breach, and even ſtormed, ſome of the 
_ out-works; but hearing that an Engbla army * 
approaching, and 75 — uraged at the ſeaſon bein 
advanced, he dilbanded his: his army, and retired to 
burgh; from whence he ſoon. after failed to F rance, 
and neyer more returned to Scotland. The Scots 
were afterwards ſo diſturbed by their domeſtic fac- 
tions, that, for ſeveral yeats, they were in no condition 
to give any diſturbance to England; by which means 
Henry is left, ene proſecute e on 
France | 

be ertreme avatice of Henry VII. was ſucceeded 
by as extreme profuſion in his ſon Henry VIII. ſo 
that, in little more than ten years, this —4 prince 
had ſcandalouſfly. diſſipated Nl that immenſe, wealth 
which he had inherited from his father: his exhauſted 


coffers, therefore, diſabled him from proſecuting the | 


war, whack he had entered into with F 4 GAPS Vi- 


ve law. to all Europe....] 


the year 1527, a treaty of perpetual — 2 
eluded between Henry VIII. and Francis I. wherein 


ite latter bound himſelf to pay Henry a perpetual an- 


nuity of fifty thouſand crowns;. and alſo as much ſalt 
% 12 in Saintonge, annually, : as ſhould amount 
fifteen, thouſand. crowns more; to be delivered on 

ce t. to Gr 48 Henry ſhould empower to receive 
AP og for this yearly tribute, the King of 
finally, to-renounce all claims to the 


crown of e f agpnetec Soon after the ratification. of this 


treaty, r 
Henry 


1 pa / 
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his favourite purſuits, and who, being the ſon of 
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5 Eu now puffed up with his imaginary ſuc 


ceſſes againſt France, and his real ones againſt Scot- 
— continued to laviſh his treaſures by expenſiye 
pleaſures and no leſs expenſive preparations for War. 
The old miniſters, who had N by his fa- 
ther to direct him, were now Ha oy and the 
king's confidence was entirely in Thomas, af- 
terwards' Cardinal Wolſey, who ſeconded him in all 
rivate gentleman. at Ipſwich, had gradually raiſed 
imſelf to the firſt employments of the ſtate, He doth 
not ſeem to have had many bad qualities beſides his 
exceſſive pride, which diſguſted all the nobility ; but 
the great ſhare he poſſeſſed in the favour of ſuch an 
abſolute. prince as Henry VIII. put him quite out of 
the reach of his enemies. | 
The king having ſoon exhauſted all the treaſures 
left him by his father, as well as the ſupplies which 
he 'could by fair means obtain from his. parliament, 
applied to Wolſey for new methods of repleniſhing his 
coffers. The miniſter's firſt ſcheme was to get a large 
ſum from the people under the title of benevolence ; 
though no title could he more improperly applied, as 
it was. not granted without the murmurings 
and complaints. Wolſey even met with oppoſition in 
the leyying of it, In the firſt place having exacted a 
conſiderable ſum from the clergy, he next applied hin» 
ſelf to the houſe of commons; but they only granted 
him half the ſam he demanded. The miniſter at fir 
was highly offended, and deſired to be heard in the 
houle; but they replied, that none could be permitted 
to fit and argue there except ſuch as were members, 


Soon after, the king, having occaũon for new ſupplies, | 


by Wolſey's advice attempted to procure them by his 
. alone, without conſulting his parliament, 
e iſſued out commiſſions to all the counties of Eng- 
land for levying four ſhillipgs in the pound from the 
ergy, and three ſhillings and four-pence from the 
Vor. II. No, 23. R laity. 
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laity. This ftretch of royal power was ſoon oppoſed 
by the people, and a [brenda inſurrection ſeemed ready 


to enſue, Henry endeavoured to pacify them by cir- 
cular letters; in which he declared, that what he de- 
manded was only by way of benevolence. The city of 
London, however, ftill hefitated on the demand; and 
in ſome parts of the country 1 bt actually 
n. . Theſe were happily ſuppreſſed by the Duke 
of uffolk; but the cardinal loſt mewhat'of the king's 
favour on account of the improper advice he had given 
him. To reinſtate himſelf in his good graces, Wolſey 
made the king a preſent of a noble palace called York- 
lace, at Weſtminſter, aſſuring him that from the firſt 
b had intended it for the king's uſe. In order to have 
a pretence for amaſſing more wealth, Wolſey next un- 
dertook to found two new colleges at Oxford; and for 
this purpoſe he received every day freſh grants from 
the pope and the ng; The former imprudently gave 
him liberty to ſuppreſs ſome monaſteries, and make uſe 
of their revenues for the erection of his new colleges ; 
but this was a fatal precedent for the pontiff's intereſts, 
as it taught the king to ſeize on the monaſtic revenues 


Whenever he ſtood in need of money. 


For a conſiderable time Wolſey continued to enjoy 
the king's favour in an extreme degree ; and, as no 
monarch was ever more deſpotic than Henry VIII. 
no miniſter was ever more powerful than Wolſey. 
This extraordinary elevation ſerved only to render his 
fall the more conſpicuous, and himſelf the more miſe- 
rable, when it took place; and what was worſe, he had 
long foreſeen, from what he knew of the king's capri- 
cious and obſtinate temper, that it certainly would hap- 
pen one time or other. The cauſe of his final over- 
throw was the defire King Henry began to entertain 
of having his queen, Catherine, divorced. The doc- 
trines of the reformation, propagated by Luther in 
1517, had gained conſiderable ground in England, and 
many profeſled a bęlięf in them, notwithſtanding the 
Ot * n ere 
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ſevere perſecutions which had been carried on againſt 
heretics during ſome of the preceding reigns. '- The 
clergy had become ſo exceedingly corrupt, and were 
immerſed in ſuch monſtrous ignorance, that they were 
univerſally hated even by their own party, while no 
ard at all was paid to their decifions, or rather 
they were looked upon with the utmoſt abhorrence by 
the reformers. Even the papal authority, though ſtill 
very great, had, in no greater ſpace of time than ten 
years (viz. from 1517, when firſt Luther began to at- 
tack it, to the preſent year 1527), declined very 
ſenfibly. The marriage of King Henry therefore 
being looked upon by all parties as illegal in it- 
ſelf, and only ified by a diſpenſation from the 
pope, had been frequently objected to on different 
occaſions. We are informed by ſome authors, that 
when Henry VII. betrothed his fa, at that time only 
twelve years of age, he evidently ſhewed an intention 
of taking afterwards a proper opportunity to annul the 
contract; and that he ordered Prince Henry, as ſoon 
as he ſhould come of age, to enter. a proteſtation - a- 
gainſt the marriage; charging him on his death-bed 
not to finiſh an alliance ſo unuſual and liable to ſuch 
inſuperable objections. Some members of the privy 
council, particularly Warham the primate, afterwards 
declared againſt the completion of the marriage; and, 
even after it was completed, ſome incidents which in 
a ſhort time took place were ſufficient to make him 
ſenſible of the general ſentiments of the public on that 
ſubject. The ſtates of Caſtile had oppoſed a marriage 
betwixt the Emperor Charles and the Engliſh Princeſs 
Mary, Henry's daughter, urging among other gs 
the illegitimacy of her birth. The ſame objection at- 
terwards occurred on opening a negociation with France 
for a marriage with the Duke of Orleans. SOD 
If theſe accounts are to be depended. upon as au- 
thentic, we can ſcarcely conceive. it poſſible but Henry 
himſelf muſt have been ſomewhat ſtaggered by them; 
though it is by no means probable that they were _ 
2 7 
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only motives, 2 was fix yeats older than 
the king, her perſonal charms were decayed, and his 
affection leſſened in proportion. All her children had 
died in infancy except one daughter, the Princeſs Mary, 
above · mentioned; and Henry was, or pretended to 
be, greatly firuck with this, as it ſeemed ſomething 
like the curſe of being childleſs, pronounced in the 
Mofaic law againſt ſome evil-doers. Another point 
of the utmoſt importance was the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, which any queſtion concerning the legitimacy - 
of the king's marriage would involve in confuſion. It 
was alſo ſu „ With great reaſon, that, ſhould any 
obſtacles of this kind occur, the King of Scotland 
would ſtep in as the next heir, and advance his preten- 
flons to the crown of England. But above all, it is 
| probable that He was influenced by the love he had 
now contracted for Anne Boleyn, who had lately been 
appointed maid of honour to the queen. In this fta- 
Henry. had frequent opportunities of ſeeing her, 
and ſoon became deeply enamoured ; and, finding that 
his paſſion could not be gratified but by a marriage, it 
is not to be doubted that he was thus obſtinately ſet 
upon the divorce; for which purpoſe he ſent his ſe- 
cretary to Rome to obtain from C t a bull for diſ- 
ſolving his marriage with Catherine. That he might 
not ſeem to entertain any doubt of the pope's prero- 
gative, he inſiſted only on ſome ds of nullity in 
the bull granted by his predeceſſor Julius for the ac- 


Ta compliſhment of the marriage. In the preamble to this 


bull, it had been ſaid, that it was granted only upon 
the folicitation of Henry himſelf; though it was 
known that he was then a youth under twelve years 
of age: it was likewiſe afſerted, that the bull was ne- 
ceflary for maintaining the peace between the two 
crowns z though other wiſe it is certain that there was 
no appearance of a quarrel betwixt them. Theſe falſe 

emiſes ſeemed to afford a very good pretence for diſ- 
Lolving it; but, as matters then ſtood, ang, >: Fob 
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involved in the utmoſt perplexity. Queen Catherine 
was aunt to the emperor, who had lately made Cle. 
ment himſelf a priſoner, and whoſe reſentment he (ill 
dreaded : and beſides, he could not with any degree 
of prudence declare the bull of the former pope illi- 
tit, as this would give a mortal blow to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, On the other hand, Henry was 
his protector and friend; the dominions of England 
were the chief reſource from whence his finances were 
ſupplied ;. and the King of France, ſome time hefore, 
had got a bull of divorce in circumſtances nearly fimi- 
lar. In this exigence he thought the wiſeſt method 
would be to ſpin out the affair by negociation; and, 
in the mean time he ſent over a commiſſion to Wolſey, 
in conjunction with the Archbiſhap of Canterbury, or 
any other Engliſh prelate, to examine the validity of 
the king's . and of the former diſpenſation, 
granting them alſo a proviſional diſpenſation for the 
king's marriage with any other perſon. 
The pope's nieſſage was laid before the council in 
England: but they conſidered, that an advice given 
by the pope in this ſecret manner might very eaſily be 
diſavowed in public; and that a clandeſtine marriage 
would totally invalidate the legitimacy of any iſſue the 
king might have by ſuch a match. In conſequence of 
this, freſh meſſengers were diſpatched to Rome, and 
evaſive anſwers returned; the pope never imagining 
that Henry's paſſion would hold out ook the tedi- 
ous courſe of an ecclefiaſtical controverſy, But in this 
he was miſtaken. The King of England had been 
taught to _ as well as the pope, and valued him- 
ſelf not a little on his knowledge in theology: and to 
his arguments he added threats; telling him that the 
Englith were but too well diſpoſed to withdraw from 
the holy ſee; and that, if he continued uncomplying, 
the whole country would readily follow the examp! 
of their monarch, who ſhould always deny obedience 


to a pontiff that had treated him with ſuch „ 
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and duplicity.. The king even propoſed to his holi- 


neſs, whether, if he were. not permitted to divorce his 
Prone queen, he might not have a diſpenſation for 
aving two wives at once? r 
- The pope, perceiving the king's eagerneſs, at laſt 
ſent Cardinal Campegio, his legate, to London; who, 
with Wolſey, opened a court for trying the legitimacy 
of the king's marriage with Catherine, and cited the 
king and queen.to appear before them.. The trial com- 
menced the 31{t of May 1529: and both parties pre- 
ſented themſelves. The king anſwered to his. name 
when called: but the queen, inſtead: of anſwering to 
her's, roſe from her ſeat, and, throwing herſelf at the 
king's feet, made a very pathetic harangue; which 
her dignity, her virtue, and misfortunes, rendered till 
more affecting. She told her huſband, . That ſhe 
was a ſtranger in his dominions, without - protection, 
without counſel, and without aſſiſtance; expoſed to all 
the injuſtice which her enemies were pleaſed to im- 
poſe upon her : that ſhe had quitted her native coun- 
try, without any other reſource than her connections 
with him and his family; and that, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing thence any violence or iniquity, ſhe had been aſ- 
ſured of having in them a ſafeguard againſt every miſ- 
fortune: that ſhe had been his wife during twenty 
years; and would here appeal to himſelf, whether her 
affectionate ſubmiſſion to his will had not merited other 
treatment than to be thus, after ſo long a time, thrown 
from him with indignity : that ſhe was conſcious, he 
himſelf was afſured,---that her virgin honour was yet 
unſtained when he received her into his bed.; and that 
her connections with his brother had been carried no 
farther than the mere ceremony of marriage:. that their 
parents, the Kings of England and Spain, were eſ- 
teemed the wiſel princes of their time, and had un- 
doubtedly acted by the beſt advice when they formed 
the agreement for that marriage, which was now re- 


preſented as fo criminal and unnatural: and that ſhe ac- 


quieſced 
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ieſced in their judgment, and would not ſubmit her 


cauſe to be tried by a court whoſe dependence on her 
enemies was too viſible ever to allow her any hopes of 
obtaining from them an equitable or impartial deciſion. 
Having ſpoken theſe words, the queen roſe, and ma- 
king the king a low reverence, left the court; nor 
would the ever again appear in it. The legate having 
again ſummoned the queen to appear before them, on 
her refuſal,” declared her contumacious, and the trial 
proceeded in her abſence. But, when the buſineſs 
feemed nearly to be decided, Campegio, on ſome very 
frivolous pretences, prorogued the court, and at laſt 
transferred the cauſe before the fee of Rome. 
All this time Cardinal Wolſey ſeemed to be in the 
ſame dilemma with the pope, and indeed much worſe; 
as he could not boaſt of the ſame independence which 
his holineſs poſſeſſed. On the one hand, he was very 
ſolicitous to gratify the king his maſter, who had di- 
ſtinguiſned him by ſo many and extraordinary marks 
of favour; on the other, he feared to offend the pope, 
whoſe ſervant he more immediately was, and who like - 
wiſe had power to puniſn his diſobedience. He had 
long known that this affair was certainly to end in his 
ruin; and, by attempting to pleaſe all parties, he fell 
under the diſpleaſure of every one; ſo that he was at 
laſt left without a ſingle friend in the world. The king 
was diſpleaſed on account of his not entering into his 
cauſe with the warmth he thought he had reaſon to ex- 
pet; Anne Boleyn imputed to him the diſappoint- 
ment of her hopes; while even Queen Catherine and 
her friends expreſſed the greateſt indignation againſſ 
him on account of the part he had openly taken in the 
affair of her divorce. In this miſerable ſituation the 
king ſent him a meſſage by the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, demanding the great ſeal; the cardinal refuſed 
to deliver it without a more expreſs warrant; upon 
which Henry wrote him a letter, and on receipt of this 
it was inſtantly given up. The ſeal was beſtowed — 
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Sir Thomas More; a man who, beſides elegant literary 
talents, was poſſeſied of the higheſt capacity, integrity, 
and virtue. Wolſey was next commanded to 
from York-place palace, which he had built in London; 
and which, though it belonged to the ſee of York, was 
now ſeized by the king, and afterwards became the re- 
fidence of the Britiſh ſovereigns, under the name of 
Whitehall. All his furniture and plate, the richneſs 
of which ſeemed rather proper for a monarch than a 
ſubject, was ſeized for the king's uſe, He was then 
commanded to retire to Eſher, a country · ſeat which he 
poſſeſſed near Hampton-court, and there to wait the 
king's pleaſure. One diſgrace followed another; and 
his fall was at length completed by'a ſummons to Lon- 
don to anſwer a e of high - treaſon. This ſum- 
mons he at firſt refuſed to anſwer, as being a cardinal, 
However, being at length ed, he ſet out on his 
journey; but was taken ill, and died by the way. 
After the death of Wolſey, the king, by the advice 
of Cranmer, had the legality of his marriage debated 
in all the univerſitiesof and the votes of theſe 
were obtained in his favour by dint of money. The 
deburſements made on the occaſion had even been pre- 
ſerved to this day. To a ſubdeacon he gave à crown, 
to a deacon two crowns, and ſo to the reſt in propor- 
tion to the im e of their ſtation or opinion. 
Being thus fortiſied by the opinions of the univerſi- 
ties, and even of the Jewiſh rabbies (for them alſo he 


had conſulted), Henry ls > 273 Pi ſafely 
oppoſe the pope himſelf, He by reviving in 
parliament an old law againſt the clergy, by which all 


thoſe who had ſubmitted to the authority of the pope's | 
legate were condemned to ſevere penalties. The cler- 


gy, to conciliate the king's favour, were obliged to 
pay a fine of 318,000 pounds, A confeſſion was like- 


wiſe extorted from them, that the king, and not the 


pope, was the ſupreme head of the church and clergy 
of England. An act was ſoon after. paſſed againſt le- 
| Vying 
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vying the firſt-fruits, or a year's rent, of all the biſhop- 
rics that fell vacant. After this the king privately 
married his beloved Anne Boleyn; and, ſhe proving 
with child ſoon after marriage, he publicly owned her 
for his wife, and paſſed with her through London, 
with a greater magnificence than had wit, ale known 
before. The ſtreets were ſtrewed with flowers, the 
walls of the houſes hung with tapeſtry, and an univer- 
ſal joy ſeemed to be diffuſed among the people. The 

ortunate Queen Catherine, perceivin al further 
oppoſition to be vain, retired to Amphthill, near Dun- 
ſtable, where ſhe continued the reſt of her days in pri- 
vacy and peace. Her marriage with Henry was at laſt - 
declared invalid, but not till after the latter had been 
married to Anne Boleyn, though this declaration ought 
undoubtedly to have preceded it. 

The pope was no ſooner informed of theſe proceed- 
ings, than he paſſed a ſentence, declaring Catherine ta 
be the king's only lawful wife; requiring him to take 
her again, and denouncing his cenſures againſt him in 
caſe of refuſal, Henry, on the other hand, knowing 
that his ſubjects were entirely at his command, reſol- 
ved to ſeparate totally from the church of Rome. In 
the year 1534, he was declared head of the church by 
parliament; the authority of the pope was completely 
aboliſhed in England; all tributes formerly paid to the 
holy ſee were declared illegal; and the r, E en- 
truſted with the collation to all eccleſiaſtical benefices. 
The nation came into the king's meaſures with joy, 
and took an oath called the oath of ſupremacy: all the 
credit which the popes had maintained over England 
for ages, was now overthrown at once; and none 
ſeemed to repine at the change, except thoſe who were 
immediately intereſted by their dependence on Rome. 

But, though the king thus ſeparated from the church 
of Rome, he by no means adhered to the dodrines of 
Luther which, had been lately publiſhed, He had 
written a book againſt this celebrated reformer, which 
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the pope pretended greatly to admire ; and honoured. 
ing Henry, on its account, with the title of De- 
fender of the Faith.” This character he ſeemed to be 
determined to maintain, and therefore perſecuted the 
reformers moſt violently. Many were burnt for de- 
nying the popiſh doctrines, and ſome alſo were execu- 
ted for maintaining the ſupremacy of the pope. . The 
courtiers knew not which fide to take, as both the new 


and old religions were equally perſecuted; and, as both 


parties equally courted: the favour of the king, he was 


that means enabled to aſſume an abſolute authority 


over the nation. As the monks had all along ſhewn 
the greateſt reſiſtance to Henry's eccleſiaſtical charac- 
ter, he reſolved at once to deprive them of the power 


of injuring him. He accordingly empowered: Crom- 


well, ſecretary of ſtate, to ſend commiſſioners into the 
_ ſeveral counties of England to inſpect the monaſteries; 


and to report, with rigorous exactneſs, the conduct 


and deportment of ſuch as were found there. This 
employment was readily undertaken by ſome creatures 
of the court, whoſe names were Layton, London, 
Price, Gage, Petre, and Belaſis. They are ſaid to 
have diſcovered monſtrous diſorders in many of the re- 
ligious houſes; Whole convents of women abandoned 
to all manner of lewdneſs; friars accomplices in their 
crimes; pious frauds every where committed, to in- 
creaſe the devotion and liberality of the people; and 
cruel and inveterate factions maintained between the 
inhabitants. Thus a general horror was excited againſt 
theſe communities; and therefore the king, in 1536, 
ſuppreſſed the leſs monafteries, amounting to 376 in 
number. Their revenues, computed at 32,000 pounds 
 a=year, were canfiſcated to the king's uſe; beſides their 
plate and other goods, computed at 100,000 pounds 


more. In 1538, the greater monaſteries alſo were de- 


moliſhed. The better to reconcile the people to this 
great innovation, ſtories were publiſhed, perhaps with 
aggravations, of the deteſtable lives which the * 
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led in their convents. The reliques alſo, and other ob- 
jects of ſuperſtitious veneration, were now . 
forth; and became objects of deriſion to the reformers, 
A great number of theſe are enumerated by Proteſtant 
writers: ſuch as the parings of St. Edmund's toes; 
fone of the coals that rodſted St. Laurence; the girdle 
of the Virgin Mary, ſhewn ir no fewer than eleven dif- 
ferent daes two or three heads of St. Urfula; the 
felt of , Thomas of Lancafter, an infallible cure for 
the head-ach; part of St. Thomas of "Canterbury's 
ſhirt; much ee among big-bellied women; 
ſome reliques, an excellent preſervative againſt nft rain, 
others againſt weeds in corn] &. Some imipoſtuyes, 
homever, were diſcovered, which diſplayed a Httle tte 
ingenliity in the contrivance.” At Hales, in the county 
of Gloceſte?, had been ew, during ſever ages, the 
blood of Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem.” The vene- 
ration for this precious felique may eaſily be imagined; 
but it was attended with à moſt remarkable creum. 
ſtance not obſerved in any other reliques. The ſacred 
blood was not viſible to any one in mortal fin, even 
when ſet before him; nor could it be diſcovered till he 
had performed good works fufficient for his abſolution. 
At the diſſolution of the monaſtery, the whole con- 
wrivatice was diſcovered. To of the monks who were 
let into the ſeeret had taken the blood of a duck, 
which they retiewed every week: they put it into a 

hialy one fide of which was thin and tranſparent” &y- 
5 the other thick and opaque. When any rich pit 
grim arrived, they were ſure to ſhew him the dark fide, 
ill maffes and offerings had expiated his offences; af- 
ter which they made him happy, by turning the 
A tmiracutous cracifix had been kept at Boxley in 
Kent, and bore the appellation of the Rood of Grace. 
The lips, eyes, and head, of the image, moved on the 
approach of its votaries. Helſey biſhop of Rocheſter 
broke the crucifix at St. Paul's croſs, and ſtie ved to 
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been ſecretly. moved. A great wooden idol, called 
Darvel Gartherin, was alſo brought to London and 
cut in pieces: and, by a cruel reſinement of vengeance, 
it was employed as fuel to burn Friar Foreſt, who was 
eee for denying the king's ſupremacy, and for 
_ ſome pretended hereſies. A finger of St. Andrew, 
covered with a thin plate of ſilver, had been pawned 
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with which it was adorned filled two, large cheſts that 
eight ſtrong men could ſcarcely carry out of the church. 
The king, on the whole, ſuppreſſed 645 monaſteries, 
of which twenty-eight had abbots who enjoyed a ſeat rate 
in parliament, Ninety. colleges were demoliſhed in by 
ſeveral counties; 2374 chantries and free chapels, and ſho! 
110 hoſpitals, The whole revenue of theſe eſtabliſh- ecu! 
ments amounted to 161,100. pounds, | that 
It is eaſy to imagine the indignation which ſuch an rela 

" uninterrupted courſe of ſacrilege and violence would cen 
occaſion at Rome. In 1535, the king had executed whi 
Biſhop Fiſher, who was created a cardinal while in ſecu 
priſon, and Sir Thomas More, for denying or ſpeak- 
ing ambiguouſly about his ſupremacy. When this was 
reported in Italy, numerous libels were publiſhed all ſpec 
over the country, comparing the King of England to eng; 
Nero, Domitian, Caligula, and the moſt wicked ty- ange 
rants of antiquity. Clement VII. died about fix months ſem 
after he had threatened the king with a ſentence of ex- he i 
communication ; and Paul III. who ſucceeded him in ſhot 
the an pal throne, entertained ſome hopes of an accom- ti 
modation. But Henry was ſo much accuſtomed to do- 
mineering, that the quarrel was ſoon rendered totally 
incurable, The execution of Fiſher was reckoned 
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ſuch a capital injury, that at laſt the pope paſſed all his 
blow citing him and all his adhe- 
rents to appear-at Rome within ninety days, in order 
to anſwer for their crimes. If they failed, he excom- 
municated them; deprived the king of his realm; ſub- 
jected the kingdom to an interdict: declared his iſſue 
by Anne Boleyn illegitimate; diſſolved all leagues 
which any Catholic princes had made with him; gave 
his kingdom to any invader; commanded the nobility 
to take up arms againſt him; freed his ſubjects from 
all oaths of allegiance; cut off their commerce with 
foreign ſtates; and declared it lawful for any one to 
ſeize them, to make ſlaves of their perſons, and to 
convert their effects to his own uſe. But, though theſe 
cenſures were then paſſed, they were not openly de- 
nounced. The pope delayed the publication till he 
ſhould find an agreement with England totally deſ 
rate, and till e who was — ed 
by the Turks and the Proteſtant-princes of Germany, 
ſhould be in a condition to carry the ſentence into ex- 
ecution. But in 1538, when news arrived at Rome 
that Henry had proceeded with the monaſteries as above 
related, the pope was at laſt provoked to publiſh'the 
cenſures againſt him. Libels were again diſperſed, in 
which he was ane w compared to the moſt furious per- 
ſecutors of antiquĩity, and the preference was now 
given on their fide. Henry, it was ſaid, had declared 
war with the dead, whom the Pagans themſelves re- 
ſpected; was at open enmity with heaven; and had 
engaged in profeſſed hoſtility with all the ſaints and 
angels. Above all, he was reproached with his re 
ſemblance to the Emperor Julian, whom (it was ſaid) 
he imitated in his apoſtacy and learning, though he fell 
ſhort of him in his morals. But theſe terrible fulmi- 
nations had now loſt their effect. Henry had long age 
denied the ſupremacy of the pope, and therefore had 
appealed from him to a general council; but now, when 
a general council was ſummoned at Mantua, 3 


Purity of the Catholic fait. 
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fuſed to be ſuhject to it, becauſe it Was called by the 
pope, and lay entireſy under ſubjection to that ſpiri. 
tual uſurper. He engaged his clergy to make a de- 
claration to the lite pur poſe, und prefcribed to them 
many other alterations with regurd to their antient te- 
nets and practices. It was 'expe&ted that therpirit of 
| oppoſition to the church of Rome would Have at lift 
_ him Ws ou the e r 
ut, though he had deen ually changing thetheo- 
logical ſyſtem in which Dr e finee he 
came to the years of maturity, cherwas/equally poſitive 
and dogmatical in the few articles lie retained as thougłꝭ 
the whole fabric had continued entire and wnſhaken: 
and, though he ſtood alone in is opinion; the flattery 
of courtiers had ſo much inffamed His tyrarmical arro- 
2 that he thought himſelf tied tb regulate by 
his on particular ſtandard the felgious faith of the 
MNhole nation. The point on wich ze thiefly: reftet 
His-orthedoxy was the moſt abſurd/inithewhdlepopih 
doctrine, namehy, chat of tranſubſtantiatio n. All de- 
partie fròm this he held to be à damnable error; and 
nothing, he thought, could he more honorable for 
him, than, while he broke off all connections with the 
Roman pontiff, ta maintain, in this'eflentialarticle, the 
ons esd ü 
In 1640, the king ſuppreſſed tlie only 3 


order remaining in England; namely, the K 
St. Jolin of Jeruſalem, or the Knights of Malta, as 


they are commonly: called. This order had by their 
valour done great ſer vice to Chtiſtendom; and had 
very much æetardedʒ at Feruſalem, Rhodes, and Mal- 
ta; the rapid progreſs of the barbarians! During the 
Beneral ſurrender of the religious howſes in England, 
they ad obſtinately rofuſed to give up tlieir revenues 
to the king; and Henry, who would endure no ſo- 
ciety that profefied:abedience to the pope, was obliged 
t haye recourſe to ꝓarliament for the'diffolation of 
this order. Their revenues were large; and formed a 


F 
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"HEY _ conſiderable 


Henry alſo now extorted from many biſhops a ſurren- 
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conſiderable addition to the aequiſitions which the king 
had already made. But he had been ſuch a bad eco- 
nomiſt, that, notwithſtanding the immenſe plunder af- 
forded him by the church, he now demanded from 


parliament a very conſiderable ſupply. The com- 
mons, however, though laviſh of the blood of their 
fellow - ſubjects, were extremely frugal of their money; 
and it was not without murmuring that the grant 
could be obtained, even by this abſolute and dreaded 
monarch. | | 

The king all this time continued to puniſh with un- 
relenting ſeverity the Proteſtants who offended againſt 
the law of the fix articles, and the Papiſts who denied 
his ſupremacy; which gave occafion to a foreigner at 
that time to fay, that thoſe who were againſt the 
pope were burned, and: thoſe who were for him were 
hanged. The king even ſeemed to difplay in an oſten- 
tatious manner his tyrannical juſtice and impartiality 
which reduced both parties to ſubjection. This year he 
executed three Proteſtants and three Papiſts coupled 
together. The latter declared, that the moſt grievous 
part af their puniſhment was the being coupled to ſuch 
heretical miſcreants as ſuffered with them. | 

In 1542, Henry proceeded to the farther diſſolution 
of colleges; hoſpitals, and other foundations of that 
nature. The courtiers had been dealing with the pre- 


ſidents and governors to make a ſurrender of their | 


revenues to the king; and they had fucceeded with 
eight. But there was an obſtacle to their farther pro- 
greſs: it had been provided by the local ſtatutes of 
moſt of theſe foundations, that no preſident nor any 
fellows could make ſuch a deed without the unanimous 
conſent. of all the fellows. This conſent would not 
haye been eaſily obtained; but the parliament proceed- 
ed in a ſummary manner to annul all theſe ſtatutes; by 
which means the revenues of thoſe houſes were ex- 
poſed to the rapacity of the king and his favourites. 


der 
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der of their chapter - lands; by which means he pill 

the ſees of 2 — and London, av y,Am 
riched his favourites with their ſpoils. He engaged 
the parliament to mitigate the penalties of the E ar- 
ticles, as far as —7˖ the marriage of prieſts, which 
was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture of goods, chat. 
tels, and lands, during life: he was ftill equally bent on 
maintaining a rigid purity in ſpeculative principles, 
He had appointed a commiſſion conſiſting of two arch- 
biſhops and ſeveral biſhops of both provinces, together 
with a conſiderable number of doors of divinity; and 
© by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy he had charged 
them to chooſe a religion for his people. Before the 
commiſſioners, howeyer, had made any progreſs in this 
arduous undertaking, the parliament had paſſed a law 
by which they ratified all the tenets which theſe divines 
ſhould eſtabliſh with the king's conſent; and thus they 
were not aſhamed of declaring expreſsly that they took 
their religion upon truſt, and had ho other rule either 
in religious or temporal concerns than the arbitrary will 
of their maſter. One clauſe of the ſtatute, however, 
ſeems to favour ſomewhat of the ſpirit of liberty. It 
was enacted, that the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners ſhould 


eſtabliſh nothing repugnant to the laws and ſtatutes of 
the realm. But in reality this proviſo was inſerted by 


the king, to ſerve his own purpoſes. By introducing. 


a confuſion and contradiction into the laws, he became 
more the maſter of every one's life and property.; and, 
as the ancient independence of the church ſtill gave him 
jealouſy, he was well pleaſed, under colour of ſuch a 
clauſe, to introduce appeals from ſpiritual to civil 
_ courts. For the ſame reaſon he monks never promul- 
gate a body of canon law; and he encouraged the 
judges on all occaſions to interpoſe in ecclefiaſtical cau- 
ſes, wherever they thought the law or the prerogative 
concerned; Being thus armed by the authority of par- 
liament, or rather by their acknowledgement of his 
ſpiritual ſupremacy, the king employed his commiſ- 


ſioners 
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koners'to ſeleck . ſyſtem of 'tenets' for-the-afleiit and 
belief of the nation! A mall volume w 
. N py ion 6 Ro Min, 
1  orthodoxy.. In ch We 
— — of j judiseages, faith; free-willp Weeks, 
and grace, — diſcuſſed in a mater a 
voutable to che opinions of the reformies;; The ſacra- 


menus which « few:years-before- erg only allowed 


be three, were now increaſed to ſeven, vonformablntd- 
the ſeutiments of the Catholies/'Througlmaur'thewhale- 
cf thisbook the King's z Ker very diſcernible and 
the besk is in re dedias ung Wa 
toll. Kor Henry, his | 
the nation, would himſelf CN pts | ; 
ever t even tou which he had'iFormerly elta 
r the ehadactather infrabcs: 
9'> incoafiſtency. He ortirrel aem book: 
ledpenled The Rrudition a a ita | 
pete res the cobſertt of 3 
bliſed by his own authlortey thin nainmbdebef Mr. 
tee left poſfer im han mv erEed than: 
heal been in che old -eneyatuiry OE | 
tho Kath of che nation — It -his/dignad, he: 
wah rarefuls:to gigeulcate the udottrmed of 
paſive obedience i all his books; and herwas no fefa 
* e 
Bt the Wasen eading h on 
beer proc en e . 
been Very much perplexted i with regard to the ſcrip. 
tus I review, had) beer made hy the 
1 tranſlation zof the Biblis and Biſhop 
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& But a8 this mixture would 7 7 extremely bar- 
barobs; and was plainly, calculate no other _— 
toſtetain the peaple in their ancient; ign 
ratice: the prapqſal was rejected. The — of 
thexpeople, howexer, ſeerhed to, be, ill. more danger 
qua iban their igtiorance; and the king and , 
e pa iendan of the ſeriptares, mgraded 
the:concelionawhich theychad formenly made, d pro- 
habited- all but gentlemen and merchants to peruſe 
them. Exencthat liberty 8 granted without; an 
1 ande dead of, ende pen. 
C 8 . fa ii he fond quietly 
ani e-preathble to the 80. ſets 
iff Ta ee esa ignorant perſons had 
granted: chem of reading the Bible; 
ami: hat rat: edi derſiti u Opinion, animoſitigs, tu- 
mults} and: ſchihns had hen occafioned; by par vexting 


the ſenſe ofthe ſemptures? Fhe muaſe- hopk a paſ- 
| led nder the] Ling very Fn 3” but lige Dim 


that ras: la 8 e e 
an blotted but as if that precaufion cquld ee 


term from thelanguagtycat cauſe: the People to 
that ſucha EE: N time &lſd;)- She 
kisg prohib actingio interludeg Yan 
favees, in ot Toni: ont rr 
the Froteſtanta had beenan.tuſeto>pradti 'this 
WAS in the higheſt Gebe se 0 
Raden Catholits. 9:17 nis 151. wo! 51 10 bon 
'tpiqnnicali-anil head- f tory 
mith': regard / ſeccleſia cal affaire. In 
other reſpects his conduct was; equellt violent With 
regurdi to his dariteftic concerns, hiſtuty y affords 
hid parallel. Wave alady taken notice of, his ex- 
9 . whom be married, con- 
2 e e ran 
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| trary even to ls ow ptinriples, before the e 


with Catherine was diflolved. © His uffection for 

former was carried to ſuch an height, that ke even 
procured! an act excluding from the ſudceſſion the iſ- 
ſue of Queen Catherine, in favour öf the children of 


Anne Boleyn; and _ them to t 


Mer enjoined, 
ever. * An _ to thi urpoſe was li mt 

tinned nal reſt 1g. ghee Plea- 
ſure and fear of goods and chättels. Al fftmder 
againſt the king or his new queen, or their ifffie,” was 


ſubjected to the penalty of treaſon or miſpfifſon of 
E 5 


welke. The given for this extreme feve 
towards his own child 9. was, that her mother had ob 
nately refuſed to quit the kingdom; Ew TR 
all the methods he could take to itiditee her ſo to do. 
The oath was generally taken throu the Eing- 
dom; Sir Thomas More the chancellor, and Fiſher 
biſhop of Rocheſter, being the only perſons wfio te- 
fuſed; for which both of them were impriſoned; and 
ſoon after executed. The unfortunate Queen Carle. 
tine died, in her retreat at Amphthill, in the 
On her death · bed ſhe wrote a moſt pathetic lets to 
the king, in Which ſhe forgave him all the injuries ſhe 
Had received, and recommended to him in the ſtrongeſt 
termis their daughter the Princeſs Mary. This letter af- 
fected Henry ſo much, that he could hot read it with- 
out tears; but the new queen is fuld to Have exulted 
in ſuch a manner on hearingof the death of her rival, 
as was quite inconſiſtent wh either decency or kutha- 
Fer triumph, however, was of ſhort duration. 
Henry had no ſoôner poſſeſſed her, fecure from eVety 
difquicting thought by the death of Queen C atherine, 
than his paſſion to decline; and to this Her de- 
livery”of à dead ſon did not a little contribute; for ſo 
impetuvus and abſurd were his paſſions, and ſuch Was 
his deſire for male iſſue, that the diſappointment in 
this reſpect alone was ſufficient to alienate his mw. 


dons from his wife. * of her temper, and 
eine. 2 2 


be 
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e. gaiety of behaviour bordering upon li- | 
 centiouſneſs, alſo gaye a opportunity to her enemies 
of inſſaming the Ki 3 ainſt her. The 
3 of in 1 a n of 
profligate manners, and who was married to the 
qe is brother, had the cruelty to report to the king 
her huſband committed inceſt with his own ſiſter; 
and, not content with this, ſhe interpreted every in- 
ſtance of favour.ſhewn by her to a man, as a proof of 
criminal i in & between them. At the ſame. time 
it muſt nat be orgot, that he, who inſiſted on ſuch ri- 
| id le, from his wives, was himſelf the moſt faith- 
| RCIA A pa He had doubts, it may be allowed, 
about the legality of his marriage with Queen Cathe- 
rine, but his doubts were evidently confirmed by. the 
charms of Anne Boleyn. After being ſatiated with 
her for fix years, perhaps he really Joubted her fidelity; 
but here again his doubts were confirmed by the beauty 
of Jane ea, with whom he had now fallen love. 
It may eafily be believed, that from this conſideration 
alone there was no reaſon to hope thes ever the-unfor- 
tunate Anne would be able to exculpate herſelf. Had 
ſhe really been guilty, her monſter of a huſband might 
have allowed her to live; but his cruelty was as un- 
bounded. and inſatiable as his other peryerſe paſſions. 
She was condemned; and the ſentence pronounced a- 
gainſt her was, that ſhe ſhould, be burned or beheaded 
at the king 's pleaſure. On hearing this dreadful de- 
nunciation, ſhe exclaimed O F e O Creator 
thou who art the way, the, truth, and the life! thou 
knoweſt that I have not deſerved this fate.” She then 
made the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of innocence before 
her Judges; but theſe, as they had been from the be- 
ginning ineffectual, ſo it was not to be ſuppoſed that 
they could now avail any thing. Anne was beheaded 
by the meat ap 5 r who be reckoned & 
expert any in England; enry enjoy 
| e of * his ** Jane n His 


Ny 


ion, 


to truſt to any reports concerning the beauty of 
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ſatisfaction, however, was of no long continuance: for 
the queen, becoming pregnant immediately after mar- 
rage, died in two days after the birth of the child: 
who, being a ſon, was baptiſed by the name of Edward 
VI. As this lady had been more beloved by Henry 
than any of his other wives, his grief for the loſs of her 
was extreme. However, it did not hinder him from 
entering very ſoon afterwards into a ne matrimonial 
ſcheme ; in which he met with many difficulties. His 
firſt propoſals were made to the Ducheſs- dowager of 
Milan, niece to the emperor and to Catherine his own 
former queen; but, as he had behaved ſo indifferently to 
the aunt, it is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed that his addreſſes 
could prove agreeable to the niece. On this he de- 
manded the e whige Longueville, daugh- 

ter of the Duke of Guiſe; on making the | 
ſal to the French monarch, Francis I. he was informed 
that the princeſs had been already betrothed to the 
King of Scotland. Henry, however, would take no 
ul. He had learned that the object of his affec- 
tion was endowed with many accompliſhments, was 
very beautiful, and of a large ſize, which laſt property 
he looked upon to be neceſſary for him who was now 
become ſomewhat corpulent himſelf. . Francis, to pre- 
vent any more ſolicitations on this ſubje&; ſent the 
princeſs to Scotland, but at the ſame time made Henry 
an offer of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the Duke 
of Vendoſme. This princeſs was rejected by Henry, 
becauſe he had heard of her being formerly refuſed by 
the King of Scotland. He was then offered his choice 
of the two younger ſiſters of the Queen of Scotland, 
both of them being equal in merit as well as ze to 
the one whom he had defired: but Henry, unwillin 


ladies, or even to their pictures, propoſed to Francis, 
that they ſhould have a conference at Calais, under 


Pretence of buſineſs, and that the. latter ſnould bring 


with him the two Princeſſes of Guile, with the fineſt 


- 
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ladies: of quality in France,” that he might 
choice. This itidelicate propoſal ſhocked . he 
returned for anſwer, that ne was too much impreſſed 
with regard for the faif-ſel th carry ladies of the fir 
quality, like cattle; to 4 market; to be choſen or te. 
_ jected according to the humour ef the purchaſer, 
onſtrated'and ſtormed as uſual; but, though 
Francis at cis time earneſtly wiſhed to oblige him, he at 
luſt totalty reſectect che Cres ropofal. Negotiations were 
then — into for a German ach and the Prin- 
ceſs of Cleves was propoſed by Cromwell, on account 
of the great intereſt her father had with the Proteſtant 
princes af Germany. Henry had alſo becomeenamour- 
ed of her perſon from a pickure of her he had ſeen: 
but this, though dekwn' an eminent artiſt, was un- 
_ luckily done 105 much to the advantage, that when the 
negociation was quite finiſhed, and the bride arrived in 
England, he loſt all patience; {wearing that ſhe was a 
when Flanders mare, and that he could never beat 
her the Imalleſt affection. The matter was Rill worle, 
when he found that ſhe could Tpeak no language but 
Dutch, of which he was emietly i ignorant. Notwith · 
ſtanding all theſe objections, however, he reſolved to 
complete the marriage, telling Cromwell, that, ſince he 
had gone ſo far, he muſt now' put his neck into the 
. The reaſon of this was, that the friendſhi of 
Princes was now more than ever neceſſary 
| for Henry; and it was ſuppoſed” that the affront of 
ſending the princeſs back to her own country might be 
reſentsd. Cromwell, who knew that his own lis de- 
ed on the event of the matter, was very anxious ta 
learn from the king how he Jiked his ſpouſe after ha- 
ving paſſed a hight with her; but was ſtruck with 
dork when he plied that he now hated her more 
than ever; that he'was reſolved not to cphabit with 
her, and even ſuſpected that ſne was not a virgin; a 
matter in wich he. pretended to be a connoifleur, and 
about which' he. Vas exteeyely ruſulous.” In a little. 
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time bis avarfion increaſed; to Gagh, 
determined at any rate to get, Ad ef k 
prime minicter both:at once. Cramwell, 
ag object of averfiqn, 10 the y who, 
an account of his obſcure. birth; his fat 55 
only a black{mith, though the fop bad 99 
e my the kingdom... By. his office, 
general, he had an almoſt abſolute Sao aye: : the 
cergy;.;he.was alſo Jord-privy-feal,lord champerlait 
and. maſter of the wars; He hag./allo been jnveſts 
with the order of the gaftes,. ang. was creatydiFarl,o 
Cay This vas ſufficient to-raiſe the enyy N dhe cours 
% Put he had. alfÞ;the. Wissel fa ,ander the 
Gelees gf both Protzſtants apd Papiltsizathe forms 
er hating him on the agount of! his congurrenace, with 
Henry in their perſecution, aod;theulatter; ee e 
an;;him 26: the greateſt e the, x 
theſe unfortunate cirœumſ ee, | 
well, was added the nt. Graatapof Henry Aunſels 
who, had bn fallen eg with Gathering Hloward, 
aiece io the Duke af Norfolk hin] ꝙο he inn 
determined t diyotge, Anne Chev: By By-the ini 
nugtions af this lady and het ungles well's ruin 
vas accorppliſhed z{ And he. Anger nat. only 
without, Jo tyre Ie Where ey IG Tha 
charge Wag 6 an httreaſon; its 
dane af the; latter were eee | 
He ſabmitted, e e {htence, 9 
muring, as know: ſub⸗ 
ject vouldi he ay e e W e 
mangled by the executioner before his head could 
truck off His degth was ſon filtowed:by-the' diſ- 
lolution. of the matriege with dhe Prine rn oi de . 
Which was annulled by. the odnſent 
The princeſ parted fam him with 3 
aud accepted» of: three thouſagd, pounds at year: as — 
eompenſation, but refuſed to ch] vo herpwn coun» 
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The king's with Catharine Howard ſoot 
followed the « diffolution of that'with Anne of Cleves; 
* butthe event may ſürely be regarded as a providential 
puniſhtent upon this tyrant, whoſe cruelty, luſt, and 
5s for K ke e can rug 5 matched in hiſto- 
1 H 8 uations againſt the 
virtue of the unfortunate Prindeſs of Cleves were am- 


oY repaid: by the => infidelitics of his new queen, 
a ve muſt ſu believed to be a pure and 


— wi at the time he married her. > happy 
| agine himſelf in this new! marriage, 
ei he ——— — 9 — thanks for his conjugal feli- 
city, when A moſt unfortunate information concerning 
the queer s. incontinence was given to Cranmer by one 
of the name of Laſcelles, Whoſe ſiſter had been ſervant 
to the Nucheſs- - r of 29 He not only 
gave intelkgence her amours before marriage, but 
affirmed that he had continued the Ame critatial prac- 
E per Giibe. + Tes of het aramours were arreſted, 
4 Queen | herſelf alſo con- 
bit denied having ever 
dings, 1 Which, however, had 
105. be Wis beheaded on Tower- 
CONN Viſcountels of Rochforx, who had 
been 4 Shfident in her amounts,” The latter,” as has 
| A Wäg a principal inſtrument in 
— the:deſtruQien of the unhappy” Anne Bo- 
therefore died unpitied; while the virtuous 


_characer-6f that unfortunate lady received: an addi- 
<_ Moons from he 1 9 70 of Joy woman's 


of 3104 wh OY 2 


ea — 
It to the kl 
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ing the matter abroad, or even privately whiſpe 


w others. It was alſo enacted, that if the ih __ 
ned any woman who had been continent, her- 


for a true maid, the ſhould be guilty of treaſon if the 
did not previouſly reveal her guilt to him. 

Theſe laws afforded diverſion to the people, who 
now faid that the king mult Jook out for a widow, as. 
no reputed maid would ever be perſuaded to incur the 
penalty of the ſtatute. This in truth happened to 
the caſe at laſt * for, about a year after the death of 
Catherine Howard, he married, 90 his ſixth Vite, Ca- 
therine Parr, widow of Nevil lord Latimer. This 
lady, being ſomewhat inclined to the doctrines of the 
reformation, and, having the boldneſs to tell her huſ- 
band her mind upon the ſubject, had liked to have 
ſhared the fate of the reſt. The furious monarch, in- 

capable of bearing the leaſt contradiction, inftantly 
be to Biſhop Gardiner, who inflamed the 
quarrel as much as pole; ſo that at laſt the king 
conſented that articles of impeachment ſhould be drawn 
up againſt her. But theſe were «og abortive by: : 
the prudence and addreſs of the 2 


enry VIII. having brought a gt "i the reformation 
of England; wanted his ne "cf the King of Scotland, 
to adopt his meaſures. He therefore defired an inte- 


view with him at York, and for that purpoſe went 
thither; but the clergy of Scotland had fuch an influ- | 
ence over King ſatis, that they diſſuaded him from 
meeting King Henry ; which ſo highly affronted him, 
that the next year he reſolved on a war with Scotland. 
He fieſt ſent an embaſly to France to renew his alli-, 
ance with King Francis, to prevent the Scots from rer 
ctivingany affiſtance from thence. Nut the French kin 
did not ſeem at all diſpoſed to a compliance, as ther 
had lately been ſome irmiſhes, near Calais, — 7 1 
the troops of the'two nations, and ſeveral ſhips taxen 
by the ſubjects of both kings. However, France being 


oo rota Ne 2, in a war with the emperor; _ 
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EN his deſign againſt Scotland. He, began by 


up hisclaim to theſovereignty of 9 | Ki 


James, appriſed of the preparations 

him, ſent in bath to Henry : but he, 4 1 ſa · 
tisfied with them, ſent the Duke of Norfolk into Scot- 
land with an army of twenty thouſand men, the latter 
end of October, 15423. which, being arrived, in Scot- 
land, et fire to ſome of the open towns. and villages, 
and then retired back to the barrier-town.of Berwick, 
Upon this the Seottiſh ordered Lord Maxwell.to 
make repriſals on the fide of Carliſſe. But ſoon after, 
ror Oh the command of his army to one of his fa- 
lug Sinclair, his nobility and generals were 

to mutiny, and five hundred Eng- 

At kae horſe g:about the fame time in ſight, which 
W was the Duke of Norfolk and the 

whole Engliſh army coming to attack them, they im- 
mediately ran away. This encouraged. the Engliſh 
horſe to, purſue them, who killed a great many. of them 
in their retreat, took. ſeven nablemen, two hundred 


ht hundred ſaldiers, priſoners; be- 
r 


King James was ſo affected With this loſs and diſ- 
„ that his death, which. happened ſoon, after, is 
d to have been occalianed by i it. He left but one 


child, a dau named wards, mother 
e F. 


Elizabeth). e a werk od. ſoon after pro- 
poſed.a match between his ſon. Edward and this infant 


queen; but it did not take eitel the ma- 
nagement of the dowager· queen, and. Cardinal Braton. 
King Henry, therefore. next year, made a. formal. de- 
contin of waragainlt ee and entered, into an 
alliance with the emperor. againſt. France. France, to 
help herſelf againſt the emperor, ee 
ance with the Turks. The next year, the Engliſh in- 
vaded Scotland both. .by. ſca.and:land. T he land- army 
n. linburgh, OE .the _ 

71 C0 , 


had time to Bb ne * breaches, ſurprifed 
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y, and then withdrew to Berwick. And now the 


Farlo Lenox being diſguſted at the French and Scot- 
tifh courts, together 4 the e of 0 made 


a treaty with Henry. _ of this treaty; 
Lenox, with a ſquadron 1 67 Ex Eng „und five or 
fix hundred men, failed to the CNY But Arran, 


ind Kentire, and, having phundered them, l 


Te the mean line; the Eng \ army agai in a 
the borders of Scotland. 1 b ade he's Scots ore 
averſe to the propoſed” marriage. They, however, be- 
ing defeated in ſeveral ſucceeding e its, Henry 
thought He might without fear chem Lend Over AU 
body of troops to Calais. He accord np ho wh 
der the Ban of the Duke of ay ens 
ing arrived there, joined a detachment of 1 ry 
naliſts, nme Ln Count” de Bure, and laid 
. 4 to Montreuil. ion was Followed by 

y himfelf, in Jul c * a deſign to join the em- 

2 75 forces, and, at the head of an hundred thou. 
fand men, to mark directly to Paris. But, the em- 
petor making ſome objections this, Henry perce! ived 
it was not his intention to fulfil his with fich un. 
He thetefore joined the Duke of Norfolk, os. 
myeſted Bologne, the 19th of July. The ki 
there the 26th of the nos bh and the p e lar 
Wang on the 14th of September, when, leaving 
921 garriſon in it, under the command of A 

Y, he returned to England. The dauphin com- 
thouſand men, before 


ng there, with forty 
the lower 
ngliſh gartiſon in the upper town ſdon 
drove him out again. In the interim, the emperoy 
negoctated a truce with the French king, without in- 
cluding Henry i in it, which was ratified ME the tak 
ng of Bologne. - 

The French, Haviri now no enemy to 
ee meditated the i; alk of all 

2 


town, but 
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in France, ſubject to the Engliſh crown. They firſt ſig 
attempted to build a fort at the mouth of the harbour bu 
of Bo Bologne, but the Engliſh governor forced them to Bu 
give over the work before it was finiſhed. The French fa1 
next fitted out a fleet, which, with ſhips hired from the ter 
Genoeſe and other powers, amounted to two. or three ret 
hundred ſail. They failed to the Kentiſh coaſt, in tin 
ueſt of the Engliſh fleet, which, conſiſting only of fixty | 
Ga, made but a {mall;refiftance, and then ATE abi to bu 
88 Whither the French did not think roper to me 
urſue them. The F rench then ſteered for the Iſle of nei 
Wight, where they made a deſcent, as th Aid after- 
wards on the coaſt of Suſſex, where they urnt ſome 
7 B t, being encountered by the English forces, 
they were o 75 ed to 8 their ſhipping. 
And the. iſ fee being non x mented to up- 
. wards of an hundred fail; put out to ſea, attacked the 
French, and, after an engagement of two or three 
hours, forced them to retreat to their own coaſts, 
whither they purſued them, and, making a deſcent,i in 
Normandy, 3 the whole country. Rapin ſtyles 
this the greateſt effort France had ever a at ſea. 
Naval hiſtorians think, that ſhips of war were not, at 
this time, provided with gun port- holes, as at preſent; 
but that a few cannon were p 1 on the upper derks; 
alſo on their p g u ten b 5 
ſhip-board being juſt 2 As the E 
ih had now 3 the empire of the ſea, 
Erench again attempted to erect a fort at the mouth of 
the harbour of Bologne, to cut the. town off from re- 
ceiving any relief by ſca, . 
1 workmen 3" BE on this occaſion, were . 
| tected by an army of 200,000 men, deſigned 
wards to lay ſiege to the town. But, before the 25 
deſign could, be carried into execution, the French 
2 Marſhal de Biez, being informed that 
King Henry had put to ſea with 4 large army, and 
Was joined | y ten or twelve thouſand Germans, de- 
| ſigning 


* 
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ſgning to give him battle, the marſhal deſiſted from 
building the fort, and marched off with his. army. 
But the 'F rench needed not to have been ſo frightened, 
ſor in fact the king's intention was only to tranſport 
ten or fifteen thouſand men to Calais and Bologne, to 
reinforce the garriſons there. Francis, being at this 
time-likely to be involved in a war with the emperor, 
would willingly have concluded a peace with Henry, 
but, being unable to bring it about, ſent five thouſand 
men over to Scotland, under the command of Sieg- 
neur Lorges, to aſſiſt the Scots to invade England. 
Being joined by ten thouſand Scots, they marched to- 
wards the borders of England, but, hearing of the 
approach of the Earl of Hertford, they retired and diſ- 
ed, remembering what they "had before. (uſfered 
ovo Henry. 

"The F 2 being thus diſappointed, and nnckle to 
recover Bologne, ftrengthened the neighbouring. 
riſons, ſupplying them with proviſions and warli 
ſtores; but, one of their convoys adyancing pretty near 
Bologne, the Engliſh governor ſallied out and attacked 


them, but, being repulſed, was obliged to retire into 
the town in great confuſion. Henry, fig hly We 
at the governor's ill conduct, ſent N 


take the command from him. The French 2 


formed a deſign to cut off the communication between 
Calais and Bol ne, but Henry informed of 
this, ordered the Earl of arina himſelf, with 
ten thouſand men, between the two —.— The earl 
ordered ſeveral redoubts and lines to be caſt up: which 
were finiſned a day or two before the arrival of the 
French, and thereby prevented the execution of their 
deſign. Soon after peace was concluded between Eng- 
land and E rance, that they might be able to fruſtrate 
the emperor's views towards an univerſal monarchy. 


By this treaty, concluded June 7, 1 546, it was: 


that France ſhould pay to England the annual tribute 
1 6 pounds due to * 


18 HISTORY or r 
the treaty of 1526, er with the tribute of ſalt, at 
ten thouſand pounds per annum; that France ſhould 


pay to England at Michaelmas 1 554. two millions of 
crowns, part whereof was the arrears of tribute, and the 


reſt for ere TIO Aer e 


"All thi this time Henry had tyrannized over his nobi- 
ty in the moſt ! manner. The old Counteſs of 
LA, the laſt of the houſe of Plantagenet, was ex- 
ecuted with circumſtances of great cruelty. She had 
been condemned, as uſual, without any trial; and, 
when ſhe was brought to the ſcaffold, refuſed to lay her 
head on the block in obedience to dentence; to the juſ- 
tice of which ſhe had never conſented. She told the 
executioner, therefore, that, if he would have her head, 
he muſt win it the beſt way he could; and thus he 
ran about the ſcaffold; purſued by the executioner, 
who aimed many fruitieſs blows at her neck before he 
was able to put an end to her life. Soon after her, 
the lordLzeonard Grey was likewiſe executed for trea- 
fon; but we have very little aceount of this tranſaction. 
The laſt inſtances of the king's, injuſtice and cruelty 
were the Duke of Norfolk and his fon the Earl of 
Surrey. The former had ſerved the king with * 
ty, and the latter was : a young man of the moſt 

His ations, however, were no fe. 
curity againſt the violence of Henry's temper. He had 
dro ſome expreſſions of reſentment againſt the 
Tings miniſters, who had diſplaced him from the . 
rernment of Bologne; and the whole family 
came obnoxious on "account of the — queen, Cathe- 
rine Howard. From theſe motives, orders were given 
to arreſt both the father and ſon; and accordingly they 
were arreſted both on the ſame day, and confined in 
che Tower. The Ducheſs-dowager of Richmond, 
Surrey s own ſiſter, was among the number of his ac- 


euſers; and Sir Richard Southwell alſo, his moſt inti- | 


— charged him with infidelity to * 
Zurreꝝ 


ESPEPECSESD 


3. 8 


S 


ESE 


Some denied the charge, and 
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d his accuſer 
to ſingle combat. This favour was denied him; and, 
notwirhſtanding his eloquent: and ſpirited defence, he 
was co 5 and executed at Tower-hill.---The 
Duke of Norfolk vainly endeavoured! to mollify the 
king by letters and ſubmiſſions: an attainder was 
found againſt him, though the only erime his accuſers 
could alledge was, that he had once faid the king was 
fickly and could not hold out long; and that the xing - 
dom was: likely to be torn between the contending 
partios of different perſuaſions. Ceanmer, though en- 
ed for many years in an oppoſite party to that of 
folk, and though he had received! many and great 
injuries from him, would have no hand in ſuch an un- 
juſt proſecution; but retired: to his ſeat at Croydon. 


- 


Ihe death- warrant, however, was mad out, and im- 


mediately ſent to the lieutenant of the Fower; but à 
period was put to the crurlties and violence of the King 
by his death, which im the thirticth year of 
his teign on the 44th: of January * 547, the night be- 
fore Norfolk was to have heen executeeec. 
No age, or nation, perhaps, was ever viſited with à 
more remorſeleis tyrant than Henry VHE Through 
out his long and o os reigh, His will ſupplied the 
place of law. Toigratify whatever caprice was pre- 
dominant, torture and deatly continually followed in 
his train; his laws, like thoſe , Draco; may be ſaid 
to have been written in blood. He cauſtd two of his 
queens, as we havs ſeen, to ſuſſer death on a ſraffold 
one of them, for no other erimeꝭ than htving too much 
vivacity for the moroſt humour of 4 man, habituateit 
to deli berate and: unnton murders. Providence, by 
this reigns ſhews how inſc rule are Her ways; 4 hap- 
p coneurrenee oß events- converted the acts of 108 
. 


 tim-of this menarck into a· foundation for the re 


ous liberty whichthis: — at preſent enjoys; and 
the natural ſpirit of tlie nation expanded itſelf, even 
under the reſtraints oi tyranny. - Henry VIII. _— 

1" irty- 
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thirty-ſeven years and nine months; and died at the 
age of fifty- ie. 5 . 
Henry VIII. before he became corpulent, was a 
prince of a goodly perſonage, and commanding aſpe, 
rather imperious than dignified. He excelled in all 
the exerciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed a good underſtand- 
ing, which was not much improved by the nature of 
his education. Inſtead of learning that philoſophy 
Which opens the mind, and extends the qualities of 
the heart, he was confined to the ſtudy of er and 
ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, which oa to cramp the 
ideas, and pervert the faculties of reaſon, - qualifying 
him for the diſputant of a cloiſter; rather than the 
law-giver of a people. In the firſt years of his reign, 
his pride and vanity ſeemed to domineer over all hi 
other paſſions; though from the beginning he was im- 
petuous, headſtrong, impatient of contradiction and 
advice. He was raſh, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glori- 
ous, pedantic, and ſuperſtitious. He delighted in 
mp and pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. 
is pathons, ſoothed by adulation, rejected all re- 
ſtraint; and, as he was an utter, ſtranger to the fines 
feelings of the ſoul, he gratified them at the expence 
of juſtice. and humanity, without remorſe or compunc- 
tion. . He wreſted the ſupremacy from the Biſhop of 
Rome, partly on conſcientious motives, and partly for 
reaſons of ſtate and convenience. He ſuppreſſed the 
RAC at in order to ſupply; his extravagance with 
heir ſpoils :. but he would not have made thoſe ac- 
quiſitions ſo cafily, had they not been productive ob 
advantage to his nobility, and agreeable to the nation 
in general. He was frequently at war; but the greateſt 
conqueſt he obtained was over his own parliament and 
5 Religious diſputes had divided them into two 
actions. He was rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fret- 
ful, and ſo cruel that he ſeemed to delight in the 
blood of his ſubjects. He never betrayed the leaſt 
ſymptoms of any tenderneſs 


and ſtore- houſp, for the 
de rived Grngend and aw 
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med to live in defiance Are. 8 - 
1 or, ſecular: he died "I apo ee tyrity 
and was buried at Margie eeflions,. an 

childiſh; duenne? in thoſe ed for rep] 

taſte and magniag OY BYE el 

The moſt 3 mae 14 cammexcial Fenty not 

already. taken notice of, are the. followings. 
© Ws find, by the. moſt Pays lays in 10 
cond volume, that there way, ſome commerce fro 

gland, and jo Fag. A at 408 tige, to 


lediterrancan ſea,, as far 
vant. The ſhips employed in this tr A e 1 5 
the ports of London, bpuchamptans ang Briſtol, tq Si- 
cily, and Candia; frequently Ben f 75 ae 
at Tripoli and. Barutti, in Syria. I 
merchandize, Which mer 99 585 10 r ſe Ih: 
were woallen cloths, calf- xing, & 
which they received filks, camblets, — 
ſev, Muſcadel, and other 2 20 oils, cortgn-yool 
Turkey carpets; galls and ſpices fro Beſide 
the age carried on to 2955 places in Engliſh botto: 
many foreign ſnips were freighted from England, : 
on account of 7 gliſh merchants. . A.ygyage to t 
Levant Was, at. 15 time, looked 99 Very dan- 
gerous, and was always found to 
ee taking up eleven ot twelye months, 


pes 


| ln the yes 3513. Henry VIII. buil 


t a magazine 
royal , r B e 


25» f Las 28 eee is 


22 x tn. ee e prop FS, 
undland, 


9 


their American colomes. #4 LC ALPS TD 
A. D. 1531, the king publiſhed a proclamation 
obliging foreign merchanto, reſorting to E d with 
their merchandize, to lay out the Maney they received 
in England for their merchandize in the commodities 
of England. A ſimilar ſtatute had been enacted in the 
reign of Richard III. N WO 4 l r 
Acxording to Lord Herbert, great ordnance of 
braſs, ſuch as canon and culverins, was firſt caſt in 
England in the year 1536; before which time they 
57 always been imported from foreign parts. 
In the year 1844, Henry VIII. built Dover pier, 
at the expence of fxty. five thouſand pound. 
In the year 1546, the firſt law was enacted to re- 
i gulate the initeteſt of money, at that time called uſury: 
e diſtinction between equitable and exorbitant inte- 
reſt not then ſubſiſting; but all intereſt, however mo- 
derate, for the loan of money; being decried by the 
clergy; but by this ſtatute, ten per cent. per annum, 
for money borrowed, was deslared legal. In the reign 
of Edward VR chis act was repealed; and the taking of 
any kind of intereſt for money declared unlawful, and 
fine and impriſonment decreed for ſuch offence. 
In this reign lived Thomas Sulmo, à famous geo- 
ö 8 and antiquarian. Alſo George Lilly, ſon of 
William the famous grammarian, who lived ſome 
time at Rome, with Cardinal Pole, and publiſhed = 
| * 


the moſt uſefuf ſubjects from Spain, who ſettled in 
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firſt exact map mmm the Iſland of 
Great · Britain. ; 


- EDWARD VI. —.— the th's ſon by Jane 
Seymour his third wife, was TY ears of age 
when he ed ed to the Ha wil the. Neath of his 
father, A ESATA ;. by Whoſe will a regency was ap- 
pointed, conſiſtin 5 perſons; among whom 
were Cranmer, t Ludi 'of Canterbury ; the 
Earl of Hertford, EEG and Viſcount Liſle, 
admiral. To theſe were added twelve *counſellors, 
who poſſeſſed no immediate power, and could only aſ- 
ſiſt with their advice, when any affair was laid before 
them. It was immediately found neceſſary to ſelect 
from the body, which compoſed the. regency, one, 
who ſhould bear the title of protector of the realm, and 
who ſhould be inveſted with the exterior, marks of 
ſupremacy; ſhould. receive foreign ambaſſadors, and 
tranſmit. inſtructions to the Engliſh miniſters at fo- 
reign.courts; but who ſhould be ſubject, at the ſame 
time, to the controul of the whole body. The Earl 
of Hertford; who was King Edward's maternal uncle, 
was choſen to this tation. Several new dignities were 
conferred on this occaſion: the protector was created 
Duke of Somerſet, marſhal, and lord-treaſurer ; the 
Viſcount Lifle, Earl of Warwick, who reſigned his of- 
fice of admiral, in which he was ſucceeded by Sir 
Thomas Seymour, brother to the protector, who be- 
came Lord Seymour of Sudley. 

The protector, who was a fayourer of the doctrines 
of Luther, inftilled the fame ſentiments into the young 
king, whoſe mother had embraced the fame opinions. 
One of the early acts of the regency, therefore, was, 
to cauſe a general, viſitation of the churches to be 
made, which produced a reformation of numberleſs a- 
buſes that were almoſt held ſacred by preſcription. It 
was now left to every one's choice, either to go to 


confeſſion, which had, till then, been eſteemed an in- 
* diſpenſible 
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diſpenfible duty, or to heflett that practice, It was 
directed, that all images ſhould be taken out of 
churches; prieſts were allowed to marry; the old form 
dk mals wk abulifhed; and a new liturgy compoſed, 
which has undergone but a few alterations, quite down 
to the preſent time, The perfon who oppoſed, with 
greateft atitherity, any further advances towards re- 
mation, Was Gardihet biſhop of Wincheſter. This 
pol ariated on the great wiſdom and learning of 
he late king, and infiſted on the propriety of perſe- 
vering in the Ectleſraſtical model formed by that prince; 
at leaſt until the preſent king's majority fhould arrive. 
Te deferidet:the ue of images, which were now open- 
attacked by the prifteftabts; repreſenting them as 
Fviceable in maintaining a ſenſe of religion among 
illiterate multitude. He even condeſcended to 
rire an apoldpy for holy water, which Biſhop Ridley 
had dectied fr A fermin'; and he maintained; that by 
the power of the Alchighty it might be rendered an 
tiſtrument of doing good; as much as the ſhadow of 
St. Peter, the hem of Chriſt's garment, or the ſpittle 
and clay aid on the eyes of the bling. 
But, to'the diſprace of their own principles, the re- 
formers row ſhewed that they could perfecute as ſeverely 
as the papiſts had formerly perfecuted them. Gardiner 
was committed” to che Fleet-prifon, where he was 
treated with great ſeverity. He was afterwards ſent to 
the Tower; And, having continued there two years, he 
was commanded to ſubſcribe to ſeveral articles, among 
which was one confeflitig the Juſtice of his own impri- 
ſonment. "To all dhe Artiches but this he agreed to 
ſubſeribe; hut that click not give fatisfactton. He was 
then committed to kloſe cuſtody; his books and papers 
were ſeized; All chmpany was denied him, and he was 
* even permitted the uſe of pen und ink. The Bi- 
4 ops of Chicheſter, Worceſter, and Exeter, were in 

ie mahnet deprived of their offices i but the Biſho 


5 
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trificing tie moſt conſiderable ſhare of their revenues. 
The libraries of Weſtminſter and Oxford were order. 
ed to be ranſacked, and purged of the Romiſn legends, 

miſfals, and other ſuperſtitious volumes: in which 
ſearch great devaſtation was made even in uſeful lite- 
tature; Many volumes claſped in ſilver were deſtroyed 
for the ſake of their rich bindings; many of 3 
und aſtronomy were ſuppoſed to be magical, and de: 
Kroyed on that account; while the members of the 
un verſity, unable to put a ſtop to theſe ravages, trem 
dled for their own ſafety; x. 
The reformers, however, were not contented with 
ſeverities of this kind. A commiſſion was granted to 
the primate and others, to ſearch after all anabaptiſts 
heretics, or contemners of the new liturgy. amel 
the numbers who were found guilty upon this ocea- 
ſion, was one Joan Boucher, commonly called Joan of 
Kent; who was ſo very obſtinate, that the commiſ- 
ſtoners could mak no impreſſion upon her. She main 
tained an abſtruſe' metaphyſical ſentiment, that Chriſt, 
as man, was a ſinful man; but, as the word, he was 
free from fin, and could be ſubjet to none of the 
frailties of the fleſh with which he was clothed. For 
maintaining this doctrine the poor woman was c 
demned to be burnt to death as an heretic. — . 
king, who, it ſeems, had niore ſenſe than his teac 

refuſed at firſt to ſign the death. warrant; but at laſt, 
being overcome by the importunities of Cranmer, he 
reluctantly complied; declaring, that, if he did wrong, 


the fin ſhould be on the head öf thoſe who perſua 


him to it. The primate, after making another un- 


| ſucceſsful effort to reelaim the woman from her op 


nions, committed her to the flames. Some time Af- 
ter, one Van Paris, a Dutchman, was condemned to 
death for Arianiſm. He ſuffered with ſo much ſatis- 
faction, that he hugged and cateſſed the faggots that 
Were conſuming him. "1 POTION LY ry 76-315 | 7 
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The Duke of Somerſet no ſooner found himſelf 
ſettled in his new dignity, than he made ſuch prepa- 
rations for a war with Scotland, as indicated his in- 
tention of entirely reducing the country, rather than 
to bring about a marriage between Mary queen of 
Scots, and the young King Edward, which was the 
avowed object. The army, conſiſting of ten thou- 
ſand foot, and ſix thouſand horſe, and a fine train of 
artillery, was commanded by the protector in perſon; 
and his brother, the admiral, collected a fleet of ſixty- 
five ſail, thirty - five of which were ſhips of force; the 
reſt ſtore-ſhips and tenders. The command of this 


naval armament was intruſted to Lord Clinton, who 


was admiral of the North Seas; and Sir William 
Woodhouſe, vice-admiral. They appeared before 
Leith much about the ſame time that the Englifh 
army entered Scotland by lang. 

The protector, before he commenced any act of 


hoſtility, publiſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing/ his reaſons 


for theſe proceedings, and inviting the government of 
Scotland to accede to an alliance which promiſed ſuch 
advantages to both parties. But theſe coneiliatory 
meaſures were rendered inefficacious by the queen- 
dowager, who was devoted both to the. intereſt of 


France and to the catholic religion. The Earl of 


Arran, governor of Scotland, collected together the 
whole force of the kingdom; ſo that he found himſelf 
at the head of an army which greatly outnumbered the 
Engliſh. He encamped within four miles of Edin- 
burgh z whilſt the Duke of Somerſet approached 
within fight of his camp. On ſurveying the ſituation 
which the Scotch general had choſen, he found it un- 
adviſeable to attack the enemy ; he, therefore, wrote 
a letter to the governor, in which he offered to eva- 
cuate the — Son, as well as to repair all the da- 


mages he had committed, provided the Scotch would 
ſtipulate not to contract the queen to any foreign 


prince, but to keep her at home, until ſhe arrived at 
years 
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capable of chooſing a huſband. The governor, 
— entirely in the Frenth intereſt, ſnewed this 
letter to none but his on creatures, who adviſed 
him, ſince he had a numerous army, with the flower 
of the nobility, in the field, not to liſten to any con- 
ditions of peace, but to force the Engliſn to a battle. 
Iuflamed alſo by their prieſts, who had come to the 
camp in great numbers, they believed that the | 
liſh were deteſtable heretics, abhorred of God, and 
expoſed} to divine ' vengeance ; and that no © ſucceſs 
could ever crown their arms. Theſe enthuſiaſts were 
confirmed in their fond conceit, when they ſaw the 
22 change his ground, and move towards the 
: nor did they any longer doubt, that he intended 
to embark his army, Fe, Ts his eſcape on-board 
the ſhips, which at that very time moved into the 
bay, oppoſite to him. Bent upon cutting off his re- 
treat, they quitted their camp, and, paſſing the river 
Elke, advanced into the plain. This raſh conduct 
brought on a deciſive engagement, on the 1oth of 
September, 1547; which, in ſome Engliſh! hiſtories, 
is ſtyled the battle of Muſſelburgh; but the Scotch 
writers call it the battle of Pinkey, from a nobleman's 
ſeat in that neighbourhood. It proved fatal to the 
Scotch, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in numbers; 
their army amounting to upwards of thirty thouſand 
men. Such was their eagerneſs to engage, that they 
neglected all the precautions uſually taken, with re- 
gard to ground, and every other circumſtance. And 
o ſtrongly were they actuated by the deluſion that 
had ſeized them, that they expoſed themſelves to the 
fire of the Engliſh fleet, which ſwept away great num- 
bers. In this action fourteen thouſand Scots were 
ſlain, and eight hundred noblemen and gentlemen 


were made priſoners. From the field of battle to 


Edinburgh, for the ſpace of five miles, the whole 
ground was ſtrewed with dead bodies. The prieſts 
and the monks, above all, received no quarter; and 
= | the 
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the Engliſn made ſport of ſlaughtering men, who, 
from their extreme zeal and animoſity, had engaged in 
an enterprize ſo ill befitting their profeſſion. Few 
victories have been more decifiye, or gained with leſs 
loſs to the conquerors. There fell not two hundred 
of the Engliſh. After this victory the Duke of So- 
merſet marched to Edinburgh, Which he plundered ; 
but being preſſed to return to England, on account of 
the — affairs there, he did not puſh his ad- 
vantages to the utmoſt, but ſoon quitted the country. 
The fleet, under Lord —— continued longer 
on that coaſt; having no leſs an object in view than to 
dleſtroy the whole naval force of Scotland; and the ad- 
miral fully/accompliſhed his purpoſe; laying all the 
ſea · ports in aſhes and he is Rid not to mate. left one 
ſhip. of force in the whole kingdom 
The next year the high admiral, I ori Seymour 
with a ſtout fleet, cruiſed along the coaſts of Scotland, 
to prevent the refitting: of the harbours, and to annoy 
the country by farther depredations: but in this ex- 
pedition he proved rather unſucceſsful; for, though he 
twier landed a large body of troops, yet he was as often 
repulſed. The great hardſhips which the people had 
endured, rendered them deſperate ; ſo that, notwith- 
the vatt expences England had boen at, and 
the complete victory which h been gained, the Queen 
of Scots found means to paſs over into France, there: 
baffling all the views of the Engliſh regency ; and, 
the French g great ſuccours into Scotland, the 
hy ans „ Nie two years ineffectual conflict, were 
to agree to terms of peace; France alone hav- 
= obtained her ends by this deſtructive conteſt ; ow 
young queen ane n in amarnuagÞ to che 
dauphin. Une Avi! 

In the year 1 * the rapine: of the nobility and 
gentry in in England occaſioned two great inſurrections 
in England. The people, half ftarved and impove- 
A aroſe in Devonſhire and Cornwall, to the num- 


ber 


, 
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ber of ten thouſand, headed by a Cornidh gentleman, 
named Arundel. They beſieged Exeter, let fire to 
one of the gates, and ftormed the place with great 
fury. But, being repulſed by the inhabitants, turned 
the fiege into a blockade. Vet the beſieged held out 
with amazing reſolution, and ſubmitted to feeding 
upon dead horſes, and other coarſe diet, rather than 
ſurrender. -- And at laſt were relieved by the Lords 
Ruſſel and Gray, who, with an army of Eugliſh and 
Germans, attacked and defeated the rebels. 

The rebels in Norfolk were ſtill more numerous, 
being twenty thouſand ſtrong. Their commander was 
one Ket, a tanner. The Marquis of Northampton Was 
ſent down with a thouſand men to watch his motions, 
and drive him out of Norwich; but was ſo unlucky as 
to be defeated by the rebels; which at onee raiſed their 

irits and reputation. It was now found neceſſary to 
da more formidable force againſt them, The Ean 
of Warwick accordingly marched againſt them, with 
an army, deſigned at firſt againſt Scotland. However, 
he thought it moſt prudent not to attack them im- 
mediately, but waited till the want of | proviſions 
obliged them to ſeparate into {mall bodies, to. ſupply 
themſelves with the neceſſaries of life. He then at- 
tacked one party of them after another, and killed 
great numbers of them, and, in the end, entirely de- 
them; took a great many priſaness, particularly 
Ket their general, who was hanged at Norwich. 
- The French took this opportunity to poſſeſs theme 
ſelves of the forts and places in the Bolonois; with- 
out declaring war, In September, the French king 
in perſon laid ſiege to Bologne. But the plague ſogp 
made him leave the ſiege to Admiral Coligny ; w. 
not thinking himſelf able to take the town, turned 
the ſiege into a blockade. At the ſame time the Scots, 
aſſiſted by the French, took Broughty caſtle. As this 
war was exceedingly inconvenient to the Tag he 
propoſed. in council the _ g of it up, but his pro- 
4 Pol. II. No. 25. N Polal 
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poſal was rej with indignation. However, it 
was actually delivered up to the French, 
for four hundred thouſand crowns of gold; when a 
peace was concluded with France and with Scotland. 
I The reſt of this reign affords only the hiſtory of in- 


trigues and cabals of the courtiers, one againſt another, 
The protector was firſt oppoſed by his own brother 
A Sir Thomas Seymour, who had married Ca- 
tharme Parr the late king's widow. She died ſoon 
after the marriage; and he then made his addreſſes to 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, who is ſaid not to have been 
averſe to the match. His brother the duke, who 
was at that time in the north, being informed of his 
ambitious projects, ſpeedily returned, had him attaint- 
ed of high treaſon, and at laſt condemned and exe- 
cuted. The Duke of Somerſet himſelf, however, 
was ſome time afterwards deprived of his office by 
Dudley duke of Northumberland; who at laft found 
means to get him accuſed of high treaſon, and exe- 
cuted. Not ſatisfied with the office of protector, which 
he aſſumed on the death of Somerſet, this. ambitious 
nobleman formed a ſcheme of engrofling the ſovereign 
power altogether. He repreſented to Edward; * 
was now in a declining ſtate of health, that his ſiſters 
Mary and Elizabeth, who were appointed by Henry's 
will to ſuceeed, in failure of direct heirs, to the crown, 
had both been declared illegitimate by parliament ; 
that the Queen of Scots, his aunt, ſtood excluded by 
the king's will; and, being an alien alſo, loſt all right 
of ſucceeding. The three princeſſes being thus ex- 
cluded, the ſucceſſion naturally deyolved to the Mar- 
 chionefsof Dorſet, eldeſt daughter to the French queen, 
Henry's fiſter, who had married the Earl of Suffolk 
_ after her firſt. huſband's death. The next heir to the 
marchioneſ was Lady Jane Gray, a lady univerſally 
reſpected, both on account of the charms of her perſon 
and the virtues and endowments of her mind. The 
king, who was accuſtomed to ſubmit to the politic 
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views of this miniſter, agreed to have the ſucceſſion 
ſubmitted tothe council, where Northumberland hoped 
to procure an eaſy concurrence. The judges, how- 
ever, who were todiaw up the king's letters 

t for this oljeted/to. the mea- 
ure; ne. 
begged that a parliament might be ſummoned, both to 
give it force, arid to free its partiſans: from danger: 
ey Maid chat the form was invalid, and; would not 
— ſubje& the judges who drew it, but coun- 

8 to the pains of treaſan : North - 

um a not bed theie whites: 1 
ened hem with his authority, called one of them 2 
traitor, and ſaid he would fi 8 in his 
ſhitt in ſuch a juſt cauſe as of Lady Jane's fuc- 
1 at was cheep ſoa ate of rom 
ing from danger, 

N —— carr a 1 —— 
tent for changing the ſucceſſion was com- 
— rinceſſes Mary and Elizabeth were ſetafide, 
Lad the.crown-ſettled on —_— heirs of the Ducheſs of 
Suffolk (for ſhe "nous Was contented to 0 her 
e banguibed i 

or ſome time the had in a con- 

ſumption. Aﬀeer the king hu of the crown, his 


health viſibly declined every WII and little hopes were 
0 


entertained of his recovery. 
his phyſicians were diſmiſſed by Northumberland's 


make matters worſe, 


advice, and by an order of council; and he was put 
into the hands of an ignorant old woman, who un- 
dertook in a little time to reſtore him to health. Af- 
ter the uſe of her medicines, all his bad ſymptoms in- 
creaſed to the moſt violent degree. He felt a difficulty 
of ſpeech and breathing; his pulſe failed, his legs fwel- 


led, his colour became livid, and many other ſigns of 


approaching death made their appearance. He expired 
at Greenwich on the 6th of July 1553, in the fixteenth 


«es 4 Wan 
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Edward is celebrated, by our hiſtorians, for the 
beauty of his perſon, the engaging ſweetneſs of his 


diſpoſition, his attachment to equity and juſtice, and 
the extent af his knowledge, which. rendered him an 
object of tender affection to his people, and filled them 
with the flattering that his reign would be ren- 
dered illuſtrious by his virtues. His death was, there- 
fore, felt as a publie mis fortune. This prince 's capa- 
eity and application to ſtudy were ſo extraordinary, that 
at the time of his death, he underſtood the Greek. 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſn, languages; was 
verſed in the ſcience of natural philoſophy, logic, and 
muſic; and was maſter of all the theological diſputes, 
with which the minds of men, in that age, were agi- 
tated. He kept a book, in which he wrote the cha - 
racters of the chief men of the nation; taking notice 
of their manner of life, and their religious principles. 
He underſtood fortification, and deſigned well: he 
was alſo well acquainted with all the harbours and 
ports in his dominions, and with thoſe of Scotland 
and France, with the depth 


of water, and the way of 
entering them. He had ſtudied the buſineſs of the 
mint, with the exchange and value of money; and 
had acquired ſuch knowledge in foreign affairs, that 
the dors, who were ſent into land, pub- 
liſhed very extraordinary accounts of him in all the 
courts of Europe. To aſſiſt his memory, he took 


notes of every thing he heard worth notice, which he 


wrote firſt in Greek characters, that they might be un- 
intelligible to thoſe. about him; and afterwards copied 
out fair in his journal. This j , written with his 
own hand, is in the Britiſh Muſeum, and was tran- 
ſcribed by-Biſhop Burnet, who publiſned it in the ſe- 
cond volume of his Hiſtory of the Reformation. 


Before we diſmifs this period, it will: be proper to 


ſay ſomething concerning Sebaſtian Cabot, who has 
been y named in the voyage which was under- 
taken by his father John Cabot in the gear 1497 þ 
De 2 "3 | and 
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and likewiſe for a voyage which he himſelf undertook 
in the reign of Henry VIII. in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Port, or Pert, then vice-admiral of England; 
but in the latter enterprize nothing of conſequence was 
effectecl. Soon after this, Sebaſtian Cabot went over 
to Spain and entered into the ſervice of the moſt ca- 
tholic king, who appointed him his pilot - major, or 
chief pilot. In the year 1525 he failed from Spain, 
with a deſign to follow the track which Magelhaen had 
marked out, to the Eaſt Indies, through the ſtraits 
that interſect the ſouthern extremity of America, ad 
acroſs the South Sea; but, arriving at the Brazils, he 
proceeded up the river of Plate; giving names to ſe- 
veral places, as well as to ſome rivers," which he met 
with in his progreſs, quite up to the extenſive country 
called Paraguay. He returned to Spain in 1531. Ca- 
bot, ſome few years after this voyage to South Ame 
rica, quitted the ſervice of Spain, and, returning to 
England, ſettled at Briſtol, the place of his birth. Th 
the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. he was in- 
troduced to the Duke of Somerſet, who ſhewed Him 
particular favour, and recommended him to the young 
king, who highly reliſhed the converſation of this 
voyager. Edward himſelf, notwithſtanding his ten- 
der years, is ſaid to have been an adept in the ſtudies 
to Which Cabot had applied himſelf,” It is not ſur- 
prizing, therefore, that, with ſuch a prince, Cabot 
ſhould be in high eſteem; or that a new office ſnouſd 
be created, for the purpoſe of 1 With 
ſary equivalent to that which he had enjoyed in 
Spain. Accordingly, the annual ſum of one hundred 
and ſixty- ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four- pence 
was granted him by letters patent, dated the'6th'of Ja- 
nuary, 1549. Thenceforward he continued highly in 
the kings favour, and was conſulted in all matters tel 
lating to trade; particularly in the great cauſe of the 
merchants of the Steel-yard, in 1551, of which we 
tave already given an account. In May 15 ** 
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— — a licenſe,; with letters of ſafe condug, 
GOT _ 2 —— 6 embark — 1 2 ſhips, 
to be employed for the diſcove 2 „ by the 
north, to the Eaſt Indies. Sebaſtian — at 
- that time, er of the company of Merchant-ad- 
venturers; by his advice this enterprize was under- 
taken; and, by his 1 at Wh the above licenſe 
was obtained. a 
Sebaſtian Cabot is Apen by Mr, Campbell to 
have died about the year 1556, in the beginning of 
which year he was very active in the affairs of a com- 
Rk of merchants e. to Ruſſia, ſince ſtyled the 
uſſia Company ; after which time no farther men- 
tion is made of him by any writer. He was unquel- 
tionably one of the moſt extrordinary men of the age 
in which he lived; and, ee capacity and induſtry, 
contributed greatly to the ſervice of mankind in gene- 
ral, and of this kingdom particularly. He was the 
firſt who took notice of the variation of the compaſs, 
a diſcovery of ſignal uſe in navigation, and concerning 
which the learned: have buſied thiniſelves'1 in enquiries 
ever fince. - . 
Towards the i we" of the reign of Ediverd VI. 
a company of merchants was formed for the diſcovery 
of unknown countries: this ſociety was probably firſ 
formed by Sebaſtian Cabot. Sir Hugh Willoughby 
was appointed to the command of this enterprize, and 
failed with three ſhips, which ended very unfortunate- 
ly many of thoſe on-board, as well as the command. 
er, frozen to death, in latitude 72 degrees. A 
better fate, however, attended one of the three ſhips, 
which was commanded by Richard Chancellor; 
ng the North Cape — the weſtward, he fell i — 
the Bay of St. Nicholas, or the White Sea, on the 
Ruffian coaſt, being the firſt European ſhip that ever 
"viſited thoſe parts. He landed at the abbey of St. 
Nicholas, near Archangel; and, whilſt he continued 
5 5 obtained an audience of the czar John Bazilo- 
witz, 
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witz, who very readily the views of the 
Engliſh,/in eſtabliſhing a trade with Ruſſia. Nor was. 
it the only advantage derived: from this abortive at- 
tempt to find out a north-eaſt paſſage to China: for 
it pointed out to the Engliſh the way to the whale- 
fiſhery at Spitſbergen, which was ſoon after under - 
taken. + TIT; > — ers 

At the ame time we find, from Hakluyt, three ſhips 
from Portſmouth trading for gold along the coaſt of 
Guinea; but only one returned Faw from the voyage. 
Afterwards the Engliſh made ſeveral voyages to Gui- 
nea, and brought home from thence great quantities 
of gold-duſt, and elephants* teeth; notwithſtanding 
which, until the negro-trade was found eſſential for 
the cultivation. of the Weſt-India iflands, (how un- 
warrantable ſoever it may be deemed by many in 
moral view,) no conſiderable trade to that coaſt could 
have been long carried on with much advantage, as the 
country produces few articles for commerce, and ſtands 
in little need of the produce of other nations. 

It appears, that the firſt mention made of iron bul- 
lets is in an acquittance for deliyery of the artillery and 
ammunition of Bologne, in this reign. Stone bul- 
lets were conſtantly made uſe of before this time, and 
remained in uſe, partially, long after. 

In the year 1551, the privileges and immunities 
which had been enjoyed by the German merchants: of 
the Steel-yard, in London, almoſt for time immemo- 
ral, were revoked by the king and council. The 
cities of Antwerp and Hamburgh poſſeſſed the prin- 
cipal commerce of the northern and middle parts of 
Europe; and their factors, at the Steel - yard, ſet what 
ptices they pleaſed on their imports and exports; and 
having the command of all the markets in England, 
and great wealth, conſiſting in their joint ſtock, who- 
eyer attempted to oppoſe this body was ſure to draw 
down ruin on his own head. Theſe Hanſeatics were 
likewiſe charged with much rapacity and unfair deal- 
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ing, whereby the revenue was defrauded; and, as the 
foreign commerce of England now became more diſ- 
uſed, ſuch practices could be no longer tolerated: this 
deſtructive monopoly was, beer mer reſtricted Within 
more reaſonable limits. 

Several remonſtranets were made nigh this inno- 
vation, by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Hanſe- 
towns ; but the council perſevered in their reſolution, 
and the good effects of it ſoon became viſible to the 
nation. The Engliſn merchants, by their very ſitua- 
tion as natives, had advantages above foreigners, in 
the purchaſe of cloth, wool, and other commodities; 
though theſe: advantages had not hitherto been uff. 
cient to vouſe their induſtry, or engage them to be- 
come rivals to this opulent company: but, when aliens 
duty was alike impoſed upon all foreigners indiſcrimi- 
 nately, the Engliſh were tempted to enter into com- 
n pirit of induſtry began to —_— 
1 the fame year a commeteial tres | was en 
into with Guſtavus Eriſcon, king of Sweden; 
which it was ſtipulated, that, if he ſent bullion — 
England, he ſhould be privileged to export from 
then Engliſh commodities, duty free: but it ſeems 
to have been a condition on which this immunity was 
granted, that he ſhould carry out his bullion to no 
other country, or ſtate; but that England mould be, 
exclufively, fupplicd with it. If the King of Sweden 
ſent ozimus, copper, &c. be ſhould pay no other 
cuſtoms for Engliſh commodities: than thoſe which 
were exacted-of the natives of England. Farther, if 
he ſent any other kind of merchandize, his ſubjects 
ſhould flags free liberty to my thereof, paying the 
cuſtoms levied on ftrangers 
| The bullion ſent over by Sedos, though it could 
not be in great quantities, was ſufficient to employ the 
mint. Good ſpecie was coined; and much of the 
* metal, I iſſued, was recalled, © A circum- 
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tante which tended greatly to the advancement of 
commerce. | 


QUEEN MARY may be ſaid to have begun her 
reigh from this time, 1553, for very little was 
d to the new patent by which Lady Jane Gray had 
en declared heir to the throne. The undoubted title 
of Mary, notwithſtanding the ſcandalous behaviour of 
her father and his ſervile parliaments, was acknow- 
ledged by the whole nation. Northumberland, how- 
ever, was reſolved to put the late king's will in exe- 
cution. He therefore carefully concealed the death of 
Edward, in hopes of ſecuring the perſon of Mary, who 
by an order of council had been required to attend her 
brother during his illneſs; but ſhe, being, informed of 
his death, immediately prepared to aſſert her right to 
the crown. Northumberland. then, .accompanied by 
the Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Pembroke, and ſome 
other noblemen, ſaluted Lady Jane Gray Queen of 
England. Jane was in a great meaſure ignorant of 
thef: tranſactions, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
ſhe was perſuaded to accept of the dignity conferred 
upon her. At laſt ſhe complied, and ſuffered herſelf 
to be conveyed to the Tower, where it was then uſual 
for the ſovereigns of England to paſs ſome days after 
their acceſſion. Among the precautions taken by the 
duke to ſecure the crown to his party, one of the prin- 
cipal was, to ſend a ſquadron of fix ſhips to lie before 
the port of Yarmouth, to preyent the Princeſs Mary, 
who was preparing to aſſert her right to the ſucceſſion, 
from eſcaping out of the kingdom. But this force 
no ſooner appeared on their ſtation, than it was pre- 
vailed on to declare in favour of Queen Mary. Mary 
in a very feu days found herſelf at the head of forty 
thouſand men; and Lady Jane reſigned the ſovereign- 
ty in ten days, with much more pleaſure than ſhe Fad 
received it. She retired with her mother to their own 
habitation; and Northumberland, finding his affairs 
Vol. II. No. 26. 2 quite 
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quite deſperate, attempted to quit the kingdom. But 
he was ſtopped by the band of penſioner guards, who 
informed him that he muſt ſtay to juſtify their conduct 
in taking arms againſt their lawful ſovereign. He 
therefore ſurrendered himſelf to Mary ; and was ſoon 
after executed, together with Sir John Gates and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, two infamous tools of his power. 
Sentence was alſo pronounced againſt Lady Jane Gray 
and her huſband Lord Guildford; but without any in- 
tention of putting it in execution againſt them at pre- 
ſent,” as their youth and innocence pleaded fo ſtrongly 
in their favour, neither of them having yet reached 
their 17th year, | | 

Mary now entered London, and was peaceably ſet- 
tled on the throne without any effuſion of blood. The 
Engliſh, however, ſoon found reaſon to repent their 
attachment to her cauſe. Though ſhe had at firſt ſo- 
lemnly promiſed to defend the * and laws of her 
predeceſſor, ſhe no ſooner ſaw herſelf firmly eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, than ſhe reſolved to reſtore the Popiſh 
religion, and give back their former power to the 
clergy. Gardiner, Bonnar, and the other biſhops who 
had been impriſoned or ſuffered loſs during the laſt 
Feng, were taken from priſon, reinſtated in their ſees, 
and no 
diſco 


w triumphed in their turn. On pretence of 

ing controverſy, the queen by her prerogative 
ſilenced all preachers throughout England, except ſuch 
as ſhould obtain a particular licenſe, and this the was 
reſolved to give only to thoſe of her own perſuaſion. 
The greater part of the foreign Proteſtants took the 
firſt opportunity of leaving the kingdom; and many 
of the arts and manufactures, which they had ſucceſs- 
fully introduced, fled with them. Soon after, the 
queen called a parliament, which ſeemed willing to 
concur in all her meaſures. . They at once repealed all 
the ſtatutes with re to religion that had paſſed 
during the reign of Edward VI. and the national re- 
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igion was again placed on the ſame footing in which 
2 — been — he death of Henry VIIL ably 
To ſtrengthen the cauſe of the Catholics, and give 
the queen more power to eſtabliſh the religion to which 
ſhe was ſo much attached, a proper match was to be 
ſought for her; and it was ſuppoſed that three had 
already been propoſed as candidates for her favour. 
Her affection ſeemed to be engaged by the Earl of 
Devonſhire; but, as he was rather attached to the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, he received the overtures which were 
made him from the queen with neglect. The next per- 
ſon mentioned as a proper match for her was Cardinal | 
Pole, a man greatly reſpected for his virtues ; but, as 
he was now in the decline of life, Mary ſoon dropped 
all thoughts of that alliance. At laſt ſhe caſt her eye 
on Philip II. of Spain, ſon to the Emperor Charles V. 
He was then in the 27th year of his age, and conſe- 
quently agreeable in that reſpect to Mary, who was in 
her 38th year; but, when her intentions with regard 
to this match became known, the greateſt alarm took 
place throughout the whole nation, The commons 
preſented ſuch a ſtrong remonſtrance againſt a foreiy 
alliance, that the queen thought proper to diſſolve he 
parliament in order to get quit of their importunity. 
To obviate, however, all clamour, the articles of mar- 
riage were drawn up as favourably as poſlible for the 
intereſts of England. It was agreed, that, though Phil: 
ſhould have the title of king, the adminiſtration ſho 
be entirely in the queen; that no foreigner ſhould be 
capable of holding any office in the kingdom; nor 
ſhould any innovation be made in the laws, cuſtoms, 
and privileges of the people; that Philip ſhould not 
carry the queen abroad without her conſent, or any of 
her children without the conſent of the nobility. Sixty 
thouſand pounds a-year were to be ſettled upon her as. 
a jointure; and the male iſſue of this marriage were to 
inherit Burgundy and the Low Countries as well as 
the crown of England: 7 in caſe of the 1 
| | - on 
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Don Carlos, Philip's ſon by his former marriage, 
without any heir, the queen's iſſue ſhould inherit all 
the reſt of the Spaniſh ene alſo. | 
All theſe conceſſions, however, were not ſufficient to 
quiet the apprehenſions of the people: they were con- 
fidered merely as words of courſe, which might be re- 
tracted at pleaſure; and the whole nation murmured 
loudly againſt a tranſaction ſo dangerous to its ancient 
liberty and independence. An inſurrection was raiſed 
by Sir Thomas Wyat, a Roman Catholic, at the head 
of four thouſand men. The rebels marched to Maid- 
fone, and from thence to Rocheſter-bridge, where 
they purpoſed to make a ſtand, till reinforced by ſome 


others. The Duke of Norfolk, with two hundred 


Horſe, and fix hundred of the'train bands from Lon- 
don, being ſent againſt them, and the ſheriff of Kent 
at the-ſame time falling upon one Knevet, and his 
party, who were going to join Wyat, and defeatin 
them, Wyat began to think his project would fail 
But ſome of his men pretending to go over to the 
duke, perſuaded the citizens. to join their cauſe; and 
now the Duke of Norfolk, being thus deſerted, was 
obliged to retreat with his horſe. On the other hand, 
Wyat's party quickly increaſed to fix or ſeven thouſand 
men; this encouraged him to march immediately to 
London. As ſoon as the queen heard he was got to 
Deptford, ſhe ſent to know his demands; but, when ſhe 
underftood that he had the aſſurance to require that 
ſhe ſhould put herſelf and the Tower into his hands, 
the immediately addreſſed herſelf to the citizens of 
London, and, having engaged them to her intereſt, for- 
tified the bridge, placing ſuch troops there and at the 
Tower as ſhe knew ſhe could truſt, Wyat finding he 
could not enter by the bridge, which was barricadoed 
up, he would have paſſed aver the Thames in boats, 
but, as there were none on the Surrey fide, he marched 
to Kingſton, repaired the bridge, which had been pur- 
polely broken down, and proceeded towards Welt- 
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minſter, without any oppoſition, till the laſt day's 
march, when, ſuffering his men to divide into two 
bodies, on their approach to the city of Weſtminſter, 
they were met by the queen's troops, who cut them off 
one after another. But Wyat, with five hundred men, 
advanced by Charing-Croſs to Ludgate, when, find- 
ing the gate ſhut, he, in a fit of deſpair, voluntarily 
ſurrendered himſelf to one of the heralds, and was 
carried priſoner to the queen's palace at Weſtminſter. 
A pair of gallows was erected in every great ſtreet and 
public place about London, on which were hanged 
fifty-eight of Wyat's accomplices, fix hundred more, 
with halters about their necks, were ſent to Weſtmin- 
ſer to beg for mercy, and were accordingly pardoned 
by the queen. Wyat was alſo condemned, and, thou 
reſpited for ſome time, on a pretence of accufing the 
Princeſs Elizabeth as a party in the plot, yet was exe- 
cuted afterwards, 
This rebellion had almoſt proved fatal to the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, who for ſome time paſt had been treated 
with great ſeverity by her ſiſter. Mary, who poſſeſſed 
a a malignant and cruel heart, had never forgot the 
quarrel between their mothers;* and, when a declara- 
tion was made, after her own acceſſion, recognifing 
Queen Catharine's marriage as legal, ſhe was thus fur- 
niſhed with a pretence for accounting Elizabeth ille- 
_ She was likewiſe obnoxious on account of 
er religion, which Elizabeth at firſt had not prudence 
ſufficient to conceal; though afterwards ſhe learned 
full well to diſguiſe her ſentiments. But above all, her 
ſtanding ſo high in the affection of the Earl of De- 
vonſhire was a crime not to be forgiven; and M 
made her ſenſible of her diſpleaſure by numberleſs mor- 
tifications. She was ordered to take place at court 
after the Ducheſs of Suffolk and the Counteſs of Le- 
nox; to ayoid which, and other indignities, Elizabeth 
at laſt retired from court altogether into the country. 
After the ſuppreſſion of W yat's rebellion ſhe was com- 
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mitted to the Tower, and underwent a ſtrict examina. 


tion before the council; but, as Wyat had made a de. 


cleration on the ſcaffold that ſhe was in no manner of 
2 concerned, the queen found herſelf under a ne- 
eflity of releaſing her. To get rid of ſuch a trouble. 
ſome rival, however, ſhe was offered in marriage to the 
Duke of Savoy; and, on Elizabeth's declining the pro. 
oſal, ſhe was committed cloſe priſoner to Woodſtoke, 
he rebellion proved fatal, however, to many. perſons 
of diſtinction, and gave the queen an opportunity of 
manifeſting that unbounded cruelty which reigned in 
her heart. The Tower, and all the priſons in the 
kingdom, were filled with nobility and gentry, who 
became objects of royal vengeance, more on account 
of their credit and intereſt with the people than any 
concern they were ſuppoſed to have had with Wyat. 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried in Guildhall; 
but, as no ſatisfactory evidence appeared againſt him, 
the jury gave a verdict in his favour. The queen was 
ſo much enraged at this diſappointment, that ſhe re- 
committed him to the Tower, ſummoned the jury be- 
fore the council, and at laſt ſent them all to priſon, 
fining them afterwards, ſome of one thouſand pounds, 
and others of two thouſand pounds, each. Sir John 
Throgmorton, brother to Sir Nicholas juſt mentioned, 
was condemned and executed upon evidence which 
had been already rejected as inſufficient. But of all 
thoſe who periſhed on this occaſion, none excited more 
univerſal compaſſion than the unfortunate Lady Jane 
Gray and her huſband Lord Guildford Dudley, They 
had already received ſentence of death, as has been 
mentioned; and, two days after the execution of Wy- 
at, they received orders to prepare for eternity. Lady 
Jane, who had been in expeRation of this blow, was 
no way intimidated, but received the news with the 
moſt heroic reſolution, The place intended at firſt for 
their execution was Fower-hill; but the council, 


dreading the effects of the people's compaſſion. for 
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cheir youth, beauty, and innocence, gave directions 
that they ſnould be beheaded within the verge of the 
Tower. The Duke of Suffolk was ſoon after tried, 
condemned, and executed: but would have met with 
more compaſſion, had not his ambition been the cauſe 
of his daughter's unhappy fate juſt mentioned. Sir 
Thomas Gray alſo loſt his life on the ſame account: 
but the cruel ſpirit of Mary was ſtill unſatisfied; and 
finding herſelf univerſally odious, that ſhe might free 
herſelf from any apprehenſions for what was paſt, as 
well as tyrannize with the more freedom in time to 
come, ſhe diſabled the people from reſiſtance, by or- 
dering general muſters, and cauſing the commiſſioners 
to ſeize their arms and lay them up in forts and caftles. 
Notwithſtanding this unpopularity, however, the 
rebellion of W yat had ſo ſtrengthened the hands of 
government, that a parliament was aſſembled in hopes 
cf gratifying the queen's wiſhes in regard to her mar- 
rage with Philip of Spain. To facilitate this purpoſe 
alſo the Emperor of Germany ſent over to England 
four hundred thouſand crowns to be diſtributed among 
the members of parliament in bribes and penſions; a - 
practice of which there had hitherto been no example 
in England. The queen, notwithſtanding her bigotry, 
reſumed the title of Supreme Head of the Church, 
which ſhe had dropped three months before. Gardiner 
made a ſpeech, in which he propoſed, that they ſhould 
inveſt the queen with a legal power of diſpoſing of the 
crown, and appointing her ſucceſſor ; but the parlia- 
ment, however obſequious in other reſpects, did not 
chooſe to gratify their ſovereign in a meaſure by which 
the kingdom of England might become a province of 
the Spaniſh monarchy. They would not even declare 
it treaſon to imagine or attempt the death of the 
queen's huſband during her life-time, though they a- 
greed to ratify the articles of marriage. Finding there- 
tore that the parliament even yet was not ſufficiently 
obſequious, it was thought moſt proper to diflolve 
, them. 
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them. The queen being determined on marrying Phi. 
TP prince of Spain, in oppoſition to the general voice 
of her people, Commodore Winter was ſent, with x 
ſtrong ſquadron, to bring over the ambaſſadors ſent 
by Charles V. to conclude the match. When the ar. 
ticles of marriage were finally adjuſted, the queen 
cauſed a fleet, of twenty-eight ſail, to be equipped, 
the command of which ſhe had gave to the lord Wil- 
liam Howard, whom ſhe had created Baron of Effing- 
ham, and lord high admiral, whom ſhe now conſtitu- 
ted lieutenant-general, and commander in chief of her 
army. He was ſent to ſea under colour of guarding 
the coaſt, but really to eſcort Prince Philip, who en- 
tered the narrow ſeas, with a Spaniſh fleet of one hun- 
dred and fixty fail; his admiral carrying the Spaniſh 
flag in his main- top. The Engliſh admiral was ſo 
highly offended at this conduct, that he fired a ſhot, 
and obliged the Spaniard to take down his colours, 
before he would make his compliments to the prince, 
A noble inſtance of ſpirit, which well deſerves to be 
commemorated |! l 
Soon after this the marriage with Philip was ſo- 
lemnized ; but, as the latter had eſpouſed his queen 
merely with a view to become King of England, he 
no ſooner found himſelf diſappointed in this, than he 
ſhewed a total want of affection to her as a wife. He 
71 moſt of his time at a diſtance from her in the 
w Countries; and ſeldom wrote to her except when 
he wanted money, with which Mary would at all 
times gladly have ſupplied him, even had it been at the 
expence of her kingdom, if in her power. | 
Ihe enemies of the ſtate being ſuppoſed to be ſup- 
preſſed, thoſe of the Catholic religion were next per- 
ſecuted. The old ſanguinary laws which had been 
rejected by a former parliament were now revived. 
Orders were given, that the prieſts and biſhops who 
d married ſhould be ejected; that the maſs ſhould 
reſtored, and the pope's authority eſtabliſhed; — 
2 8 
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that the church and its privileges, all but their goods 
and eſtates, ſhould be put on the ſame footing on 
which they were before the commeneement of the re- 
formation. But, as the gentry and nobility had al- 
ready divided the church - lands among them, it was 
thought inconvenient, and indeed impoſſible, to make 
a reſtoration of theſe, The perſons who chiefly pro- 
moted theſe meaſures were Gardiner biſhop of Win- 
' cheſter, and Cardinal Pole, who was a kinſman of 
Henry VIII. but had been long in Italy, and was now 
returned from it. The latter was for tolerating the 
Proteſtants ; but the former, perceiving that rigorous 
meaſures would be moſt agreeable to the king and 
2 declared himſelf againſt it. He was too pru- 
dent, however, to appear in perſon at the head of the 
e and therefore conſigned that office to 
nnar biſhop of London, a man af a very abandoned 
character. The bloody ſcene began by the execution 
of Hooper biſhop of Glouceſter, and Rogers prebenda- 
ry of St. Paul's. Theſe were quickly. followed by 
others, of whom the principal were Archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, Ridley biſhop of London, and Latimer biſhop 
of Worceſter. Theſe perſecutions ſoon became odious 
to the whole nation, and the perpetrators of them were 
all willing to throw the blame [aw themſelves upon 
others. Philip endeavoured to faſten the whole re- 
proach upon Bonnar ; but that biſhop would not take 
the whole, and therefore retorted on the court. A 
bold ſtep was now taken to introduce a court ſimilar to 
the Spaniſh inquiſition, that ſhould be empowered to try 
heretics, and condemn them without any other law but 
its own authority. But even this was thought a method 
too dilatory in the preſent exigence of affairs, A pro- 
clamation, iſſued againſt books of hereſy, treaſon, and 
ſedition, declared, that whoſoever had ſuch books in 
his poſſeſſion, and did not burn them without reading, 
ſhould ſuffer as a rebel, This was attended with the 
execution of ſuch numbers, that at laſt the magiſ« 
Vor. II. No. 26, Aa | trates 
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trates who had been inſtrumental in theſe eruelties re. 
fuſed to give their aſſiſtance any longer. It was com- 
puted that, during this perſecution, two hundred and 
and ſeventy ſeven perſons ſuffered by fire,--befides 
thoſe puniſhed by impriſonments, fines, and confiſca- 
tions. Among thoſe who ſuffered by fire were five 
biſhops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, 
eighty- four tradeſmen, one hundred huſbandmen, fif- 
ty-five women, and four children. | 
The queen had not been two years married before 
an event took place, which greatly changed the face of 
affairs in Europe, and in which England was particu- 
lariy intereſted. The hiſtory of every country fur- 
' niſhes us with many inſtances of ſubjects aſpiring to 
be ſovereigns; and, ſuch is the faſcination of a crown, 
that to acquire it men will deſperately ſtake their for- 
tunes, and their lives; but for a ſovereign, inheriting, 
by birth, a rich and extenſive kingdom; and ſurpaſ- 
fing, in greatneſs, every other Fatopoan potentate, 
voluntarily to reſign all his dignities, and to reduce 
himſelf to the condition of a ſubject, is a phznomenon 
in the operations of the human mind, and almoſt pe- 
culiar to the Emperor Charles V. This prince, whoſe 
reftleſs deſire of Power had frequently fpread the 
flames of war over Europe, at length became _ 
ed with tie pomp and fplendour of royalty, and re- 
ſolved to ſcek that tranquillity and happineſs in a pri- 
 _ vate retreat, Winch he had ſought in vain amidſt the 
tumults of war, and the reſtleſs projects of ambition. 


On October 265, 1 555, he ſummoned tlie ſtates of the 


Netherlands, ind, feating himſelf, for the laſt time, on 
the throne, informed his fubjects of the reaſons of his 

feſignation; 'abſolved them from their oaths of allegi- 
ance; and, after devolving his authority on Philip, 
told him; that his paternal tenderneſs made him weep, 
wen he reflected on the burthen he laid upon him, 
and that the great and only duty of a prince, was to 


frady the lappinels of his people, He obſerved, that 
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his vain ſchemes of extending his empire, had 
the ſource of endleſs oppoſition, and diſappointment: 
that this had 5 the ſole end of goyernment 
and that the felicity of the nations committed to his 
care, was an object, which, if ſteadily purſued, could 
alone convey a Pld and laſting ſatisfaction. The em- 
peror, a few months after, reſigned his other dominions 
to Philip, and, failing to Spain, retired into the mo- 
naſtery of St. Juſt; which, "—— ſeated in a happy 
climate,, and amidſt the greateſt beauties of nature, 
he had choſen for his retreat. He was, however, ſoon 
1 5 of the ingratitude of Phil bilip his ſon, who was 
egligent in paying the ſmall penſion he had reſerved 
25 himſelf; and this gave — a ſenſihle concern. 
He, hawever, purſued his reſolution with inflexible 
conſtancy ; and, in this retreat, even reſtrained his 
curioſity from enquiring into the tranſactions of the 
the world he had abandoned. He employed his leiſure 
in examining the controverſies in divinity, gee he 
had hitherto only conſidered in a political light; and 
in imitating the works of the moſt famous artiſts in 


mechanics; of which he had always been a-great ad- 


mirer and encourager., Having amuſed himſelf with 
the conſtruction. of | clocks and pb he thence re- 
marked the impracticability of what had ſo much en- 
paged his attention during his reign;  and-how impef 
it was, that he who could never frame two ma 
chines Ghar would: g0 exactly alike, could ever be able 
to make all mankind agree in the ſame opinions. The 
abr g. ſurviyed his one le x — 11 
y. the marriage treaty between IP Marys 

it was ſtipulated, 1 that the queen s.domirzans ſhould 
not be led to engage in any war, particularly with ths 
crown of France, on account. of any differences that 
might ariſe between the court of Spain and any other 
power. Notwithſtanding which, when a rupture he- 


a — 1 7 e Fehr and Henry II. of France, took 


in 157, England ys pred preſendy dy inyolyed in the 


quarrel, 4 
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quarrel, The queen and her council were prevailed 
upon fo ae Jarger the intereſt of England, as ts 
enter into a war both with Scotland and France. To 
effect this, King Philip came to England, and refided 
there ſome time, From thence he proceeded to Flan. 
ders, and marched a confiderable army into Bretagne, 
where he was joined by the Earl of Pembroke, at the 
head of ten thouſand veteran troops, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf greatly at the decifive battle that was fought 
with the French before the town of St. Quintin. Af. 
ter that ſignal victory, he greatly contributed to the 
taking of the town by ftorm. But, whilſt the Engliſh 
arms were thus acquiring honour abroad, the country 
was expoſed to the inroads of the Scots from the bor- 
ders; whilft the trade of the kingdom ſuffered conſi- 
derably from the ſwarm of privateers which iſſued 
from the different ports of Scotland, and committed 
great ravages in the northern ſeas. To revenge theſe 
inſults, Sir John Clare vice-admiral of England, was 
ſent, with twelye ſail of ſhips, -to thoſe parts ; but, 
making a deſcent on one of the Orkneys, he was de- 
feated, and ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs ; and, on re- 
treating to his ſhips, the boat which he was on-board 
overſet, and himſelf, with ſeveral others, were drowned. 
The ſucceeding winter proved fatal to the Engliſh 
poſſeſſions in France; thoſe ſmall remains of the great 
conqueſts which her Edwards and Henrys had made. 
The Duke of Guiſe, who, at this time, governed 
France, was at the head of an army in Italy, when the 
French were routed in the battle of St. Quintin; but, 
immediately on that event, he marched his troops into 
the heart of France, to obſtruct the expected progreſs 
of Philip's victorious army. The campaign being at 
length cloſed, this vigilant and able general reſolved to 
attempt, in the depth of winter, an enterprize which 
France, in her greateſt roſperity, had always: confi- 
dered as impractieable. E 

ed an impregnable fortreſs; but Coligny * 
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alais was, in that age, eſteem- 
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ſerved that it was ſurrounded with marſhes, which 
were impaſſable in winter, except over a dyke, guard- 
ed'by the caſtles of St. Agatha and Newnam-bridge, 
and that the Engliſh had been lately accuſtomed, at 
the end of autumn, to diſmiſs a great part of the gar- 
riſon, and to reſtore them in the ſpring. Havin formed 


the deſign of making a ſudden attack on Calais on this 


circumſtance, he had cauſed the amy to be ſecretly viewed 
by ſome engineers: and the plan of the enterprize be- 
ing found among his papers, ſerved, notwithſtanding 
his being made priſoner at the taking of St. Quintin, 
to ſuggeſt the proje& of that undertaking, and to di- 
rect the Duke of Guiſe in conducting it. Different 
bodies of troops having, on various pretences, marched 
towards the frontiers, were ſuddenly afſembled, and 
formed an army, at the head of which Guiſe in- 
ſtantly marched towards Calais. Many French ſhips 
being, at the ſame time, orderedinto the channel, under 
pretence of cruizing on the Engliſh coaſt, formeda fleet, 
which attacked the fortifications by ſea. Three thou- 
ſand arquebufiers attacked St. Agatha; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the garriſon made a vigorous defence, ſoon 
obliged it to abandon that fortreſs, and retreat to New- 
nam-bridge, the fiege of which was immediately un- 
dertaken ; and, at the ſame time, the fleet battered the 
Riſbank, a fortreſs which guarded the entrance of the 
harbour, Lord Wentworth, the governor of Calais, 
who was a brave officer, finding that the greateſt part 
of his weak garriſon was incloſed in the caſtle of New- 
nam-bridge, and the Riſbank, ordered them to capi- 
tulate, and to join him in Calais, which he was unable 
to defend without their aſſiſtance. The garriſon of 
Newnam-bridge was ſo happy as to ſucceed; but that 
of the Riſbank, being unable to obtain ſuch favour- 
able conditions, was forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
Calais being now blockaded both by ſea and land, 
the Duke of Guiſe, to prevent any accident, inſtantly 
attacked the place, and planted his batteries * 
15 1 E 
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the caſtle, where he made a large breach: then order. 
ing Andelot, Coligny's brother, to drain the foſſe, 
he commanded an aſſault, and made a lodgement in 
the caſtle. The following night, Wentworth attempt. 
ed to recoyer this poſt; but having loſt, in a furious 


attack, two hundred men, he found his garriſon ſo 


weak, that he was forced to capitulate. Ham and 

Guiloes were taken ſoon after; and thus the Duke of 

uiſe, within eight days, during the depth of winter, 

obtained the pore eflion of Calais, which coſt Edward 
e 


HI. a fiege of eleven months, 9 at the head of 
a numerous army, which had, before, obtained 
the glorious victory of Se [he Engliſh had poſ- 
ſeſſed this town above two hundred years; and, as it 


afforded them an eaſy entrance into France, it was con- 
ſidered as à very important poſſeſſion to the crown of 
England. The joy of the French was extreme; while 
the Engliſh, thus bereaved of this laſt poſſeſſion on the 
continent, murmured loudly againſt the queen and her 
council, who after engaging, 46 the ſake of foreign 
intereſts, in a fruitleſs war, had thus expoſed the na- 
tion to diſgrace; and the Scots, prompted by French 
councils, beginning to move on the borders, they were 
under the neceſlity of rather tending to their defence 
at home, than to the thoughts of recoyering foreign 
poſſeſſions. 

Whether the poſſeſſion 1 Calais was really benefi- 
cial to England, was a point which the nation, at that 
time, was in too great a ferment coolly to diſcuſs ; but 
it does not appear that, in the next reign, the queen, 
or her miniſters, conſidered it of yaſt importance, as 


the reſtitution of it ſeems rather to have been inſiſted | 


on to ſatisfy the humour of the nation, than am an 

efits accruing from it. 
The war continued to be carried on with great Vi- 
gour, between the French and Spaniards; the recovery 
of Calais had reſtored the affairs of France; and the 
0 of 1558 opened very ſucceſsfully har that 
on. 


, 


and the fleet ſet fail to return to England; but, being 
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nation. Fleſhed with ſueceſs, the French army at- 
tacked Count Egmont the Spaniſh general, near Gra- 
yelines, but were received with great fpirit. Whilſt 
the action continued, an Engliſh ſquadron ther cruiſ- 
ing in the narrow ſeas, bore down to the ſhore, 
and, bringing their guns to bear u the leſt 
wing of the French, did ſuch dreadful execution, 
as preſently decided the fortune of the day. Two 
hundred of the enemy fled to the Engliſh ſhips for 
quarter. This was a very decifive ſtroke in favour of 
Philip. | 

The queen hereupon ordered a conſiderable naval 
armament to be drawn together, (with an intent to 
make a deſcent on the coaſt of France,) under the com- 
mand of Lord Clinton, lord high admiral. Much 
time Was Toft before this fleet got to fea ; but in the 
month of July it reached the coaſt of Lower Bretagne. 
Seven thouſand land- forces were diſembarked, which 
reduced the town of Conquet, and then re-embarked, 


joined by a ſquadron of thirty fail of Spaniſh ſhips, 
the admiral was induced to attempt the town of Breſt. 
When he arrived the ſecond time on that coaſt, he 
found the whole country under arms, and the attempt 
3 rendered impracticable. This was the laſt na- 
val efterprize during the reign of Queen Mary. 

Philip bad yin firſt, 2 queen with the 
moſt mortifying coldneſs, as we have obſerved before. 
Her extreme defite of having iſſue had made her fond- 
ly ge credit to any appearance of pregnancy; and, 
before ſhe had been a twelvemonth married, ſo ſtrong 
was the belief of this fact, that notifications thereof were 
formally given in to foreign courts ; orders were iſ- 
ſuetl to give public thanks to heaven for the expected 
event, and great rejoicings were made. Notwithſtand- 
ing Which, the body of the nation remained ſomewhat 


| ticredalous 3; and men were perfuaded that the queen 


liboured under infirmities which rendered her inca- 
b 6 | pable 
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pable of having children. Her infant proved only the 
. commencement of a dropſy, which the diſordered ſtate 
J 25 her health brought upon her. Her huſband, at 
, neither pleaſed with his conſort nor with the 
— 0 quitted En land, to purſue his own ſchemes 
in Flanders. The Foſs o of Calais, and the diſappoint. 
ment with regard to the queen's pregnancy, excited 
bitter murmurs among the people. The Proteſtants 
now exerted their influence, in expoſing the weakneſs 
of the government, and the cruelty of the council, 
The houſe of commons, bon had commonly been a 
mere echo to the voice of majeſty, now teſtified diſ- 
affection, and refuſed to Fug aſubfidy, though Mary 
condeſcended to lay the bad ſtate of her affairs before 
them. One of the members for the city of London made 
a long ſpeech in the houſe on this occaſion, wherein he 
fully and freely laid open the national grievances ; af- 
firming, among other things, that the city of London 
was then worth leſs, by. three hundred thouſand 
pounds, than at the death of King Edward VI. Every 
reflection now tormented the queen: the. conſciouſ- 
neſs of being hated by her ſubjects; the proſpect of 
Elizabeth's Raon; ; apprehenſions of the danger to 
which the Catholic teligion ſtood expoſed; dejection 
for the loſs of Calais; which, ſhe ſaid, would be found 
written on her heart after her death; and, above all, 
anxiety for the abſence of her huſband, who, ſhe knew, 
intended ſoon to ſettle in Spain, during the remainder 
as his life. All theſe melancholy reflections preyed 
n her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever; 
which ſhe died, after a ſhort reign of five years four 
— and eleven days, aged forty- two years. 
It is nat neceſſary to employ many words in draw- 
ing the character of this princeſs. She poſſeſſed = 
qualities either eſtimable or amiable, and her 
was as little engaging as her behaviour and 
Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, nity, re- 
venge, and tyranny ; every crcumiance o N a 
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racer took a tincture from her bad temper and nar- 
row underſtanding. And, amidſt that complication of 
vices which entered ints" her compoſition,” we ſhall 
ſcarcely find any virtue but fincerity ;-2 quality which 
ſhe ſeems to have maintained throughout her whole 
life, except in che beginning of her reign, when the 
neceſlity of her affairs obliged her to make ſome pro- 
miſes to the Proteſtants, which ſhe certainly never in- 
tended to perform. But in theſe eaſes à weak bigoted 
woman,” under the government of prieſts, eaſſly finds 
caſuiſtry ſufficient to juſtify-to h&felf the Vidlation of 
an engage ement. She appears, as well as her father, 
fo have been ſuſceptible of ſonie attachment of frrend- 
ſhip'; and that without caprice and inconſtaney, hien 
were ſo remarkable” in the conduct of that monarch: 
To which we may add, that in many eircumſtance 

of her life, ſne gave indications of reſolution 


vigour of mind; a quality which . to have been 


inherent-to*her farhly.ct © i 

During this reign,” the bel Fb Fr Epglind 
vas ſo inconfidetable; that fourteen thouſand pounds 
being orderd to be applied to the fleet, both for re- 
pairing arid victualling it, it was computed, that ten 
thouſand pounds 2-year would afterwards anſwer all 
neceſſary charp 2 

The cataſtrophe which: befel Sir Hug h Willough- 
by was not ſufficient to damp the ſpirit of — 
which now began to break forth.” ha I 1 aptain 
Stephen Burroughz in the ſervice of the Ruflia com- 
pany, failed" northward * towards Nova Zembla, in 
hopes of finding an entrance into the great river Oby, 
in the Tartarian Sea; but he was unable to paſs t 6 
Straits of Weygats, from-the immenſe quantities of 
ice that obſtructed that northern wh. a he Was 
obliged to return unſucceſsfully. 

We have already ſeen, that a paſſage to Archan el 
had been diſcovered by the Engliſh during the Taft 
reign 3 in conſequence of which, a a benefic tal ' _=_ 
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was eftabliſhed with Muſcovy. A ſolemn embaſy 
was ſent by the czar to Queen Mary ; but on their 
paſſage, the ambaſſadors were ſhipwrecked on the coaſt 
of Scotland : being hoſpitably entertained there, they 
roceeded on their journey, and were received in 
ndon with great pomp. This ſeems to have been 


the firſt intercourſe which that empire had with any of 
the weſtern potentates of —_—_ 

In this reign we find the firſt general law with re. 
gard to highways, which were appointed to be re- 


paired by pariſh-duty all over England. 


ELIZABETH was unanimouſly declared queen 
on the death of her ſiſter Mary. From her very 
childhood ſhe had been familiar with adverſity ; and 
as her proſpect of mounting the throne of England 
had ever been extremely doubtful and obſcure, until 
her ſiſter's ſtate of health precluded all probability of 
bringing an heir to poſſeſs it, her ſeaſon of youth 
was employed in the acquiſition of uſeful knowledge, 
inſtead of being wafted amidft the idle pagean 
and ſeducing adulation which commonly beſet thoſe 
who are born to inherit a kingdom. She had long 
been the object of Mary's utter averſion, both on 
account of her adherence to the proteſtant religion 
and as being heir-apparent to the crown. It was 
even feared that ſhe might attempt to wreſt it from her 
ſiſter during her life; — it was unqueſtionably cer- 
tain, that ſhe would, if ever ſhe came to it, entirely 
innovate that religion which Mary had been fo zealous 
to eſtabliſh. The biſhops, who had ſhed a deluge of 
blood to bring the kingdom back to the church of 
Rome, confi the deſtruction of the Princeſs 
Elizabeth as abſolutely neceſſary to the accompliſh- 
ment of their purpoſe. They. repreſented to Queen 
Mary, that her deſtroying meaner heretics availed 
nothing, whilſt the patroneſs of hereſy was permitted 
to live: that it was to no purpoſe to lop off the 
branches of the tree, whilſt its body was ſuffered to 


remain, 
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remain. Mary was convinced of the force of theſe 
reaſons, and cauſed her ſiſter to be confined as a priſo- 


ner, 8 for ſome favourable pretext to de- 


ſtroy her. Her own death prevented the perpetration 
of her premeditated cruelty, and Elizabeth was taken 
from a priſon to be placed upon a throne. | 
The kingdom was in a moſt diſtreſſed condition at 
the acceſſion of this queen. It was engaged in a 
foreign war, to further the views of an inſatiable 
monarch, and from whence no national benefit could 
be derived. At home the people were divided and 
diſtracted about their religious and civil concerns. 
Thoſe of the reformed religion had been lately ex- 
poſed to the flames ; and thoſe of the Roman com- 
munion ſaw very clearly the mal-adminiftration of 
that government to which they adhered, becauſe it 
foſtered their religious tenets. There was not a 
wer in Europe to which the Engliſh might turn 
r ſupport and aſſiſtance; and, with Scotland an 
open war was then waging: immediately on the queen's 
death, Mary Stewart queen of Scotland aſſumed the 
title of Queen of England, and laid claim to the 
crown. The exchequer of England was exhauſted ; 
moſt of the forts and caſtles in the kingdom were 
gone to decay: at ſea the Engliſh had loſt much of their 
reputation, and a heavy dejection had overſpread all 
ranks of people. | 
Elizabeth was twenty-five years of age when ſhe 
aſcended the throne. She was endowed, by nature, 
with quick parts, which had been improved by a 
learned and judicious education ; and, what contri- 
buted very eſſentially to — the hands of 
government, ſne had the prepoſſeſſions of the peo- 
ple ſtrongly in her favour. The firſt act of the 
2 government was, aſſerting her independence. 
order of council was iſſued, in the ble to 


which it was recited, that the diſtreſſes of the king- 


dom were chiefly owing to the influence of foreign 
guncils, in the precedi ing reign, and therefore the 
| B b 2 queen 
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queen thought fit to declare, that ſhe was a free prin-- 
ceſs, . to act as ſuch, 8 any 
farther application to Spain than the concerns of her 
eople required. The queen then iſſued orders to 
— Malyn, to draw together a fleet of 
ſhips, with which to cruiſe on the narrow ſeas; and. 
for preventing all perſons from paſſing out of the 
realm, or entering into it, without a licenſe being ob- 
tained : in which ſervice he was very aſſiduous. Every. 
meaſure was taken, at the fame time, that might. 
ſecure the nation from foreign invaſion, or internal 
commotion. {TILES © 45F 
Both houſes of parliament were diſpoſed: to gratify 
the queen in every particular which ſhe- ſhould re- 
quire. They began the ſeflion with an unanimous. 
declaration, that Queen Elizabeth was, and ought 
to be, as well by the word of God as the common: 
and ſtatute laws of the realm, the lawful, undoubted, 
and true, heir to the crown, lawfully deſcended from 
the royal blood, according to the order of ſucceſſion, 
ſettled in 35th Henry VIII.“ This act of recognition 
was, probably, dictated by the queen herſelf, and her 
miniſtry; and ſhe ſhewed her magnanimity, as well 
as moderation, in the terms which ſhe employed on 
this occafion, She adopted not Mary's practice, in 
declaring the validity of her mother's marriage, or in 
expreſsly repealing the act formerly made againſt her 
own legitimacy ; ſhe knew that this attempt muſt be 
attended with reflections on her father's memory, 
and on the birth of het deceaſed ſiſter; and, as all 
the world was ſenſible that Henry's divorce from 
Ann Boleyn was merely the effect of his uſual 
violence and caprice, ſhe ſcorned to found her title on 
any act of an allembiy, which had too much proſtituted 
its authority, by its former variable, ſervile, and 
iniquitous, deciſions. Satisfied, therefore, in the ge- 
neral opinion entertained with regard to this fact, which 
appeared the more undoubted, the leſs anxiety ſhe 


diſcovered 
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diſcovered in fortifying it by votes and enquiries, ſhe 
took poſſeſſion of the throne, both as her birthright 
and as enſured to her by former acts of parliament ; 
and ſhe never appeared anxious to diftinguiſh theſe: 


titles, | | 

Queen Elizabeth was thoroughly attached to the 
proteſtant cauſe, which, by this time, had gained 
ſuch footing among the people, as to have obtained 
the aſcendency over the adherents to popery. The 
ill uſe the papiſts had made of their power, in the 
laſt reign, had totally undone their cauſe, A re- 
ligion, marked with cruelty, tyranny, and perſe- 
cution, was not a religion for the people of England. 
With the concurrence of her parliament .the refor- 
mation was again introduced, and the oppoſition 
which was made to theſe religious eſtabliſnments wag 
but weak. Of nine thouſand four hundred beneficed 
clergymen, the whole number in the kingdom, only 
fourteen biſhops, twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads of 
colleges, and about eighty of the parochial clergy, 
choſe to quit their preferments rather than their be- 
lief. Thus England changed its eſtabliſhed religion 
four times in as many reigns. Strange, ſays a foreign 
writer, that a people, who are ſo teſolute, ſhould he 
guilty of ſo much inęonſtancy ] that the ſame people 
who, ane day, publiely burnt. heretics, ſhould, the 
next, not only think them guiltleſs, but conform to 
their opinions ns von l 
A peace with France ſoon followed : whilſt it was 
negotiating, Philip uſed his utmoſt efforts to make 
the reſtitution of Calais an article in the treaty: every 
conſideration of honour required him to make good 
to England the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained in a war en- 
tered into merely on his account: but what may bg 
ſuppoſed, from the general character of this -prinee, 
to have weighed with him more ſtrongly, was, his 
intereſt being eſſentially concerned in diſpoſſaſſing 
France of a barrier to the Low Countries : E 
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theſe motives, a till ſtronger one ſubſiſted: he en- 
tertained hopes of eſpouſing Elizabeth; and, until the 
changes of religion in England ſhut out his proſpeq 
of ſuch an alliance, he made the ſurrender of Calais 
the eſſential condition of a peace. After Elizabeth 
had openly declared herſelf the patroneſs of the pro- 


teftant cauſe, though all his own terms with France 


were ſettled, he yet ſeemed willing to continue the 
war till the queen ſhould obtain ſatisfaction: but this 
apparent regard for England was dictated by a hope 
of ſeeuring Elizabeth in the intereſt of Spain, and 
engaging her - farther - aſſiſtance againſt Henry of 
France. Elizabeth, however, underſtood the true 
tereſt of her kingdom too well to be longer em- 
broiled in foreign wars. She ſeverely felt the con- 
ſequences of the great debts contracted by her father, 
brother, and fiſter : ſhe ſaw the diſorders which had 
been introduced into every part of the adminiſtration; 
the inveteracy of religious diſputation, which had 
| ſoured the minds of the people; and ſhe was con- 
vinced, that nothing but wiſdom, patriotiſm, and tran- 
quilt; could impart ſoundneſs and vigour to this 
debilitated country. As ſhe was well convinced of 
the real motives which induced Philip to adhere to her 
intereſts-to the apparent-negle& of his own, ſhe di- 
rected her miniſters to conclude a peace with France, 
without the intervention of the King of Spain. She 
well knew the value which Henry put upon Calais, 
and choſe rather to ſuſtain its loſs, than to attempt its 
recovery, by rendering herſelf ſubſervient to the views 
of. Philip. The monarchs of France and England 
therefore agreed, that Calais ſhould be reſtored at the 
end of eight years ; otherwiſe five hundred thouſand 
"crowns ould be paid by France, and the- right of 


it ſhould remain in England : for the due 
— of which ſum, if it ſhould be forfeited, 
ſeven or eight foreign merchants became bound, and 
hoſtages were delivered by the French king for the 
0 2 
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due ſurrender of the place. All men of penetration 


clearly ſaw, that theſe ſtipulations were but a co- 
lourable pretence for abandoning Calais. A 
with Scotland ſoon followed that with France. 

This peace, however, was far from removing the 
apprehenſions of the queen, with regard to the views 
of the French court. The dauphin and his conſort, 
Mary queen of Scots, openly aſſumed the arms as 
well' as title of England ; and it plainly appeared, 
that the King of France intended, on the firſt op- 

rtunity, to diſpute the legitimacy of Elizabeth, and 
E title to the crown. Henry, the French king, 
dying, the dauphin ſucceeded to the throne of France, 
under the name of Francis II. Elizabeth, therefore, 
conſidered him and his queen as her mortal enemies. 
The ſuppreſſion of the reformed religion, which had 
now obtained a footing in Scotland, was a favourite 
object with the court of France; and to effect this, 
conſiderable bodies of troops were ſent over into that 
kingdom. Theſe proceedings ſo alarmed the nobility 
of Scotland, that many of them had immediate re- 
courſe to arms; and, not finding their own ſtrength 
ſufficient, applied for protection to Queen Elizabeth, 
who, foreſeeing the conſequences of ſuffering the 
French to fix 1n Scotland, determined to ſupply the 
inſurgents there with aſſiſtance, both by ſea and land. 
Admiral Winter commanded the fleet which failed up 
the frith of Forth, and blocked up the town of Leith 
by ſea; whilſt the army of the Scotch lords, and the 
Engliſh auxiliaries, under Lord Grey, beſieged it by 
land, and preſently obliged the French garriſon, that 
defended it, to ſurrender, thereby entirely fruſtrating | 
the ſchemes of France. A treaty was, preſently after, 
ſigned at Edinburgh; by which it was ſtipulated, that 
the French ſhould immediately evacuate Scotland; that 
the King and Queen of France and Scotland ſhould, 
thenceforth, abitain from bearing the arms of Eng- 
land, or aſſuming the title of ſovereigns of that king- 


dom ; 
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dom; and that farther ſatisfaction for the injury al. 
ready done in that particular ſhould be granted Eli. 
zabeth. In order to haſten the execution of this im- 
portant treaty, the Queen of England ſent ſhips, by 
which the French forces were tranſported into their 
own country, on the 5th of July, 1560. 

From the very beginning of her reign, Elizabeth 
had paid great attention to her navy: ſhe' cauſed a 
ſurvey thereof to be made, and the cauſes of its 
decay to be ſtrictly enquired into; and, as a means of 
its reſtoration, ſhe iſſued orders for preſerving timber 
fit for the purpoſe of ſhip-building. So attentive was 
ſhe to the augmentation of her navy, that preſently 
the moſt formidable fleet was formed that England 
ever beheld. She conſiderably increaſed the pay of 
her naval officers and ſeamen ; for the ſecurity of her 
fleet, which generally lay in the Medway, ſhe built a 
ſtrong fortreſs, called Upnore-caſtle ; ſhe directed 
many pieces of braſs cannon to be caft, and en- 
couraged the making gunpowder in England, which 
had, till that time, been imported on very diſadvanta- 
geous terms: the countenance ſhewn to all ſorts of 
artificers, drew over foreigners ſkilled in the arts con- 
ducive to navigation; by the pains taken by the queen 
in maritime affairs, a ſpirit of emulation was excited 
among her ſubjects, who began to exert themſelves in 
repairing the ports through the kingdom; building 
veſſels of all dimenſions, particularly tout and large 
ſhips, fit for war as well as commerce. By ſuch 
meaſures, ſays Camden, foreigners ſtyled her the 
reſtorer of naval glory, and queen of the Northern 
Seas. © Elizabeth,” fays the Abbe Raynal, © im- 
patient of contradiction, but knowing, and defirous of 
doing, what was right, at once deſpotic and popular, 
with the advantages of a good underſtanding, and of 
being properly obeyed, availed herſelf of that fermen- 
tation of people's minds, which was as prevalent 


throughout all her dominions as it was through the 


reſt 
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reſt of Europe; and while it produced, in other ſtates, 
nothing but polemical diſputations, civil commotions, 
or foreign wars, in England it gave riſe to a lively 
emulation for commerce, and the advancement of 
navigation.“ | 1 * | | 

This great monarch had already made ſome pro- 
greſs in diſcharging thoſe heavy debts which were due 
from the crown; ſhe alſo regulated the coin, which 
had been much debaſed by her predeceſſors. 

The civil diſſentions in the kingdom of Frnch 
which gave that court a pretence for oppreſſing thoſe 
of the reformed religion, whom they called Hugo- 
nots, produced, in the year 1562, very deſtructive 
conſequences. A general ſpirit of rapine and con- 
fifion having ſpread itſelf through the inhabitants of 
that country, and the greateſt crimes meeting with 
impunity, fuch as dwelt on the ſea- coaſt, who were 
chiefly hugonots, fitted out ſhips to annoy their ene - 
mies; upon which the court party did the like; ſo 
that, at laſt, piracies were frequent, and the Eng- 
liſh trade ſuffered thereby ſo conſiderably, that the 
queen was at length compelled to interpoſe. The 
Prince of Conde, who was a chief ſupport of the 
French proteſtants, finding Philip had formed an 
alliance with the Princes of. Guiſe, for the protection 
of the ancient faith, and the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, 


implored the protection of Elizabeth, who, alone, 


was able to ſupport him and his cauſe, againſt ſuch 
powerful adverſaries. The greater part of the pro- 
vince of Normandy was poſſeſſed by the hugonots, 
and Conde offered to put Havre de Grace, then 
called. Newhaven, into the hands of the Engliſh ; 


on condition that, together with three thouſand. men, 


for the garriſon of that place, the queen ſhould like- 


wiſe ſend over three thouſand more, to defend Dieppe 


and Rouen ; and ſhould furniſh the prince with a 
"upply of one hundred thouſand crowns. Dudley 
earl of Warwick, eldeſt ſon of the late Duke of 

Ver. II. No. 27. Cc Northumberland, 
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Northumberland, took poſſeſſion of the town; and 
immediately a ſwarm of privateers iſſued from that 
port, which greatly annoyed the French trade, and 
was no more than a retaliation on the court of France, 
which had granted the ſame licence to French ſhips 
againſt the Engliſh, immediately on the other poſ- 
ſeſſing themſelves of Newhaven. 

The civil diſſentions which had diſtreſſed and 
weakened the kingdom of France, without giving 
either fide a decided aſcendancy over the other, having 
alike wearied both, they at length 1 0 upon an 
adjuſtment of the differences; a toleration, under 
certain reſtrictions, was ted to the proteſtants; a 
general amneſty was publiſhed ; and Conde was rein- 

ated in his offices and governments. By the agree- 
ment between Elizabeth and the prince, neither party 
was at liberty to conclude a peace, without the con- 
ſent of the other. But ſuch reſtriction was diſre- 
garded by the French: they, however, procured a 
_ clauſe in favour of the Queen of England, by which 
the Queen-regent of France agreed, that Elizabeth 
ſhould be paid her charges, as well as the money ad- 
vanced to the Prince of Conde, upon her relinquiſh- 
ing Newhaven; and that Calais ſhould be reſtored to 
her, at the time ſpecified in the former treaty. But 
the Engliſh court preferred their preſent poſſeſſion in 
Normandy, which commanded the entrance of the 
Seine, and was admirably ſuited for commercial pur- 
poſes, as well as for the annoyance of the French, to 
the terms which had been made for its ſurrender : 
the governor was, therefore, directed to put the place 
in a good ſtate of defence. Montmorency, conſtable 
of France, commanded the army deſtined to lay fiege 
to Newhaven ; the queen-regent, and the young king 
Charles IX. were preſent in the camp; even the 
Prince of Conde joined the king's forces, and gave 
countenance to this enterpriſe. h _ 
| | e 
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The Earl of Warwick was at the head of a garriſon 
of fix thouſand men, befides ſeven hundred pioneers, 
The reduction of Newhaven was, therefore, looked 
upon as a very uncertain contingency, notwithſtanding 


the great force that was brought againſt it ; but in 
the defence of this important place the Engliſh had no 
opportunity of diſplaying that valour and firmneſs 
which characteriſe them: an epidemical diſtemper 
raged among the garriſon before the ſiege was formed, 
which, being increaſed by fatigue and bad diet, (for 
they were but ill ſupplied with proviſions,) ſoon made 
ſuch ravages, that one hundred men would ſometimes 
die of it in a day ; and there remained not, at laſt, 
fifteen hundred men in a condition to do duty, The 
French, meeting with ſuch feeble refiftance, carried 
on their attacks ſucceſsfully ; and having made two 
breaches, each of them ſixty feet wide, prepared for 
a general aſſault ; which muſt have terminated in the 
ſlaughter of the whole garriſon. The governor, who 

had ftrongly repreſented to the Engli b miniſtry the 

neceſſity of a reinforcement of men, and a ſupply of 
proviſions, without receiving either, was reduced to 

the neceſſity of capitulating, and was allowed to march 

his troops out of the town. The articles of capitu- 

lation were no ſooner ſigned, than the high admiral, 


Lord Clinton, who had been long detained by con- 


trary winds, appeared off the harbour, with a rein- 
forcement of three thouſand men; but, finding the 
place had ſurrendered, he could only take the remains 
of the garriſon on-board. To increaſe the misfortune, 
the troops brought the peſtilential diſeaſe, which 
raged among them, into England, where it ſwept off 
great multitudes, particularly in the city of London, 
Above twenty thouſand petſons died of it there in 

dne year. | | 
This untoward event, plainly occafioned by the 
rmiſſneſs of government at home, ſhews, that in 
Sen | this 


? \ 
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this inftance, Elizabeth had relaxed of her uſual ſpirit 
and activity. (SL . | 

The term fixed by treaty, for the reſtitution of 
Calais, expited in 1567 and Elizabeth, after mak. 
ing her demand at the gates of that city, ſent Sir 
Thomas Smith ti Paris; and that miniſter, in con- 
junction with Sir Henry Norris, her reſident ambaſ. 
ſador; enforced her pretenſions. Conferences were 
held on that head; without coming to any concluſion 
28 to the Engliſh; At length the chancellor, 

De PHoſpital; told the Engliſh ambaſſadors, that 
though France; by an article of the treaty in 1559, 

was obliged to reſtore Calais on the expiration of eight 

| years, there was another article of the ſame treaty, 
hich now deptived Elizabeth of any right that 
would accrue to her by that engagement. That it 
was agreed; if the Engliſh ſhould, during the inter- 
val, commit hoſtilities upon France, they ſhould in- 
ſtantly forfeit all claim to Calais; and the taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of Newhaven, or Havre de Grace, by whatever 
pretences that meaſure might be coloured over, was a 
dire& violation of the peace between the two nations. 
If it was urged that the place was not entered by 
force, but put into Elizabeth's hands by the gover- 
nors, the reply would be, thoſe governors were rebels, 
and a correſpondence with ſuch was a flagrant inſult 
on the government. It was farther urged, that in the 
treaty which enſued,” upon the expulſion of the Eng- 
liſn from Normandy, the French miniſters had ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to make any mention of Calais, and 
had thereby declared their intention to take advantage 
of the title which had acerued to the crown of France: 
and that, though a general clauſe had been inſerted, 
implying a reſervation of all claims ; this conceſſion 
could not avail the Engliſh, who, at that time, poſ- 
ſeſſed no juſt claim to alais, and had previouſly for- 
feited all right to that fortreſs. The queen was not 
at all ſurpriſed at hearing theſe allegations ; —_ 
| | L 
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ſhe knew that the French court intended not, from 
the firſt, to make reſtitution, much leſs after they 
could juſtify their refuſal by ſuch plauſible reaſons, 
ſhe thought it better, for the preſent, to acquieſce in 
the loſs, than to purſue a doubtful title by a war, 
both expenſive in its proſecution and dangerous in 
its iſſue,---If the court of France could on other oc- 
caſions have urged as ſtrong reaſons for their conduct 
as they did in this inftance, much bloodſhed would 
have been prevented on the fide of each nation. 
In the inning of the year 1567, Sir John 
Hawkins failed to the relief of the French proteſtants 
in Rochelle, who were perſecuted, contrary to the faith 
of treaty,. by the French government, and returned 
to England in the ſummer. In the month of October 
that ſame year, he ſailed from Plymouth in the ſame 
ſhip, with which he had before gone to the coaſt of 
Guinea, (as will be farther noticed in the commercial 
anecdotes at the end of this reign,) on a third trad- 
ing voyage thither, with fix ſhips in company. Hav- 
in procured a large number of ſlaves, he proceeded 
to Spaniſh America, there to diſpoſe of them. The. 
governor of Rio de la Hacha refuſing to trade, Haw- 
Eins landed, and took the town, in which there ſeems 
to have been ſome colluſion; for afterwards they 
traded together, in a friendly manner, till moſt of the 
negroes were diſpoſed of. He thence ſailed to Car- 
thagena, where he diſpoſed of the reſt; but, in re- 
turning home, he was overtaken by ſtorms on the coaſt 
of Florida, and obliged to ſhelter himſelf in the harbour 
of St. John de Ulloa, in the bottom of the Bay of 
Mexico. The appearance of Engliſh ſhips ſpread an 
alarm through the place, which Sir John Hawkins 
endeavoured to remove, by expreſſing his pacific diſ- 
poſition, and that he only wanted to be ſupplied with 
proviſions, for which he was ready to pay. This 
requeſt would have been readily complied with, if 
the Spanith plate- fleet had not appeared 2 
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coaſt ; the 5 7 captain, fearful of ſome treachery 
being practiſed, now that ſo large a force was col- 
lected, ſtipulated with the new viceroy, who arrived 
in the fleet, that hoſtages ſhould. be mutually given, 
for the obſervance of peace on both ſides ; and that 
the iſland, with eleven pieces of braſs cannon therein, 
ſhould be yielded up to his crew whilft they continued 
there ; which conditions were, at length, conſented to 
by the Spaniſh governor. But three days after this, 
before theſe conditions were made good, the Spa- 
niards attacked ſuch of the Engliſh as were on-ſhore, 


killed many, and drove the reſt back to their ſhips, 


A furious engagement then enſued, and in an hour's 
time, the admiral of the Spaniards, and another ſhip, 
were ſuppoſed to be ſunk, and their vice-admiral to 
be burnt : ſo that the Engliſh had little to fear from 
the enemy's ſhips ; but they ſuffered exceedingly by 
the ordnance on the iſland, which ſunk their ſmall 
ſhips, and damaged the maſts and rigging of their 
larger ones. Only two ſhips, the Minion and Judith, 
[eſcaped the fury of their enemies; and to increaſe 
the miſery of thoſe on-board, they were ſeparated in 
a ſtorm, and did not arrive in England until they had 
endured extreme perils, from the defigns of the 
Spaniards, the want of proviſions, and violent tem- 


The command of the Judith was given to Francis 
Drake, then only twenty-two years of age, whom 
we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to commemorate. 
In this deſperate action he acquired great honour, but 
loſt his whole ſubſtance. In order, therefore, to re- 
pair his fortunes, in the year 1570, he engaged ſeveral 
private adventurers to join him, in a kind of piratical 
expedition, againſt the Spaniards ; and, by their 
aſſiſtance, he was furniſhed with two ſhips, the Dragon 


and the Swan, with which he made his firſt expedi- 
tion. After which he made ſeveral voyages to the 
Spaniſh main : by which. he .both enriched _— 
* 2 — a 
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and thoſe concerned with him. His ſucceſs in theſe 
expeditions, joined to his honourable manner of 
diſtributing the profits among his partners, gained him 
a high reputation, and the manner which he employed 
the al he had acquired a ſtill greater; for, fittin 
out three ſtout frigates at his own expence, he ſaile 
with them to Ireland, where, under Walter earl of 
Eſſex, the father of that nobleman who will be 
hereafter ſpoken of, he ſerved as a volunteer, and did 
many brave feats. „ 

Charles IX. 1 of France, breathing a ſpirit of 
perſecution againſt ſuch of his ſubjects as adhered to 
the tenets of proteſtantiſm, Queen Elizabeth, I 
her ambaſſador Norris, very cogently remonſtra 
According to Camden, in his hiſtory of this reign, 
ſhe exhorted the king not to incenſe his good peo- 
ple, the proteſtants, by trying arbitrary and dange- 
rous experiments ; but rather to beware of thoſe bad 
miniſters, who, by driving out his beſt ſubjects, did 
but weaken the power of France to ſuch a degree, as 
to leave it an eaſy prey to thoſe who deſired to diſturb 
it.” But theſe conciliatory interpoſitions being diſ- 
regarded, the N determined to ſupport the pro- 
teſtant cauſe, by furniſhing thoſe oppreſſed people 
with money, arms, and ammunition : and, by giving 
every encouragement to ſuch as were inclined to ſettle 


in England, ſhe greatly augmented the wealth and 


populouſneſs of her own kingdom, 

Let us now take a retroſpective view of the ſtate 
of affairs in the Low Countries, where a ſurpriſing re- 
volution was ſoon to take place. | 

The flouriſhing ſtate of the Netherlands muſt be, 
in a great meaſure, aſcribed to the nature and ſituation 
of the country, which, lying in the centure of Europe, 
commands the entrance and navigation of ſeveral of 
the great rivers of Germany, and 1s almoſt every 
where interſected by thoſe rivers, or by canals, and 
branches of the ſea, whereby it is admirably wo, 

oth 


\ 
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both for foreign and inland trade. This peculiar ad. 


vantage of ſituation alone, could not, however, have 
enabled the Flemings to leave the other European 

nations ſo far behind them, if the form of their civil 
government had not been peculiarly favourable to their 
exertions. 

The ſovereignty of theſe flouriſhing ' provinces 
paſſed from the- family of Burgundy into that of 
Auſtria, by the marriage of the heireſs of the one 
houſe with the heir of the other. Charles V. to- 
gether with his other vaſt poſſeſhons, inherited theſe 
Provinces, Though he ruled Spain and Germany 
with an oppreſſive ſway, yet many conſiderations led 
him to refrain from introducing among the Flemings 
the ſame ſort of arbitrary government which was eſta- 

bliſhed in his other dominions. Adrian, afterwards 
advanced to the papacy, was a native of Utrecht : in 
all his wars he placed particular confidence in his 
Flemiſh troops, whom he had ever found the moſt 
intrepid and attached. But Philip, though he had 
occaſionally refided in Flanders, had received his edu- 
cation in Spain, and there he had learnt to entertain 
the moſt ſuperſtitious reverence for the holy ſee, and 
had imbibed extravagant ideas of regal authority. 
The firſt cauſe of jealouſy given the Flemings was, 
the appointment of foreigners to places of truſt in 
the Netherlands. This unpopular meaſure was pre- 
ſently ſucceeded by an avowed deſign to extirpate the 
new opinions in religion, which were then gaining 
ground very faſt, For this end Philip eſtabliſhed a 
particular tribunal for the extirpation of hereſy, which, 
though not called by the name of an inquiſition, dit- 
fered nothing from it in its cruel and oppreſſive juriſ 
diction. 
A war with the Turks diverted Philip, for ſome 
time, from carrying into effe& the ſyſtem of tyranny 
which he had projected for the Flemings : but no 
- ſooner was peace reſtored in that quarter, 2 
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boy af religious rage, that fruitful ſource of human 
miſery, when -armed with power, ſettled on the ter- 
ritories of Flanders, to make deſolate the abodes of 
e. This bigotted prince, who may be juſtly cal- 
ed the ſcourge of mankind, bent on the * 
of hereſy, gave poſitive orders for enforcing obedi- 
ence to the decrees of the council of Trent, through- 
out the ſeventeen, provinces, which Charles V. 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Circle of Burgundy. 
A violent oppoſition to theſe mandates was every 
where ſhewn ; on which Philip ſent the Duke of Al- 
va, in 1567, at the head of a ſtrong and well-diſciplined 
army, (that ready executor of a tyrant's will,) as go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, to enforce obedience. _ 
Alva was a man perfectly qualified to carry into 
effect the moſt oppreſſive plan of government: he 
was diſtinguiſhed alike for the talents of a general and 
a ſtateſman; and poſſeſſed by nature, what others ac- 
uire by a ſavage education and long practice, a reliſh 
2 


for blood. The miſeries of his fellow-crea- 

tures, by a perverted organization of his frame, 

ſeemed to contribute moſt to his enjoyment ; and his 

infernal ſpirit ſported itſelf in contriving ingenious 

refinements in the means of inflicting torture. Men 

of all ranks to abandon their habitations, inſo- 
much that one hundred thouſand perſons are computed 
to have fled into foreign parts: but this was only a 
prelude to the acts of tyranny which will ever ſtamp 
with infamy the name of Alva. The inquiſition was 
now eſtabliſhed with all its terrors, whilſt the gover- 
nor had diſpoſed his army in ſuch a manner, as beſt to 
ſecure. the accompliſhment of his plan of tyranny. In 
ſhort, that country, heretofore highly diſtinguiſhed for 
the mildneſs of its government, and the happineſs of 
its people, became expoſed to the outrages 5 rapa- 
cious ſoldiery; whilſt the governor was ſubduing and 
breaking the ſpirit of the people, by confiſcations, im- 
priſonments, and executions. 
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© This ſuceeſs of the duke's arms and councils gave 
great uneaſineſs to ſome of the neighbouring princes, 
and particularly to the Queen of England. That wiſe 
Princeſs had, from the beginning of her reign, beheld, 
with anxiety, the growing power of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. She knew how much Philip was inclined to 
difturb her government, and was ſenſible of the ad- 
vantage which the vicinity of his dominions in the Ne- 
therlands afforded him, for carrying any ſcheme which 
he might form againſt her into exeeution; eſpeci 
at the preſent 14 when, inſtead of the limited pre- 
rogative which he had, till then, enjoyed in thoſe 
provinces, he had acquired an abſolute and defpotic 
power, and eftabliſhed' a military force, which was 
formidable to the neighbouring nations, as well as to 
the people whom it had been employed to fubdue, 
Prompted by theſe confiderations, the had granted her 
otection to the Flemiſh exiles; and, if we may credit 
| hiſtorians, ſhe had given ſecret aſſiſtance, in mo- 
ney, to the Prince of Orange. The ſituation of her 
affairs at home, where ſhe was diſquieted by the ma- 
chinations of the Queen of Scots, rendered it inexpe- 
dient for her to come to an open breach with the Spa- 
— monarch; = notwihBandits this, the had re- 
ved to lay hold of the firſt proper opportunity that 
ſhouſd occur of counterafting his — | 
It was not long defore an ocvaſion of this kind of- 
fered, which ſhe readily embraced. Some merchants 
of 'Genoa having engaged to tranſmit certain ſums of 
money for Phihp's uſe into the Netherlands, had put 
four hundred thoufand crowns” on-board five ſmall 
_ veſſels, which, being attacked by privateers on their 
way to Antwerp, were obliged to take ſhelter 'in the 
harbours of Plymouth and Southampton. The Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador at the court of London immediately 
applied for a ſafe conduct, that he might ſend the mo- 
ney by the neareſt way to the Low Countries. At firſt 
the queen ſeemed willing to grant his requeſt * 
2314 5 - ; . i ferwar 
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terwards ſhe ordered the ambaſſador to be told, that, 


as ſhe underſtood the money was the property of the 
Italian merchants, ſhe was reſolyed to detain it, for 
ſome time, in her own hands, and would take care 
that the owners ſhould not have any reaſon to com- 
plain. The ambaſſador endeavoured to make it ap- 
pear, that the money belonged to the king his maſter ; 
and he was ſeconded in his application for it by let- 
ters addreſſed to the queen from the Duke of Alva. 
Elizabeth lent a deaf ear to their remonſtrances, and 
diſcovered plainly that ſhe was reſolved to keep the 
money. Alva was not of a temper to endure this in- 

ſult patiently. It was ever more le to his na» 

ture to bear down oppoſition by force and violence, 

than to remove it by the gentle means of negociation. 
Without regarding the treaties ſubſiſting between the 

Engliſh and Flemings, and without conſulting either 

the ſtates, or the council of the Netherlands, he or- 

dered all the Engliſh merchants at Antwerp to be 

ſeized, caſt into priſon, and their effects confiſcated, 
Either he did not conſider, or he was not moved by 
the conſideration, that the Flemings had, at that time, 
a much greater quantity of in England than the 
Engliſh poſſeſſed in Flanders. Elizabeth, therefore, 
was not diverted from her purpoſe by this proceeding. 
dhe hereupon diſpatched an ambaſſador to Philip, to 
juſtice done her ſubjects, who not 


complain of the in: | 
being able to obtain ſatisfaction, ſhe proceeded to 
make reprifals, and ſeized effects belonging to Spaniſh 
and Fleniiſh merchants, by which her ſubjects wete 
more than compenſated for all the loſſes which they 
had ſuſtained in Flanders. Alva came, at laſt, to per- 
ceive his error, and ſent over Chriſtopher Aſſonville 
to nd, to negociate terms of accommodation 
with the queen.  Ehzabeth,' who took ure in 
mortafying the pride of Alva, refuſed to admit Aſſon- 
ville into her preſence, becauſe he had not credentials 
from Philip. Alva, more enraged than ever by this 
affrant, prohibited the ＋ 2 in the Low . 
a 8 2 rom 
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from holding any commercial intercourſe with the 
Engliſh ; but, at laſt, after various negociations, the 
matter was adjuſted by treaty, and the' trade put upon 
its former footing, in the year 15744. 

Such was the ſtate of the Netherlands; on the fide 
of France the inveterate abhorrence entertained by 
Charles IX, yon the hugonots, in which he was 
confirmed by his mother Catharine de Medicis, who 
had been appointed regent during his minority, ren- 
dered the coalition which had taken place in 1563 a 
very feeble ſecurity againſt the . 
tions, But, though the court of France was meditat- 
ing the utter extinction of the reformation in that 
kingdom, its deſigns were concealed under the veil of 
ſuch conſummate diflimulation, as to deceive the moſt 
—_— and penetrating obſervers. Walſingham, 
who was ambaſſador from England at the French 
court, gave his miſtreſs the 1 aſſurances of the 
ſincerity of thoſe profeſſions of friendſhip, which the 
queen-dowager, and the king her ſon, made to the 
leaders of the Proteſtant party. The king even pro- 

ſed a marriage between his fiſter Mar and the 
Prince of Navarre, the head of the Proteſtant intereſt. 
The admiral Coligny, with all the conſiderable nobili- 
ty of the party, were drawn to Paris, in order to do 
[honour to ſuch auſpicious —_—_— which, it was 
hoped, would compoſe the differences occaſioned by 
the two religions, or, at leaſt, appeaſe the bloody 
animoſity which they had produced. But whilſt all 

the hugonots were repoſing themſelves in full ſecurity, 
the Queen of Navarre, mother to the brid m, 
was poiſoned, at the ſame time the admiral * 
ouſly. wounded by an aſſaſſin; and, on the evening of 
St. may a few days after the - tage, on a 
fignal being given, a general maſſacre of all the Pro- 
teſtants 1 Charles himſelf, in perſon, leading the 
way to theſe aſſaſſinations. The hatred long enter- 
tained by the Pariſians againſt the Proteſtants, made 
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them ſecond, without any preparation; the fury of: the 
court; and perſons of every condition and age, and 
of either ſex, who were ſuſpected of any propenſity to 
that faith, were involved in one undiftinguiſhed ruin. 
The great Coligni, his ſon-in-law Teligini, Soubiſe, 
Rochefoucault, Pardaillon, Lavadin, all of them men, 
who, during the late wars, had ſignalized themſelves 
by the moſt heroic actions, were miſerably butchered 
without reſiſtance : the. ſtreets of Paris flowed with 
blood; and the people, more enraged than ſatiated 
with their cruelty, as if repining that death had deli- 
vered the victims from farther ſufferings, exerciſed on 
their dead bodies all the rage of the moſt licentious 
brutality. About five hundred gentlemen, and men 
of rank, periſhed in this maſſacre; and near ten thou- 
ſand of inferior condition. Orders were inſtantly diſ- 
patched through all the provinces, for a like general 
execution-of all the Proteſtants; and in Rouen, Lyons, 
and many other cities, the people emulated the fury 
of the capital. Even the murder of the King of Na- 
varre, and Prince of Conde,” had been propoſed: by 
the Duke of Guiſe: but Charles was not yet rendered 
ſo obdurate by his cruelties, as to be inſenſible to the 
amiable manners of the King of Navarre; and, hopi 
that both theſe young princes might eaſily be — 
to the Catholic faith, he determined to ſpare their 
lives, though he obliged them to purchaſe their ſaf 
by a ſeeming change of their religion. The Frenc 
ambaſſador, at the court of London, was directed to 

uaint Elizabeth of this bloody tranſaction, and to 

ate the diabolical perfidy of it, by pretending, that 
@- conſpiracy of the hugonots had been diſcovered, 
which aimed at ſeizing the king's perſon, and therefore 
that ſelf-defence had him to this ſeverity againſt 
them, Fenelon, the miniſter, a man of probity, felt 
an inward abhorrence at the treachery and cruelty of 
his court, and even ſcrupled not to declare, that he 
Was now aſhamed to bear the name of — 
i 2 | 
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The queen was to expreſs, herſelf cautiouſly 
on this horrid deed, being A aware of the dangers 


that ſurrounded her. In - maſſacre of Paris ſhe ſaw 
the conſequences reſulting from that general confede- 


which was formed againſt the Proteſtants; and 


racy 

the knew, that ſhe herſelf, as the head and protectreſs 
of the new religion, was expoſed to the utmoſt fury 
and reſentment of the Catholics. The French king 
Charles, and Philip of Spain, had hitherto appeared 
at variance, the er to conceal their ſanguinary 
purpoſes; but how, that the decifive ſtroke was ſtruck, 
they avowed a cordial friendſhip; and if perfidy, bar- 
barity, and bigotry, can cement friendſhip, theſe 
two princes 
derations 
Elizabeth 


| theſe deteſtable . Meanwhile the prepare? 
— for all events which might befal her from the 


— her own ſafety, therefore, prevented 
— the emotions which ſne felt at 
proc 


combined power and extirpating ſpirit of the Roman - 


iſto. She fortified Portſmouth; put her fleet in order; 
exerciſed her militia; cultivated popularity with her 
ſubjects; acted with vigour for the farth er reduction 
of Scotland, under — —— to the young king James 
VL. and renewed her alliance with the German princes, 
who were no leſs alarmed than herſelf, at theſe trea- 
cherous and ſanguinary meaſures, ſo univerſally em- 
braced by the Catholics. 

Philip ſaw England advancing with rapid rides 
into power and conſequence; whilſt all his ſecret 
negociations, and open meaſures, had tended only to 
reduce that power which they were deſigned to ag- 
grandize. Queen Elizabeth had ever been the chief 
inſtrument in counteracting his plans of ambition, and 
had even aſſiſted in depriving him of poſſeſſions which 
he had derived from his father, the emperor Charles 
V. We have ſhewn, that, during the adminiſtration of 
the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands, differences had 


ariſen between-the court of England and the . 
Späain's 


ht to have been faſt friends. Conſi- 
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Spain's governor there; and that, after much warmth 
on both ſides, matters were, in ſome meaſure, accom- 
modated in 1573: that accommodation was fo far from 
being produced by any pacific diſpoſition in either of 
the two powers, that it was a mere act of policy on 
both ſides; neither having, as yet, gained that ſitua- 
tion which was neceſſary for accompliſhing its deſigns 
on the other. The Catholic King had three points in 
view, not for diſtreſſing only, but for deſtroying, Queen 
Elizabeth, and utterſy ſubverting the Engliſh ſtate. 
The firſt of theſe was, uniting againſt her, under 
colour of religion, moſt of the prinoes and fates of 
Europe; which, by the aſſiſtance of the pope, joined 
to his own extenſive influence, he accompli His 
ſccond point was, | perplexing the queen at home, by 
counitenancing the — faction, and by maintai 
at a vaſt expence, * as fled from 
The laſt thing g Php chad at Chains, the provi 
as ſecretly as might — ſuch a force, as, with the 
ſiſtanct of his other | ſchemes, might enable him to 
make himſelf maſter of England at once: to which 
end he, with great (diligence, ſought to increaſe his 
maritime power; and, under the pretence of his wars 
in the Netherlands, tuo keep, under the command of 
the Prince of Parma, who then acted there, and who 
was one of the ableſt generals that the age produced, 
ſuch an army, in conſtant readineſs, as might be ſuf- 
ficient to atchieve the canqueſt, hen he ſhould have 
x fleet ſtrong enough to protect them in their paſſage. 
— theſe deep-laid projects, Phi 
— — . 
very „ Enco particu- 
Gabe — — which ſullied 
the character 1 — and his 
omwn-acquifition of the kingdom of Po whereby 
N valt aaceſion of navel . 
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The hiſtory of Mary. queen of Scots is ſo inter- 
woven with the Engliſh Piftory, that we ſhall here 
give a general ſketch 2 the life of that unfortunate 
princeſs, from the death of her huſband Francis II. 
This princeſs becoming a widow at the age of 
eighteen, having brought no iſſue, and bei deprived 
of her rank'andconſequence'in France, ſhe choſe to re- 
viſi her own kingdom of Scotland. Mary had defifted, 
after her huſband's death, from bearing the arms and 
title of — 5 of England: the ftill, however, de- 
clined rati Jag the treaty of Edinburgh, » though 
ſtrongly preſſed to do it by Throgmorton, the-Engliſh 
at the court of France. When ſhe had deter- 
8 on over into Scotland, ſhe applied to 
Elizabeth for a ſafe conduct throug h Eng lan Either, 
but received for anſwer, that, till | The hl e fatis- 
faction, by ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could 
expect no favour froma perſon ſhe — m much injured. 
This refuſal highly piqued the queen, who expreſſed her 
ffelin upon the oocaſion very ſtrongly to the Engliſh 
am ar. As ſhe was, therefore, neceſſitated to 
proceed by ſea, Elizabeth, under pretence of ſuppreſ- 
ſing piracies, fitted out a fleet; really with a deſign to 
intercept her kinſwoman. Mary embarked at Calais, 
and had the good fortune, under favour of a fog, to 
elude the vigilance of the Engliſh : cruiſers, and to 
arrive ſafe at Leith. On her return to Scotland, the 
current of rat ſtrongly in her favour; her 
youth, and the -amiable Beauty of her perſon, were 
farther recommended by the affability of her addreſs, 
the politeneſs of her manners, and the elegance of her 
* Thoroughly accompliſhed in all the ſuperficial, 
engaging, graces. of a court, ſhe afforded; when 
better Enown,: fill more p indications of her 
3 2 72 _ prognofticated, both * 
m her an Ii deportment, an p 
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tion from her taſte, i the refined arts 
_ #lequence, and poetry. 
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As the Scots had long been deptived of the preſence 
of their ſovereign, whom they once deſpaired ever 
more to behold among them, her arrival ſeemed to 
give univerſal ſatisfaction; and nothing appeared about 
the court, but ſymptoms of affection, joy, and feſtivi- 
ty. At firſt ſhe beſtowed her confidence entirely on 
the leaders of the reformed „ who had great in- 
fluence over the people, al ſhe found, were 
alone able to ſupport her government. She created 
Lord James earl of Murray, and entruſted him with 
the adminiſtration ; but ſoon theſe favourable appear 
ances vaniſhed; by the queen adhering to the tenets 
of popery, which immediately alienated the affections 
of her ſubjects, and ſubjected her to very heavy in- 
conveniences. : Mary ſaw the neceſſity of cultivating 
the friendſhip of Elizabeth,. in order to ſupport her- 
ſelf on the throne: not long after her arrival in Scot- 
land, ſhe, therefore, diſpatehed her ſecretary to the 
Queen of England, to pay her compliments, and ex- 
preſs her deſire of maintaining afriendly correſpondence: . 
at the ſame time he received a commiſſion from the 
nobility of Scotland, to demand, as a means of ce- 
menting their friendſhip, that Mary ſhould, by act of 
parliament, or hy proclamation, (for the difference 
between theſe ſecurities was not then deemed very 
conſiderable,) be declared ſucceſſor to the crown. No- 
thing could more effectually counteract the purpoſe of 
this embaſſy than ſuch a requiſition. The queen re- 
plied, that Mary had once diſcovered her intention 
not to wait for the ſucceſſion, but had openly, without 
ceremony or reſerve, aſſumed the title of Queen of 
England, and had pretended a ſuperior right to her 
throne and kingdom: that though Mary's ambaſſa- 
dors, and: thoſe of her late huſband the French king, 
had ſigned a treaty, by which they renounced that 
claim, and promiſed ſatisfaction for ſo great an indig- 
nity, yet the Queen of Scotland was ſo intoxicated 
with this imaginary right, that ſhe had rejected the 
Vox, II. No, 28. Ee moſt 
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moſt earneſt ſolicitations, and even, as ſome had en- 
deavoured to perſuade her, had incurred danger in 
croſſing the ſeas, rather than ratify that equitable 
agreement: that her partizans, every where, had ſtill 
the effrontery to inſiſt on her title, and had preſumed 
to talk of Elizabeth's birth as illegitimate: while, 
therefore, affairs were on this footing, a claim, which 
had been thus openly made, ſo far from being as openly 
renounced, was only ſuſpended till a more favourable 
opportunity : - it would, therefore, be the moſt egregi- 
ous imprudence in the Queen of England to fortify 
the hands of a pretender to her crown, by declaring 
her the ſucceſſor: that no expedient could be worſe 
imagined for cementing friendſhip, than ſuch a decla- 
ration; and kings were often found to bear no good 
will to their ſucceſſors, even though theſe were their 
own children: there were, therefore, ſtronger rea- 
ſons to ſuſpe& ſuch conſequences, where the con- 
nection was leſs intimate, and where ſuch cauſe of 
diſguſt and jealouſy had already been given, and in- 
deed was fill continued, on the part of Mary: though 
the Queen of England was willing, from the amity 
which the bore her kinſwoman, to aſcribe thoſe former 
pretenſions to the advice of others, by whoſe direc- 
tion ſhe was then governed ; yet her continued refuſal 
to relinquiſh them, could proceed only from her own 
repoſſeſſions, and was a proof that ſhe ſtill harboured 
ome dangerous defigns; that it was the nature of 
mankind to be diſguſted with the preſent; to en- 
tertain flattering views of the future; to think their 
ſervices ill rewarded; to ex a better recompenſe 
from the ſucceſſor; and ſhe ſhould eſteem herſelf 
ſcarcely half a ſovereign over the Engliſh, if they ſaw 
her declare her heir, and arm a rival with authority 
againft her own repoſe and ſafety: ſhe knew the in- 
conſtant nature of the people; their diviſions in reli- 
gion: ſhe was not ignorant that the ſame party which 
expected greater favour during the reign of Mary, _ 
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alſo imagine, that the title of that princeſs was ſuperio r 
to that of her own: that for her part, whatever claims 
were advanced, ſhe was determined to live and die 
Queen of England; and after her death it was the 
buſineſs. of others to examine who had the beſt preten- 
fions, either by the laws, or by right of blood, to the 
ſucceſſion: that ſhe hoped the claim of the Queen of 
Scots would then be found ſolid ; and, conſidering the 
injury which ſhe herſelf had received, it was ſufficient 
indulgence if ſhe promiſed, in the mean time, to do 
nothing which might, in any reſpe&, weaken or inva- 
lidate it; and that Mary, if her title was really pre- 
ferable, a point which, for her own ſatisfaction, ſhe 
had never enquired into, poſſeſſed all advantages above 
her rivals, who, deſtitute of preſent power, and of all 
ſupport from friends, would only expoſe themſelves to 
inevitable ruin, by advancing any weak, or even doubt- 
ful, pretenſions. 

This refuſal of Queen Elizabeth to the Scottiſh 
claims produced no further altercation. Soon after, 
even a cordial intimacy took place between the two 
queens: each was laviſh in profeſſions of friendſhip to 
the other; and letters full of affection were every week 
exchanged between them. Such a ſiſterly attachment 
Was 4110 formed, in conſequence of this correſpond- 
ence, that they upon having an interview at 
York, to conſider of the proper methods for ſettling 
the ſucceſſion. Mary, who was ten years younger than 
her rival, and likewiſe poſſeſſed a more frank and open 
diſpoſition, was, probably, the moſt ſincere of the two, 
in theſe profeſſions; Elizabeth, on her part, never de- 
ſigned that the propoſed interview ſhould take place. 
Beſides the political reaſons which led her, as a queen, 
to avoid having the matter of ſucceſſion diſcuſſed, ſhe 
had others, as a woman, which operated no leſs power- 
fully, She knew the ſuperior advantages which the 
Queen of Scots poſſeſſed in perſon, and feminine ac- 
A Ee 2 compliſhments; 
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compliſhments; and wanted not that they ſhould be 
diſplayed before her own court, and ſubjects. | 
ary had now been a wido three years; and Eh. 
zabeth juſtly dreaded, left ſhe ſhould match with ſome 
— þ foreign prince, which might tempt her to 
revive her pretenfions to the crown, and to invade 
the kingdom on the fide where it was weakeſt, and 
lay m d. On this occafion ſhe aſſumed ſome. 
thing of a dictatorial ſtyle, telling the Queen of Scots, 
that her marrying an Engliſh nobleman was the only 
thing that would fatisfy her (Elizabeth), as fuch an 
alliance would remove all grounds of jealoufy, and 
cement the union between the two crowns; and ſhe, 
at —_ named Robert Dudley, whom ſhe had 
ated Earl of Leicefter, as the perſon on whom ſhe 
defired that Mary's choice might fall. This nobleman 
was the fourth fon of the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, and held the chief place of favour with his miſ- 
treſs. Elizabeth ſeems to have made choice of her 
minifters as a queen; but of her favourites as a wo- 
man. Bacon and Cecil were men of great capacity, 
able politicians, and indefatigable miniſters; all affairs 
of ſtate were entruſted to their conduct, and —— 
grew t and reſpected by their counſels an 
—— Pudley bid e th abilities to ene 
1 the 3 entitle - ＋ 
eem; but he eſſed the advantages of a 
exterior form; ns plauſible and agreeable; and was, 
therefore, conftantly fingled-out by the queen 


for her 
t, in thoſe paſtimes and recreations which were 
uently held at one or other of her palaces. 

The earl did not at all reliſm the propoſed marriage 
with the Queen of Scotland: he confidered it as 2 
plan concerted by Cecil, who was his profeſſed enemy, 
and whom, he imagined, hoped thereby to deprive 
him of the friendſhip of the two queens; the one, he 
ſuppoſed, would be diſguſted at the jon of 
ſuch hope; the other would reſent his attaching gr? 
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ſelf to another woman, Elizabeth herſelf had not any 
ſerious intentions of effecting this marriage; but, as 
ſhe was defirous of throwing obſtacles in the way of 
any marriage for Mary, ſhe named a man, who, ſhe 
believed, was not likely to be accepted of; and ſhe 
hoped, by that means, to gain time, and elude the 
project of any other alliance. The Earl of Leicefter 
was too great a favourite to be parted with; and when 
Mary, allured by the proſpe& of being declared ſuc- 
ceflor to the crown, ſeemed at laſt to hearken to Eli- 
zabeth's propoſal, the latter receded from her offers, 
and withdrew the bait ſhe had thrown out. This du- 
plicity of conduct, joined to ſome appearance of an 
mperious ſuperiority, aſſumed by her, had drawn a 
peeviſh letter from Mary ; and the ſeeming amicable 
correſpondence between the two queens, was, during 
ſome time, interrupted. In order to make up the 
breach, the Queen of Scots ' diſpatched Sir James 
Melvil to London; who has given us, in his memoirs, 
a particular account of his negociation, * 41 
Although Mary was ſenſible of the importance of 
keeping fair with Elizabeth, yet ſhe had ventured to 
make choice of a huſband, without the conſent of the 
Queen of England; this was the young lord Darnley, 
ſon of the Earl of Lenox, who was then in his twen- 
tieth year, and poſſeſſed the advantages of a fine per- 
fon, which ſoon captivated the youthful fancy of the 
Queen of Scots. Elizabeth. was no ſooner informed 
of the marriage, than ſhe vented the moſt violent diſ- 
pleaſure againſt each of che parties, without adyancing 
one good reaſon for her extreme reſentment. - 
Darnley, who, upon his marriage, received the title 
of King Henry, was more than ſuſpected of adhering 
to the Romiſh faith; the reformation, which had 
gained footing in Scotland, was accompanied, in 
that kingdom, with a more inveterate abhorrence of the 
rites and ceremonies of the church of Rome, than in 
any other of the Proteſtant churches: the people, in 


general, 
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general, therefore, were incenſed, even to outrage, 
ainſt their ſovereign, and her conſort; and John 
nox, a zealous reformer, ſcrupled not to tell the 
king from the pulpit, that God, for puniſhment of the 
offences and ingratitude of the people, was wont to 
commit the rule over them to boys and women. 
Very ſoon after the marriage took place, the Queen 
of Scots conceived a ftrong averſion to her huſband, 
which ſoon increaſed to ſuch a degree, that ſhe did 
not ſcruple to give the moſt public proofs of it, by her 
behaviour towards him, It is generally ſuppoſed, 
that this diſlike aroſe from the queen diſcovering a 
brutal and ſordid diſpoſition in Darnley, which ren- 
dered him inſenſible to her kindneſſes, and diſinclined 
to make her proper returns. r | 
There was, at that time, in the Scottiſh court, a 
man named David Rizzio, who was the ſon of a mu- 
ſician at Turin, who had followed the ambaſſador from 
that court into Scotland. He was a great proficient 
in muſic, and poſſeſſed a good voice, which introduced 
him into the queen's concerts, who was ſo taken with 
him, that, when the ambaſſador departed, ſhe requeſted 
him to leave Rizzio behind him. She ſoon after ap- 
pointed him her ſecretary for French diſpatches, ho- 
noured him with particular marks of her eſteem, 
confided in him, and ever kept him near her perſon. 
The new king, who poſſeſſed nothing but the name 
of royalty, could not, without jealouſy, ſee this inſi- 
nuating foreigner reeeive all the queen's favours, 
whilſt himſelf was treated with the moſt mortifying 
contempt. Full of reſentment againſt this upſtart 
foreigner, who had drawn on himſelf. the hatred of 
the whole nation by his 3 he determined to 
murder him; and, that his reſentment againſt the queen 
might be more expreſsly ſhewn, it was reſolved that 
he ſhould be aſſaſſinated in her apartments. George 
Douglas, a natural brother to Darnley's mother, the 
Counteſs of Lenox, urged him to this deed; nd * 
121 0 
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lords Ruthven and Lindeſey, voluntarily undertook the 
buſineſs. Lord Darnley led the way to the queen's 
apartment, where ſhe was at ſupper. with her —— 
ite; and conducted his accomplices by a private ſtair- 
caſe, where they concealed themſelves a- while, after 
Darnley had entered the room. The fierce looks and 
unexpected intruſion of her huſband alarmed the 
queen: a little after Lord Ruthven, one of the mur- 
derers, and George Douglas, entered abruptly, armed, 
and attended. The queen, terrified at their appear- 
ance, demanded the reaſon of this bold intruſion. 
Ruthven told her, they intended no violence againſt 
her perſon, but meant only to bring that villain, 
pointing to Rizzio, to his deſerved puniſhment. Riz- 
zio, appalled with fear, ran behind his miſtreſs, and, 
ſeizing her by the waiſt, implored her protection; 
whilſt ſhe ſtrove to interpoſe between him and his 
murderers. The impatient aſſaſſins, regardleſs of her 
efforts, ruſhed upon their prey, and, by overturning 
every thing that ſtood in their way, increaſed the 
horror and confuſion of the ſcene. Douglas, ſeizing 
Henry's dagger, ſtruck it into the body of Rizzio, 
who, ſcreaming with fear and agony, was torn from 
Mary by the other conſpirators, and puſhed into the 
antichamber, where he expired, covered with fifty- ſix 
wounds. The queen was then in the fixth month of 
her pregnancy, and this horrid ſcene had ſuch an ef- 
fect upon the fruit of her womb, that it is ſaid her 
child, who was afterwards King James VI. of Scotland, 
and the Firſt of England, could never look upon a 
drawn ſword without ſhuddering. The king, after 
this deſperate ſtep, cauſed Mary to be kept a priſoner 
in. her palace; but ſhe ſoon after found means to ob- 
tain her enlargement, and with it her former aſcen- 
dency in government. Mary was delivered of a ſon 
at Edinburgh Caſtle, 19th of June, 1566; and im- 
mediately thereupon diſpatched Sir James Melvil to 
England, to announce this important event to _ 

2 . 
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beth. We find, in the memoirs of that ambaſſador, 
that he found the queen at Greenwich, giving a ball to 
her court, the evening of his arrival, and diſplaying 
. all that ſpirit and alacrity which uſually attended her 
on thoſe occaſions. But, when he delivered her the 
news of the Prince of Scotland's birth, her cheerful. 
neſs forſook her; regardleſs of the entertainment that 
was going forward, ſhe reclined her head upon her 
hand, and complained to ſome of her attendants, that 
the Queen of Scots was mother of a fair ſon, while ſhe 
| herſelf was but a barren ſtock. Next day, however, 
at the reception of the ambaſſador, ſhe reſumed her 
former diſſimulation, put on a joyful countenance, 
gave Melvil thanks for the haſte he had made in con- 
veying to her the agreeable intelligence, and expreſſed 
the utmoſt cordiality and friendſhip to her ſiſter. 
The Queen of Scots, untaught by the tragical con- 
ſequences which followed her guilty paſſion, preſently 
formed another criminal engagement. The Earl of 
Bothwell, of confiderable family and power in Scotland, 
now began to hold the ſame place in her affections 
which Rizzio had before poſſeſſed. This new amour 
led on to a cataſtrophe more terrible than the former: 
her huſband fell a victim to it. His life was attempted 
by poiſon; but the ſtrength of his conſtitution ſaved 
him for a ſhort time. Whilſt the queen reſided in the 
palace of Holy-rood-houſe, Henry was perſuaded to 
reſide in a ſolitary. houſe at ſome diſtance, called the 
Kirk of Field: an apperent reconciliation had taken 
place, and Henry's ſuſpicions were lulled aſleep, by 
the marks of kindneſs and attachment which the queen 
| had lately ſhewn him, which was nothing more than 
a cover to her deep deſign of taking him off. At 
midnight the houſe was blown up by gunpowder, and 
the dead body of the king was found 1n a field at ſome 
diſtance. Whether he was firſt ſtrangled, or received 
his death by the force with which he was thrown by 
the exploſion, is uncertain, Mr. Hume ſuppoſes his 
d 


eath 


| fed to the Orkneys, having been 
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eth to lhe deen occafipned by 5 the g 
affen he had been thrown into the Ws 

Bothwell was univerſally charg * 
author of this atrocious cite; ind, 1 * ms th, 
whole, nation, with one gefferal voice, dethanide 
tice upon him from the queen; who, deaf to HA 


plaints of her people, and the voice of deceney, Wiel : 


Force his former wife, to make way for this fa 

llance. The ſcheme congexted to hring about 
match was worthy, of the parties. concerned 1 15 
Bothwell, with an armed Nele met the queen 


the murderer of her huſpand, and prevailed on 15 


way to Edinburgh, and, with an 2 X31 
2 


carried her to Dun Aars where; tetend 
raviſhed her. A fe days after nh received the 


queen's pardon or the violence committed e! 


prin, and for al, other cximes; 1 principat 
Ge ate ore therkug pon aſſembled: 7 1 
an inſtrument, purporting, that EF 95 
Ea aeen's intereſt to Marry chan, 2s Raped i Hin 
with her againſt hex will, Theſe eee, i we ü 
the Whole 8. 62 of S , againft their 18 over 
reign: Mary, abandoned. Was.com xelled to für- 
render 12 a priſoner to 2.4 br falt Bothw 
Sl duke of thoſ 
iſlands, The queen was, gs 9 in ee aftle 
where ſhe was compelled > th 
fon, 12 only a e fo 3 
Earl of Murray. regent. Aw th minsti 
calamities of the great, however Ju Ju 7 : 
pity, and procuge; friends; an army of forty thouly 
men declared in her fayour, and the eſcaf from pr 
ſon ts put herſelf at their head. But this was only: 
encounter freſh. mis fartunes; the new regent took the 
field againſt her; a battle was fonght at Langhide, near 
Glaſgow, in which Mary was totally defeated. - Un- 
able any longer to continue in Scotland, and unwilling 
to ry, fo France in her 112 forlorn condition, 
or. II. No. 29. where 
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where ſhe had formerly a pores with ſo much ſplen- 
dour ; and being ad, ed wi | 

her there, ſhe determined, as the leaſt evil, to throw 


© herſelf, for protection, on the Queen of England. 


As ſoon as Elizabeth was informed that the Queen 
of Scots had taken ſhelter in her dominions, ſhe di- 
reed Lady Scrope, ſiſter to the Duke of Norfolk, who 
refided in thoſe parts, to attend on the princeſs; who 
was afterwards lodged in the caſtle of Carliſle, and 


treated with a reſpe& becoming her rank: but, at the 


fame time, Elizabeth refuſed to fee her, until ſhe had 
cleared herſelf of the crimes with which The was 
charged. Whilſt a principle of honour might well 
warrant ſuch a conduct, the queen hereby ſerved her 
own. purpoſes; for by this means, ſhe, in a manner, 


conſtituted herſelf an umpire of the differences between 
the Queen of Scots and her ſubſects; and both par- 
ties, accordingly, pleaded their cauſe before her: firſt 


it for 
fore; lengthened out the pleadings 


out 


at York, and then at Hampton- court; Mary, by de- 
puties of her appointing; and the Earl of Murray, 
the regent, in perſon. The Queen of England found 
intereſt to protract the buſineſs; ſhe, there- 
| on both ſides, and 
enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing her rival humbled, with- 
fling any definitive ſentence. The regent of 
Scotland, to . juſtify his conduct in taking up arms 
againſt his ſopereign, roduced a number of love-let- 
ters and ſonnets, writzen by Queen Mary to Bothwell, 
Which inconteſtably laid open, not only her vicious in- 
tercourſe with that nobleman, but the part ſhe took 
in the murder of her huſband, the lord Darnley ; and 
the contrivarice of her being ſurpriſed by Bothwell, and 
forced by him, as related above. 1-14.45 

The authenticity of theſe letters, the commiſſion- 
ers, on the part of the Queen of Scots, did not attempt 


td invalidate; and the proofs which they contained 


were ſo clear and unequivocal, as to leave little room 
for chicane and ſubtertuge. Her advocates, therefore, 
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did not chooſe to attempt a defence, they only endea- 
youred to change the ground of proceeding ; and, in- 
ſtead of entering into the queſtion of the queen their 
miſtreſs's guilt or innocence, to ſolicit the Queen of 
England to mediate between the Queen Scots and her 
ſubjects. The conference being broken off, Mary 
was remaved, by order of Elizabeth, from Bolton, in 
Lancaſhire, to Tutbury, in Staffordſhire, where ſhe was 
put under the cuſtody of the Earl of Shrewſbury, _ 

The miſconduct of Mary produced great national 
miſchiefs ; the people divi T into factions, and, in- 
ſpired with mutual animoſity, were ſeditious and un- 
ruly A the regent, in attempting to quell an. inſurrection, 
was lain. *** 5 ET: 

Whilſt Elizabeth was employed in bringing Scot- 
land to a compliance with he 8 FA - 
ſelf attacked in her Own dominions. . Pope Pins V. 
who had ſucceeded Paul, after having endeayoured, . 
in vain, to conciliate, by gentle means, the favour of 
Elizabeth, whom his predeceſſor's wolence had - irri- 
tated, iſſued, at laſt, a bull of excommunication againſt 
her. John Felton, grand- uncle to him whom we are 
ſhortly to ſee act another deſperate part, affixed this 
bull to the gates of. the Biſhop of London's palace; 


al, ſcarning either ro dy or to deny the fad, was = 


ſeized, and condemned: he might have received pardon 
on acknowledging his crime, bit he refuſed it to the 
laſt, and was hanged near the place, meeting death 
with the moſt undaunted fortitude. It ſeems probable, 
that this attack on the queen's authority was made in. 
concert with Mary, who intended, by that means, to 
forward a rebellion, famenting among the Roman ca - 
tholics in the north of England. | | 
Theſe efforts in favour of the Queen of Scots only 
ſeryed to render her an object which the Engliſh mini- 
fry deſtined for deſtruction. However, the anathema. 
of the pope being regarded by the nation with great 
indifference, the two queens entered into various nego- 
, Ff 2 ciations, 
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ciations, and friyolous treaties : the one attempting to 
katie ter priſoner; the other, with fruitleſs-pride, 
 Habqufltig'to preferve the luſtre of fallen majeſty. The 
Puke of! orfolk, the moſt powerful peer in England, 
hid been encpuraged by the Earl of Leiceſter, and ſe- 
veral other noblemen, to make a tender of marriage to 
- the captive queen; and it was determined, among the 
tomqters of this union, that the conſent of Elizabeth 
ould nat be applied for, until they had Rrengthened 
their hatids by a ſecret, but a 2 general, commu- 
_ nleation of the deſign, to the leading men in Scotland, 
as well as thidſe in England. The open lewdneſs of 
Mary, Which had "hurried her to the atrocious crime 
'of confeterititip wich her paramour to murder her 
huſband, did not, prevent her from being ſought in 


o 


marriage, becauſe ſhe intierited a crown, although 
 Rijthwell, Her "third -hiiſband, was ſtill living: but 

from that marriage they feckoned to procure a divorce. 
Sir William Cecil, fecretafy of Rate, was the moſt vi- 
- gilatit, active, and prudent, miniſter ever known in 
gland; and as he was governed by no views but the 


ito his fovereign, Which ke Had inflexibly pur- 


fued, his influence with her became ſtronger evety day, 
Ever cool himfeif, and unbialled by prejudice or af. 
fectſon, he checked thoſe ſallies of paiſion, and ſome- 
times of caprice, to Which his miltreſs was ſubject; 
and, if he failed of perſuading her-in the firſt emotion 
his perſeyering- remonſtrances and arguments were 
fare, at laſt, to fecommend themſelves to her ſound 
diſcernment. The more credit he gained with his 
ſtreſs, the more was he expoſed to the envy of her 
ther counſellors; and as he had been ſuppoſed to 
adopt the intereſts of the houſe of Suffolk, whoſe claim 
to the ſuceeſſion ſeemed ta carry with it no danger to 
the quiet of Elizabeth, his enemies, in · oppoſition to 
m, were led, merely from that motive, to attach 
emſelves to the Qyeen of Scots. The Queen of 
gland ſaw, without uricaſineſs, this emulation am 
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her courtiers, which ſerved to-ſtrengthen-.her-gwn-au- 


thority; and though ſhe conſtantly ſupported Cecil, 


whenever matters came to extremities, and diſſipated 
every conſpiracy. formed againſt him, yet -ſhe never 

ve him ſuch unlimited confidence, as might enable 
Fim entirely to cruſh his adverſavies. 

"This vigilant miniſter ſoon -traced out the deſigns 
which were formed in favour of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and, though ng overt · act of treaſon had heen commit · 
ted, te, yet the duke was ſeized on, and committed a 

lloner to the Tower; from whence he was, after a 
hore ts time, releafed, upon his [promiſing to drop all 
intercourſe with the Queen of Scots. The duke, ther 
this, finding that, although his life was ſpared, yet the 
former confidence and favour which he enjoyed with 
the queen was loſt, was -hurried, by impatignes and 
deſpair, to break his word, and-qpen-anew+his:corre- 
ſpon ence with the captive prineeſs. A promiſe of 
marriage was rene wed between them: the duke en- 
gaged to enter into all her intereſis; and, as his re- 
morſe gradually diminiſhed in the -courfe of thaßa 
tranſactions, he was. puſhed to give his canſent to en- 
terprizes ſtill. more criminal. Redolphi, a Florentine 
merchant reſiding in London, who was employed by 
the pope to negociate with the catholics in England, 
— K that the Duke of Alva ſhould, on ſome other 

retence, aſſemble a great quantity of ſhipping in the 

w Countries, and tranſport a body of ſix thauſand 
foot, and four thouſand horſe, inta England; ſhould 
land them at Harwich, where the Duke of Narfolk 
was to join them withall his friends; and ſhould thence. 
march directly to London, and oblige the queen to 
ſubmit to whatever terms the conſpirators ſhould ory 
to impoſe on her. The duke, in the whole;progreſs 
of this-huſineſs, ſhewed little ſagacity and-condudt ; 
the-penetrating and watchful eye of the miniſtry ſoon - 
diſcovered .the whole plot. Norfolk was ſeized ;- a 


jury. of twenty-five. „ 
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upon him; and the queen, at length, after ſhe had 
been witkheld, either by real or pretended motives of 
compaſſion, {for no one could diſſemble more ſpeci- 
duſfſly than Elizabeth) conſented to his execution; but 
not before the houſe of commons had addreſſed her, 
in ſtrong terms, on that head. The execution took 
NN on the 2d of June; 1572. The duke was grand- 
on to Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who has 
been ſpoken of as high admiral, when Earl of Surrey, 
and who was. ſentenced to death in the reign of Henry 
VIII. and died in the year 1 554, and ſon of Henry, 
Earl of Surrey, beheaded. in the reign of Henry VIII. 
A long interval ſuceeeded, in which the plots of 
Mary, and her adherents, ſeemed either to be totally 
laid aſide, or to have been-incapable of being carried 
into effeR. - At length a very formidable conſpiracy 
was formed, not dy againſt the government, but the 
life of Elizabeth; in which the pope, the Kings of 
France and Spain, the Queen of Scots, 1 with 
the Roman catholic malcontents in England, were 
leagued. Tlie chief inſtrument in bringing about this 
revolution was Babington, a native of Ireland, a man 
of parts and learning. By the aſſiduity of Cecil, 
now created Lord - Burleigh and Walfingham, this 
formidable conſpiracy was broken; fourteen of the 
conſpirators were tried, convicted, and executed, There 
is no room to doubt the Queen of Scots had corre- 
22 with Babington, and was a party in his con- 
ſpiracy. The houſe of commons had addreſſed the 
queen, when the Duke of Norfolk's defection was de- 
tected, that Mary, who had been the fomentor of 
thoſe troubles, ſnould, herſelf, be brought to a trial for 


ber crimes, and, if found guilty, ſuffer death; but 


Elizabeth, to ſhew her clemency, forbore to take ſuch 
ſevere revenge on her rival. The miniſtry were now, 
however, bent on bringing this princeſs to the ſcaffold. 
To compals this deſign, it was reſolved to try her; not 
by the common ſtatute of treaſons, but by a. _ 
7% We, 7 whic 
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d which had paſſed the former year, and which ſeemed 
f particularly to be levelled at the machinations of the 
1 deen of Scots. Forty noblemen, and privy coun- 
af rs, were appointed, by the L try Mary; 
15 and a deputation, from the whole body, was ſent to 
k apprize her of the proceſs commenced againſt. her. 
1 The Queen of Scots received the news without be- 
as tray ing the appearance either of ſurprize or trepida- 
7. tion. She told the deputies, that ſhe came into the 
ry kingdom an independent ſovereign, to implore the 
* queen's aſſiſtance, not to be ſubject to her authority. 
II. Jadin „that her ſpirit was not ſo broken by her paſt 
of — nor 8 intimidated by preſent dangers, 
* as to ſtoop to any thing unbecoming the majeſty of a 
ed crowned head, or that would diſgrace the anceſtry 


from whom ſhe was deſcended, and the ſon to wham 
ſhe ſhould leave her throne. If, ſays ſhe, “ 1 
muſt be tried, princes alone can be my peers; the ſub- 
jets of the Queen of England, however noble their 
birth may be, are of a rank inferior to mine, Ever 
fince my arrival in this kingdom, I have been confined 
as a priſoner; its laws never afforded me any pro- 
tection, jet them. not now be perverted to take away 
„„ * | | 
| This anſwer being reported to the commiſſioners, 
they ſent a new deputation, young her, that the 
plea either of her royal dignity, or of her impriſon- 
ment, could not be admitted; and that they were em- 
powered to proceed to her trial, even though ſhe ſhould 
refuſe to anſwer before them. They repreſented to 
her, among other things, that ſhe was accuſed, in- 
deed, but not condemned, of having conſpired the 
deſtruction of Queen Elizabeth; and that neither her 
fituation nor dignity exempted her from judgment 
for ſuch a crime, whether the doctrine laid down by 
the civil or canon law, or by the law of nature or na- 
tons, was adhered to. {4h 
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_ , Mary was, at length, diverted from her purpoſe, 
nnd prevailed on to anſwer before the court. Ste WW ft 
was charged with having allowed Cardinal Allen, and #9 
others, to treat her as Queen of England; that ſhe 
maintained a treaſonable correſpondence with Spain, Ja 
defigning thereby to encourage that court to attempt pl 

an invaſion of England; by an intercepted: letter of | 
hers to the Spaniſh ambaſſador Mendoza, it was 
proved, that ſne had engaged to transfer to Philip her 
tight to the kingdom of England, if her ſon ſhould 
refuſe to embrace the Romiſſi reſigion. It was alſo 
proven, that ſhe had inſtigated her adherents to ſeize 
the perſon of King James, and to deliver him into the 
hands 9 the pope, or the King of Spain, But the 
weightleſt part of the charge brought againſt the Queen 
of Scots was, her concurring in the defign of murder- 
ing the Queen of England, which was proved by co- 
pies taken of the intercepted. letters between her and 
abington, in which her approbation of the deed was 
clearly expreſſed; and this was further confirmed by 
the evidence of her two ſecretaries, and others, to 
whom Babington had ſhewed the letters, It 1s very 
8 probable that Mary was induced to acquieſce in a trial, 
| relying. on the aſſurances which had been given her 
of the candid and favourable manner in which it would 
de conducted; and preſuming on the want of evidence 
which there was to ang home to her the crimes with 
whith ſhe'was accuſed: in which caſe her acquittal 
would follow, and every, imputation would be. wiped 
away. But her every motion had been much more 
narrowly watched than ſhe had the leaft ſuſpicion of; 
and this. ſecurity, probably, proved her deſtruction ; 
for it is not likely that ſhe would haye been executed, 
if ſhe had continued to proteſt againſt the power of the 
court to try hex, and on that account had refuſed to 
make any defence. Having finiſhed the trial, the com- 
miſſioners adjourned from Fotheringay-caftle, and met 
in the ſtar- chamber at London; where they pro- 
no 
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nounced ſentence of death on Mary Queen of Scats, 
and confirmed it by their feals and fubſcriptions. The 


fame day a declaration was publiſhed, by the commiſ+ 


ſioners and judges, ſetting forth, that / the ſentence 
did no wiſe. derogate from the title and honour of 
James king of Scotland; but that he was in the ſame 
lace, degree, and right, as if the fentence had never 
— pronounced.” ET ett 
Elizabeth affected the utmoſt averſion to put in 
force the ſentence againſt Mary, although ſhe was 
ſtrongly urged to it by the parliaments which ſhe had 
called together, moſt probably for no other purpoſe, 
than, by their interference, to give a ſanction to that 
en Elizabeth tho 23 man rtuni- 
ties had been uſed, and as much delay — 
decency. required; ſhe, at laſt, determined to carry the 
ſentence into execution: but. even in this final reſalu- 
tion ſhe could not proceed, withaut diſplaying a new 
ſcene of duplicity and. antifice. + In order to ſpread 2 
general alarm, rumours were diſperſed, that the Spa- 
viſh fleet was arrived at Milford Haven; that the 
Scots had made an irruption into England; that the 
Duke 1 conf 2 in 8 —— 
amy; that the Queen of Scots was m pri- 
ſon, and had raiſed an ; that the northern coun« 
ties had begun an infurre ion; that there wag a new 
conſpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate the Queen of Eng- 
land, and ſet the city of London on fire; nay, it” 
vent ſo far as ta ſay, that the queen was actually als 
lafinated. The queen affected to be in terror and 
perplexity; was, obſeryed to fit much alane, penſive 
and filent ; and ſometimes to mutter to herfelf half 
ſentences, importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to which 
ſhe was reduced. At length ſhe directed her ſeqretary 
Daviſon. to draw à warrant fer the execution of the 
Queen: of Scots; which, ſhe afterwards faid, the in- 
tended ta keep by het, in caſe any attempt ſhould be 
Vor. II. No. 29. Gg N made 
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made for the reſcue of that princeſs, This warrant 
ſhe figned; and then ordered Daviſon to carry it to 
the chancellor, in order to have the great ſeal affixed 
to it. Next day ſhe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, enjoin- 
ing him to forbear executing her order for ſome time; 
and, when he came and told her that the warrant had 
already paſſed the great ſeal, ſhe ſeemed to be ſome. 
what moved, and blamed him for his ipitation. 
Dua viſon, being in perplexity, acquainted the council 
with the whole tranſaction; and they endeavoured to 
perſuade him to ſend off Beale with the warrant: if 
the queen ſhould be diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſti- 
fy his conduct, and to take on themſelves the whole 
blame of this meaſure. The ſecretary, not ſufficientiy 
aware of their intention, complied with their advice; 
and the warrant was diſpatched to the Earls of Shrewſ- 
bury and Kent, ordering them to ſee the ſentence ex- 
ccuted on the Queen of Scots. In conſequence of 
which, this princeſs was beheaded at Fotheringay- 
caſtle, on'the 7th of February, 1587. The firmneſs 
and compoſure. with which ſhe met her death, ſerved 
greatly to obliterate the remembrance of thoſe atro- 
cious crimes, which had ftamped with infamy the 
former part of her life. Soon after Elizabeth gave 
orders to have her body buried in the cathedral of Pe- 
texborough, with royal magnificence. But this vulgar 
 artifice, ſays Dr. Robertſon, was employed in vain; 
the pageantry of a pompous funeral did not efface the 
memory of thoſe injuries which laid Mary in her 
grave. But if ever the plea of ſtate neceſſity, ſo com- 
monly urged by princes when they do violence to the 
Principles of reaſon and juſtice, deſerves to be admit- 
ted, it will be found to have weight in this inſtance, 
as Elizabeth's life, as well as crown, were daily expoſed 
do the plots and confederacies excited by her active and 
intriguing rival. King James, ſoon after his acceſſion 
to the throne of England, ordered his mother's body 
to be removed to Weſtminſter-abbey, and to be 1 
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fited the monarchs of England. She died in 
the forty-fifth year of her age, and in the nineteenth 


of her captivity in England. She was a woman of 


great accompliſhments, both of mind and body, na- 
tural as well as acquired: but it is neceſſary to view 
her as a queen, in order to divert the attention from 
her vices, if we could wiſh to behold her in any other 
light than that of an abandoned woman. When the 
—ñ— 
utmoit 1urprize and 1 on. e put, 
in deep mourning for this deplorable Warte none of 
her miniſters, or counſellors, dared to approach her ; 
or, if any had ſuch temerity, ſhe drove them from her 
with the moſt violent expreſſions of rage and reſent- 
ment. - She upbraided them with having been guilty 
of 1 erime, in putting to death her dear 
ſiſter and kinſwoman, contrary to her fixed purpoſe, 
and with which they were fully acquainted. She ſoon 
after wrote a letter of apology to the King of Scots, 
wherein ſhe told him, that © ſhe wiſhed he knew, with- 
out feeling, the unutterable grief which ſhe experien- 
ced, on account of that lamentable accident, which, 
without her knowledge, 2 leſs concurrence, had 
ed in England. That ſhe appealed to the Su- 
— Judge of heaven and earth for her innocence; 
and was alſo happy, amidſt her other afflictions, to 
find, that many perſons in her court could bear wit - 
neſs to her veracity in this proteſtation; and, on the 
other hand, deemed nothing more worthy of a prince 
than a ſincere and open conduct; and could never, 
ſurely, be eſteemed ſo baſe and poor- ſpirited, as that, 
if ſhe had really given orders for this fatal execution, 
ſhe could, on any conſideration, be induced to deny 
them: that, though ſenſible of the juſtneſs of the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt the unhappy priſoner, ſhe 
had determined, from clemency, never to carry'it into 
execution ; and' could not but reſent the temerity of 


thoſe, who, on this occaſion, had diſappointed her in- 
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tention: and that as no one loved him more dearly 
than herſelf, or bore a more anxious concern for his 
welfare, ihe hoped, that he would confider every one 
as his enemy, who endeavoured, on account of the pre. 
ſent incident, to excite any animoſity between them.” 
After all this laboured attifice to exculpate herſelf from 
che imputation of Mary's blood, nothing can be plainet 

than that ſhe meant her execution; for the i intervening 
time; between the arrival of the warrant at Fotherin- 
bY y-caftle-and the execution of the princels, farnithed 

liaabeth with an opportunity of revoking the order, 
if {he had been ſincere in her profefhon * * the 
life of one, at whoſe death —— ſuch boiſterous 
eFuſions of grief. 

Still — to &rengtben the eier ſhe had 
matda, dy her order Daviſon was committed to priſon, 
tried in the ſtar - chamber for his | miſdemeanor, 

he ſecretary was confounded ; and, being ſenſible of 
the danger which muſt attend his entering into a con- 
teſt the queen, he expreſſed penitence for his 
error, and ſubmitted, very patiently, to be railed at 
by thoſe very counſellors, whoſe perſuaſion had indu- 
ced him to incur the (guilt, and who had promiſed to 
2 2 = him. He was condemned to 
impriſonment during the queen's pleaſure, and to pa 
a fine of ten thouſand. pounds. He remained a 7 16 
time in cuſtody; and the fine, though it reduced him 


to doggaty, was rigorouſly levied on him, 


I The important events ariſing out of the tranſactionz 
with the Queen of Scots, rendered it proper to trace 

the outlines of her hiſtory in this work, as without it, 
no clear idea can be formed of the ſtate of the king- 

dom at that period: we have done this in one conti- 
nued ſeries, for the ſake of perſpicuity: it will, there- 
fare, be neceflary now to take up" — whers 
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The made by Philip II. of Spain, for 
—— on England, determined Queen beth 
to counteract the deſigns of her enemy, by att 

harbours and arſenals; accordingly Sir Francis 
rake ſailed with a fleet of forty ſhips for the Spaniſh 
coaſt; many of the enemy's ſhips were deſtroyed or 
taken, and, in the ports of Cadiz and Liſbon, aboye 
one hundred veſſels laden with proviſions and ammu- 
nition were burnt. Proceeding from thence to tha 
Azores, he took a rich Portugueſe carrick from the 
Eaſt Indies, and an argoſie Ell of rich merchandize, 
From the papers found on-board the former ſhip, 
Camden tells us, in his Life of Queen Elizabeth, that 
the Engliſh gained ſo thorough an inſight into the na 
ture and importance of the Eaſt-India trade, as well as 
the manner of carrying it on, that an idea of forming 
2 company to trade thither was thereby ſuggeſted, 
and a L years after an Eaſteintlis company. Was" in- 


The authority wich which the Earlof Leiceſter had 
been entruſted in the Netherlands, having been i inju- 
diciouſſy exerciſed, had cauſed * — and divĩ, 
ſions in the newly united provinces, which Elizabeth 
was extremely ſolicitous to appeaſe and heal, as the 
warlike preparations carrying on in Spain awakened 
the moſt ſerious apprehenſions, and ſuggeſted to her 
ſhe would ſoon have occaſion for all the afliftance 
which her allies could afford her. Philip had been 
employed for ſeveral months in building of -an 
extraordinary fize, and in colle ſores for 
equipment; while his general, the Duke of Parma, 
had made ſuch numerous levies-in Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, as ſhewed that he intended the next 
campaign: to take the field with a much more power- 
ful army than any which he had hitherto commanded. 
The whole of Philip's reign had been paſſed in ſome 
or other warlike attempt. At one time he had 
war with the Corſairs and Turks; . 
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been d in the reduction of the Moreſcoes, or of 
the kingdom of Portugal. Probably on theſe accounts 
it was, that he had never fully exerted his ſtrength 
a Fat his revolted ſubjects in the Netherlands. And, 
although his nature ſtrongly prompted him to revenge, 
yet he had not found leiſure as yet to take vengeance 
on Elizabeth for the ſupport which ſhe had given 
them, as well as for the inſults which he had received 


from her in America, where ſeveral of his colonies had 


been plundered by her fleet; and heavy depredations 
made by private adventurers, either acting under her 
authority or ſecure of her connivance. As he thought 
himſelf ſure of compelling the revolted Flemings to 
ſubmit, with a much ſmaller force than that he in- 
tended to employ, he determined to exert his ſtren 
in the invaſion of England; and he indulged himſelf 
with the fond conceit, that he ſhould be able entirely 
to ſubdue that kingdom, He remained, however, for 
mo time doubtful, as to the manner in which he 
ould proceed; and held frequent meetings of his 
council to deliberate, 9 was moſt — ient 
to begin with the invaſion of England, or firſt to re- 
duce the United Provinces. Many of his moſt expe- 
tienced counſellors adviſed the latter plan of conduct; 
among whom was Farneſe duke of Parma, who aſſured 
the king, that he could not enter on the Engliſh ex- 
pedition, with a r e of ſucceſs, before he had ac- 
quired poſſeſſion of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of 
ſea ports in Zealand, for the reception and accom- 
modation of his fleet. | | | 
Although Philip was remarkable for his caution, 
. in this inſtance he betrayed a want of it. The 


lendid ſucceſs of his arms, in the rapid conqueſt of 
*ortugal, had fo dazzled his mind, that he thought it 
impoſſible for Elizabeth to withſtand the powerful ar- 
mament which he intended to ſend againſt her. Theſe 
expectations were founded on the ſtate of the king- 
dom, an open country, unprovided with any fortified 
* N . > towns, 
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towns, by which the ſs of an enemy might be 
retarded. He concluded that one battle at ſea, and 
another deciſive one by land, would decide the conteſt; 
and, as the fleet which he was preparing was 
ſuperior to any which Elizabeth. could equip, ſo he 
could not ſuppoſe that her land forces, undiſciplined 
and unaccuſtomed to war, would be able to reſiſt his 
veteran troops, which had been long enured to victory, 
and were commanded by the greateft general and the 
braveſt officers in the world. He was not ignorant 
how much the other European powers had reaſon to 
be jealous of his deſign, but at that time they were 
either difinclined or incapable of oppoſing it. The 
Emperor of Germany was his friend and ally. The at- 
tention of the northern potentates was wholly engroſ- 
ſed with the internal adminiſtration of their own do- 
minions ; and the French monarch, who was more 
deeply intereſted than any other in oppoſing him, could 
with difficulty ſupport himſelf upon the throne againſt 
his rebellious ſubjects. But there was nothing which 
contributed more to confirm him in his purpoſe, than 
the approbation which it received from the pope, It 
has been aſſerted of Sextus V. the then pontiff, that 
he entertained a very high admiration of the character 
of Elizabeth; but, however that may be, yet he con- 
ſidered her as the moſt formidable enemy that the 
church had ever ſeen upon a throne. She had not in- 
deed, on any occafion, treated her Catholic ſubjects 
with that inhuman cruelty of which Philip had ſet her 
an example in his treatment of the Proteſtants, but 
ſhe had ſhewn herſelf zealouſly diſpoſed to further the 
reformation in every country in Europe where her 
power and influence extended. For almoſt thirty 
years ſhe had been the chief ſupport of the Proteſtants 
in Germany, the Netherlands, and France. By her 
means the popiſh faith was almoſt without adherents 
a Seotiand, as well as in her own dominions. The 
recent execution of Mary Queen of Scots _— 
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cited in the violent mind of his holineſs the utmoſt 
rage and indignation. With theſe paſſions his intereſt 
concurred, and the hope of ſeeing England, which 
bad formerly been the moſt precious jewel of the triple 
crown, brought back to the holy ſee, led him highly 
to approve of Philip's intended enterprize. Next to 
an inſatiable thirſt after dominion, it had ever been 
that king's ſupreme wiſh to be conſidered as the guar- 
dian of the church; and his vanity was not a little 
flattered at this time, with having the ſovereign pon- 
tiff for his aſſociate. He proceeded therefore with 
much alacrity in completing his preparations. But, 
though he reſolved to ſpare no expence or pains to 
ſecure ſucceſs, yet, to cauſe as little alarm as poſſible 
to Elizabeth, he carefully concealed the purpoſe for 
which his armament was intended, and gave out that 
a part of his fleet was deſigned to co- operate with his 
land forces in the reduction of Holland, and the re- 
mainder was to be employed in the defence of his Ame- 
rican dominions. Elizabeth had too much penetra- 
tion, and her miniſters were too vigilant, to be thus 
impaſed on by the pretences of a prince with whoſe 
duplicity they were ſo thoroughly acquainted. Ac- 
cordingly we have ſeen Sir. Franeis Drake ſent out 
with a fleet to the coaſt of Spain to intercept theſe pre · 
tions. Notwithſtanding which act of hoſtility, 
Philip ftill affected to deſire that all the grounds of 
difference between him and the Engliſh court might 
be removed, and gave orders to the Duke of Parma 
to propoſe a negociation for peace, The queen, 
thorgh no ways deceived hereby, pretended to believe 
the declaration of the Spaniſh miniſter with regard to 
the deſtination of the fleet, and ſeemed ta liſten to the 
propoſal of adjuſting all differences. She readily ac- 
cepted the mediation of the King of Denmark; and, 
that her conduct might have the greater appearance of 
| ſincerity, ſhe urged the United States to: ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors to Bourbourg, in Flanders, the net 
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for the gonferences. - The Dutch were 2 
at this pacific appearance, and dreaded, leſt, in order 
to avert the ſtgrm which huag © over England, Eliza- 
beth had. reſolved to abandan the confederacy, and to 
. up to Philip the 2. towns in her poſſeſ- 
To remove theſe apprehengons, the queen 
air theStates, that, fo fart rom forſaking them, ſhe 
uld conſent to any terms of peace which 
were . With their ſecurity. The Dutch, 
however, declined ſending any plenipotentiary to the 
„Many terms of accommodation were pro- 
in the conferences which were held; 
which the Spaniſh minitters continued to aſſure 
1 . that no invaſion of that kingdom was 
In the mean time the moſt vigorous efforts weer 
made, to put che nation in a paſtufe of defence. An 
amy was failed, amounting to eighty thouſand men; 


; trenty-thouland of whom were ſtatiomed on the ſouth 


coaſts. of the iſland ; twenty - two thouſand. foot, and a 

thouſand horſe, were encamped at Tilbury, in Eflex ; 
the command of which was entruſted to the Earl of 
Leigeſter; whilſt a large body of troops, under Lord 
Hunſdon, 8 — in rea- 
dineis to march againſt the enemy, wh —_— 
hould attempt. to All the-ſea 
moſt expoſed to the attacks of the ö 
fortified ; the militia was embodied, — with | 
arms, and trained to the 8 Beacons were 
erected at proper diſtances, to give an immediate 
alarm all over the kingdom, as As an enemy 
attempted to lands and every . means, for the publis 
lafety, Aenne en cond FRG RO 


hil& the whole nation was thus vnidng to ripe 

the threatened. attack on land, the like 

uſed in the equipment of a fleet. The —— 

of the royal navy, before binn 
Vor. II. No. 30. H h was 
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was no more than thirty ſhips, and none of theſe were 
nearly equal in ſize to thoſe of the enemy. But this 
ſeeming diſadvantage was amply compenſated by the 
{kill and dexterity of the Engliſh Gillors and the 
-number of ſhips was ſoon augmented, through the 
alacrity and zeal which the queen's ſubjects ſhewed in 
Her defence. By her wiſe adminiſtration, ſhe had ac- 
quired their efteem and confidence: the animoſity 
againſt her perſon and government, which the differ- 
ences in religion had excited in the minds of ' ſome, 
was, at preſent, ſwallowed up in that univerſal abhor- 
rence which the catholics, as well as the proteſtants, 
entertained of the tyranny of Spain. Great pains were 
taken to keep alive and cheriſh that abhorrence. Ac- 
counts were ſpread of the horrid barbarities which the 
Spaniards had perpetrated in the Netherlands and in 
America: deſcriptions were drawn, in the blackeſt co- 
Jours, of the inhuman cruelties of the iuquiſſtion: and 
pictures were diſperſed of the various inſtruments of 
torture employed by the inquiſitors, of which, it is 
ſaid, there was abundant ſtore on- board the Spaniſh 
fleet. Theſe repreſentations made a ſtrong impreſ. 
ſion, not only on the proteſtants, but likewiſe on the 
catholics; who, although the pope had publiſhed a bul 
of excommunication againſt the queen, yet reſolved 
not to come ſhort of the proteſtants, either in loyalty 
to their ſovereign or in zeal for the independence of 
the ſtate. The whole kingdom was of one mind and 
_ ſpirit: ſomecatholics entered into the army as volun- 
teers, and others joined with the proteſtants in equip- 
ping armed veſſels. Every maritime town fitted out 
one or more. The citizens of London furniſhed thirty, 
although only fifteen were required of them; and be- 
| tween forty and fifty were equipped by the nobility 
and gentry throughout the kingdom. The queen her- 
ſelf maintained-a firm and intrepid ſpirit in the midſt 


of the impending: danger, which inſpired all ranks of 


her ſubjects with reſolution and fortitude. pe 
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At the ſame time the ſtates of Holland were equally 
ative, conſidering their danger as imminent as if 
Philip had intended to begin his operations with an 
ws 45 upon the Netherlands. From their fears of an 


immediate attack they were delivered by accounts of 


the enormous ſize of the Spaniſh ſhips, to which the 
coaſts of Holland and Zealand were inacceſſible. They 
turned their principal attention, therefore, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of their ally; and kept their fleet, conſiſting of 
more than eighty ſhips, ready for action. At the de- 
fire of Queen Elizabeth, they ſent thirty of that num- 
ber to cruiſe between Calais and Dover; and after- 
wards, when the Prince of Parma's deſign of tranſport- 
ing his army to England was certainly known, they 
ordered Juſtin de Naſſau, admiral of Zealand, to join 
Lord Seymour, one of the Engliſh admirals, with thirty- 
five ſhips, to block up thoſe ſea - ports in Flanders 
where the prince intended to embark. . 
The grand fleet of England was ftationed at Ply- 
mouth, the chief command of which was given to 
Charles lord Howard of Effingham, lord high admi- 
ral, who had under him, as vice-admiral, Sir Francis 
Drake; and, for his rear-admiral, Sir John Hawkins. 
The whole fleet was manned and commanded by the 
moſt expert and brave ſeamen in the world, 
| In the beginning of 7 1588, Philip's prepara- 
tions, which had kept all Europe in amazement and 
ſuſpenſe, were brought to a concluſion. That armada, 
which, in the confidence of ſucceſs, the Spaniards had 
ſtyled invincible, conſiſted of one hundred and 
8 of which were greatly ſuperior, in | 
fize, to any that had been ſeen before. It had on- 
ard, beſides galley-ſlaves that worked at the oar, 
pwards of twenty thouſand ſoldiers, and eight thou- 
ſand ſailors, beſides two thouſand volunteers, deſcended 
from the moſt conſiderable families in Spain. It carried 
two thouſand fix hundred and fifty great guns ; was 
vickualled for half a year; and contained fuch de 
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eduld ſupply.” 
The atlions in the Netherlands wader the 
Prince of Parma, were not leſs advanced thart thoſe of 
Spain. He had aſſembled a well-x army of 
irty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, in the 
vicinity of Nie ind Dunkirk ; and had provided 
a great number bf flat-bottomed veſſels, fit for” tranf- 
porting both Horſe and foot ; and had ſallors 
to navigate them, from the towns on the coaſt of the 
Baltic, Moſt of theſe veſſels had been built at Ant. 
'werp; and as he durſt not venture to bring them from 
thence, 9 Ra, to Nieuport, left they ſhould have been 
A by the Dutch; he was obliged to fend 
& the Scheld to Ghent; from heute to Bru- 
yo b ihe canal which joins thoſt towns; aud fron 
ruges to Nieu Rep by a pew canal, which he cauſel 
fo be dug fot ofe, This labotious under- 
faking, in which her thoufand workmen had been 
employed, was alteady finiſhed, and the prince now 
waited for the atrival 507 the Spahith fleet; hoping, 
that, as bon as it ſhould approach, the Dich and 
Eng liſh hips that eruiſed upon the coaſt would retird 
into * hatbours, 
' The command of the armada was otipinally defigned 
to have been enttuſted t6 the Ma arquis 1 Santa Cru 
4 nobleman of tried valour and fk, who had acy 
t hondur in the famdus battle f Lepanto, en Was 
confidered as the firft naval officer in Spain; but, at 
the very time fixed "the departure 425 fect, he 
was ſeized with a violent As of Which he died in 3 
few days; and, by a fingular fatality, the Duke de 
o, the ſecond in command, died likewiſe at the 
e time, The Duke of Medina Sidonia, Don Al- 
phe nfo de Guſman, was hereupon 5 to the 
f command, a nobleman of bonß rable merit, but 
entirely hs "ith maritime affairs; 
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hom, for vice-admiral, was Don Martinez de Ri- 
calds, an old Biſcayan, and a feaman o 2 
riente, who was entruſted with the cond g of the ; 
expedition, and by whoſe advice the admiral was en- 
tirely governed. 
By theſe new arrangements fo much time mk 
that the fleet could not leave Liſbon till the 29th of 
May. It had not advanced far in its way to 9 
or the Groyne, where it was directed to proceed for 
ſome additional troops and ſtores, before it was over- 
taken by a violent ſtorm, and diſperſed.- All the fl 
except four ſhips, reached that harbour. In three 
the miſſing ſhips, the galley-ſlaves, conſiſting of 
liſh, French, and Turks, taking advantage. of 
confuſion occaioned by the ſtorm, overpowered & 
Spadiards, and carried their 5 into a harbour on 
the coaſt of Bayonne. 
Mean while the utmaſt diligence was uſed in repair · 
ing the damage which, the fleet had ſuſtained by the 
bog notwithſtanding, ſeveral weeks elapſed before 
it was in a condition to put to ſea again. | 
This delay cauſed a report to be brought to * 
land, that the armada had ſuffered ſo much by 
form, as to be rendered incapable of . 
the intended enterprize; and ſo well atteſted * ; 
intelligence, that Elizabeth directed her ſecretary, 
Walfingham, to write to Lord Effingham, 8 
him eh four of his largeſt ſhips, and to diſcharge 
the ſeamen, The admiral was, happily, leſs credulous 
an this occaſion, than either the queen or her miniſter, 
and defired that he might be allowed to retain thoſe 
ſhips in his ſervice, even wn though it ſhould be at his own 
expence, till more certain information was received. 
In order to procure it, he ſet fail with a briſk north 
wind for Corunna, intending, in caſe he ſhould find 
the armada ſo much diſabled as had been reported, to 
attempt to burn it in the harbour, When he * 
e the coaſt of Spain, he was informed of the real 
condition 
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condition of the enemy: at. the fame time, the wind 
having ſhifted from north to ſouth; he to dread 
leſt the Spaniards ſhould have failed for > om * | 
therefore proceeded, with all ſpeed, to his f 


tion at . | 
his arrival; he was fort Al "Tt ar- 


Blots was in fight. He immediately weighed anchor, 
and failed out of the harbour, but not without great 
difficulty, as the wind blew hard into Plymouth Sound, 
Still he was uncertain of the courſe which the enem 
intended to purſue. On the next day, being the part 
of July, he av the Spaniſh navy drawn up in the 
form of acreſcent, ſailing lowly through the channel, 
and extending ſeven miles from one extremity to ano- 
ther. The Engliſh admiral ſuffered them to paſs by 
quietly, that, having the advantage of the wind, he 
might the better attack them in the rear, which. he 
performed with equal courage and ſucceſs, ©* 
It was the opinion of many perſons in that a tage, that the 
moſt ptudent conduct for Spain to have purſued, would 
have been to have landed at Plymouth, inſtead of pro. 
ceeding up the channel. By this meaſure it was ſup- 
(ed, that the whole force of the nation would have 
Lend drawn towards the ſouth-weſt coaſt, which would 
have rendered it eafier for the Prince of Parma to have 
tranſported his troops to the o ppoſite ſhore of Dun- 
kirk and Nieuport. But it 5 obable that 8 pain 
would have 8 705 itſelf little of this ſtep, although 
England would have ſuffered, for a while, very ſevere- 
the inroad of ſuch a 10756, notwithſtanding it 
was able, with only a part of its ſtrength, to make head 
againſt it. Nor would the Prince of Parma have had 
it in his power to have made a deſcent from his quar- 
ter, as the Dutch fleet alone was able to block up the 
ſea-ports of Flanders. But, if the Duke of Medina 
ever intended to make a deſcent at Plymouth, he ſoon. 
changed his defign, and adhered clofely afterwards to 
9 0 the plan preſcribed to him x — 


| ain ſing his fleet, 


the dexterity of their ſailors. The 
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court of Spain; which was, to ſteer quite through the 
channel, till he ſhould reach the coaſt of Flanders; 
and, after driving away the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips, 
by which the harbours of Ni ieuport and Dunkirk were 
blocked up, to take on-board the Prince 'of Parma's 
army, fail up the Thames, and make the firſt attack | 
on the city of London. 

The Engliſh admiral ſoon found an opportunity of 
attacking Don Martinez de Ricalde, the Spaniſn vice- 
admiral. This he did in ag and diſplayed fo 
much dexterity in working his ſhip, and in loadin 
and firing his guns, as greatly alarmed the Spaniſh 
fleet for the fate of their commander. He, however, 
eſcaped, but ſuſtained much damage; and more would 
have been done, but that a great = of the Engliſh 
fleet lay at too great a diſtance; ſo that the admital 
was forced to wait for them. From that time the Spa- 
niards kept much cloſer to one another; notwithſtand- 

ing which, the Engliſh, on the ſame day, attacked one 
of their largeſt g eaſſes. Other Spaniſh ſhips came 
up, in time, to her relief; but, in the confuſion hereby 
oocaſioned, one of the principal galleons, which had a 
by art of the treaſure on-board, ran foul of another 
by which ſhe ſprung her foremaſt being thus 
dibled, and the following night proving very dark, 
ſhe fell into the hands of Sir Francis Drake, who ſent 
her captain, Don Pedro de Valdez, to Dartmouth; 
and left the money on-board, amounting to fifty . 
ſand ducats, to be plundered by his men. 

The next day was ſpent by the Spaniſh admiral in 
iving orders to his officers, and 
diſpatching an advice-boat to haften the Prince of 
Parma, by giving him an account of the danger to 
which the fleet was expoſed. * On the 23d, other ren- 
counters happened; in all of which the Engliſh derived 
great advantage from the lightneſs of their ſhips and 
Spaniards, in that 
"ge, * not ſufficiently under tand nautical mechanics, 
to 
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ts be able to avail themſelves of the unuſual magni, | 
tude of their ſhips.. The Engliſh failed round them, 1} 
approached, or retired, with a —— that filled them 
with amazement, and did inſinitely greater exequtioq || 
with their * or, while g ae ge oy 1 
place, their received very little damage from the © 
enemy, whoſe — were planted too high, and genes | 
rally ſpent their forte in air. | U 
| On che aach che Englih were able to do very lh 
for want of ammunition; but a ſupply arriving in the 
evening, the admiral made the neceſlary diſpoſitions 
for attacking the Spaniards in the dead of the night 
dividing his fleet into four ſquadrons ; the firk com. 
manded by himſelf in perſon: the ſecond by Sir Frans 
1 the third by Admiral Hawkins; and th 
ſourth by Capt. preg pen Ag e 
prevented the execution of this deſign. On the a gti 
one of the Spaniſh ſhips was: taken; after which the! 
admiral 2 to make no farther attempts up 
them, till they ſhould enter the Straits Doren 
where he knew Lord Henry Seymour, and Sir Wa 
ham Winter, waited for them with a freſh 2 | 
Me likewiſe took this opportuni 42828 of knighting 
Thomas Howard, Lord Sheffield, Roger ere 
er ee Frobiſher, for chen 
gallant haviour throughout ea ev -4 
Notwithſtanding the proſperous. theſe ſhin | 
miſhes, AE and. the admiral ran the utmaſ 
Drake being ——— regu 
Drake 7 night o engages 
ment, to carry lights for the direction of the Engliſh 
ſleet, being in full purſuit of ſome hulkes belonging to 
che Hanſe Towns, he neglected it; which occaſioned 
the admiral to follow the Spaniſh lights, by which he 
de ee eee their fleet till morn- 
ever, Drake's ſucceeding ſervices ſufficiently 
ESD of this miſtake, eſpecially as the 
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when he diſcovered his ſituation in the midft of the. 
_ fleet, to retire without ſuſtaining. any loſs. 
The armada continued to advance till it came op- 
poſite to Calais, where; having caſt anchor, on the 
27th of July, the Duke of Medina acquainted the ge- 
neral of his arrival, and entreated him to haſten the 
embarkation of his forces. Farneſe, whilſt he | cnn 
pared ta put his troops on-board, informed the Spa - 
niſh admiral, that the veſſels which had been con- 
ſtructed, agreeable to the king's inſtructions, were only 
fit for tranſporting the troops, being incapable of mak- 
ing any reſiſtance if attacked; therefore, till the Spa- 
niſh ſhips of foree could approach. ſo near the ports as 
to cover the embarkation, and drive away the Dutch 
ſhips; which had blocked up the harbours of Dunkirk. 
and Nieuport, he could make no adyances, without 
expoſing his army te certain; ruin, the conſequence 
of which. would Probably bey. 1 e loſs: of the. 
Netherlands. 
Hereupon the Spaniſh: fleet was. andpred. to 6 50 
nearer" in ſhore ; and was advaneing within fight of 
Dunkirk, with the Engliſh fleet on one fide, and the 
Dutch fleet on the other, when a ſudden calm fell, 
which prevented its farther, progreſs. In this ſitua- 
tion the three fleets remained 4 for a Whole day. On 
the 2th of Auguſt, in the night, a breeze ſprung up, 
and Lord Howard reſolved: to practiſe an expedient 
long before thought of, in caſe the enemy ſhould have 
come up the Thames; he, thetefore, filled eight large, 
barks with pitch-and ſulphur, and other combuſtible, 
materials; and ſent. — under the command of the 
Captains Voung and Prowſe, about midnight, into the 
thicket part of the Spaniſh fleet, right before the 
wind, where they preſently began to blaze. The 
darkneſs of the — increaſed the terrot with which 
the Spaniards. were filled, when they ſaw theſe ſhips' 
in flames approaching towards them. The panic in- 
ftantly {pread over the whole, a Each, anxious; 
Vol. II. No. 30. Ii only 
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only for his own preſervation, thought of nothing but 
how to eſcape from the preſent danger : ſome 'of the 
ſhips took time to weigh their anchors, but others cut 
their cables, and drove, with wild precipitation, where- 
ever the wind and the ſea carried them. In this con- 
fuſion the ſhips ran foul of one another: the ſhock was 
dreadful, and ſeveral of them received ſo much da- 
mage, as to be rendered unfit for future ſervice. When 
day - light returned, the Engliſh admiral had the ſatiſ- 
faction to ſee that his attempt on the Spaniſh fleet had 
fully taken effect; the enemy were ſtill in extreme diſ- 
order, and their ſhips widely ſeparated and diſperſed, 
whilſt the Engliſh fleet had received a great augmen- 
tation of ſhips, fitted out by the nobility and gentry, 
as well as by thoſe under Lord Seymour, who had 
left Juſtin de Naſſau, the Dutch admiral, he being 
able alone to guard the coaſt of Flanders. Lord How- 
ard, being bravely ſeconded by Sir Francis Drake and 
all the other officers, made haſte to improve the ad- 
vantage which was now preſented to him, and attacked 
a enemy, in different * at the ſame time, with 
the utmoſt impetuoſity. The engagement began at 
four in the morning, and laſted till fix at night. The 
Spaniards diſplayed, in every rencounter, the moſt in- 
trepid bravery ; but, from the cauſes already mention- 
ed, did very little execution againſt the Engliſh, whilſt 
many of their own ſhips were greatly damaged; and 
ten of the were either run a-ground, ſunk, or 
compelled to ſtrike. The principal galleaſs, having 
on-board Mauriquez, the inſpector- general, with three 
hundred 1 „ and four hundred ſoldiers, was 
driven 4b 7 on the ons of Calais; woes" 24 Was 
attacked by ſome Engliſh pinnaces, who were ſupport- 
ed by e on- board of Eh were 
_ ſome picked foldiers. Moncada, who commanded, was 
ſlain; and almoſt all the Spaniards either fell in the 
conflict, or were drowned in attempting to reach the 
ſhore. The rowers were ſet at liberty: about __ 
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thouſand ducats were found on-board. Mauriquez 
eſcaped, and was the firſt who carried to Spain the 
news of the diſaſter which had befallen the fleet. 
One of the capital ſhips, after a long engagement 
with an Engliſh ſhip. of force, at length ſunk, and 
only ſome few of the crew were ſaved. Theſe related, 
that, one of the officers on-board having propoſed to 
ſurrender the ſhip, another officer, enraged at the pro- 
poſal, killed him on the ſpot; whilſt he himſelf was 
immediately killed by a brother of the firſt. In the 
midſt of this bloody ſcene, which paints the ferocious 
character of the Spaniards, the ſhip ſunk. The fate 
of two other of the Spaniſh galleons is particularly 
mentioned by cotemporary writers. One of them is 
called the St. Philip, and the other the St. Matthew: 
they had on-board, befides ſeveral other nobility, two 
general officers; Don Francis Toledo, of the fa- 
mily of Orgas, and Don Diego Pimentel, brother to 
the Marquis of Tomnorez. After an obſtinate engage 
ment, in which the admiral's ſnip fought along with 
them, they were obliged to run a-ſhore on the coaſt of 
Flanders, where they were taken by the Dutch. Tole- 
do was drowned; Pimentel, with all the reſt who ſur- 
vived, were made priſoners. | 

Medina Sidonia was much dejected at theſe misfor- 
tunes, and ſtill more, when he reflected on the ſuperior 
{kill of the enemy; for it is well atteſted, that, in all the 
engagements that had paſſed ſince the firſt appearance 
of the armada in the channel, the Engliſh had loſt only 
one {mall ſhip, and about a hundred men. Inſpired 
by ſuch fignal ſucceſs, with ſanguine hopes of final vic» 
tory, they were now become more formidable than' 
ever. The admiral of Spain dreaded the total deftrue- 
tion of his fleet, from a continuance of the combat; he 
could not, without the greateſt danger, remain any 
longer in that ſituation; and much leſs could he ven- 
ture to approach any 1 the coaſt of a ans 
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lt now appeared how great an error Philip had com 
Mitted in neglecting to ſecure ſome commodious har- 
bours in Zealand. He had concluded, that the ene- 
my's ſhips would retreat into their ports on the firſt 
approach of his ſtupendous armada; which, in fact, 
he had rendered incapable of performing the ſervice 
for which it was deſigned, by means of that enormous 
expence which he beſtowed; in order to render it in- 
vincible. In eonſtructing it, no attention had been paid 
to the nature of thoſe narrow ſeas in which it was to 
be employed; and the conſequence of this capital error 
was, that, even if the Engliſh fleet had been unable to 
contend with the Spaniſh in the deeper parts of the 
channel, yet it would have prevented the Spaniards 
From landing; and the Dutch fleet lying in ſhallow 
water, to which the galleons durſt not approach; would 
ſtill have kept their ſtation, and have rendered it im- 
poſſible for the Spaniſh fleet and army to act in 
concert. | ee NT)! DIRE 1, 
The Duke de Medina took this opportunity of 
calling a council of war, wherein it was reſolved, that, 
as there were no hopes left of ſucceeding, it was the 
moſt prudent conduct to direct all their attention to 
the ſaving of the fleet. To return through the chan- 
nel was not, at that time, practicable, as a ſtrong wind 
blew from the north-weſt; neither was it adviſeable to 
wait for its ſhifting, in order to ſteer that courſe, as 
they would be continually harraſſed by the enemy. 
They, therefore, determined to make all the fail they 
could for their own coaſt, going north- about, making 
the circuit of the Britiſh Iſles. The Engliſh admiral, 
very prudently, ſent Lord Henry Seymour, with a 
ſtrong ſquadron, to eruiſe on the coaſt of Zealand, and 
thereby to prevent the Spaniſh fleet forming a junc- 
tion with” the Prince of Parma; whilſt he himſelf, 
with the chief of his fleet, hovered about that of Spain. 
Thus he kept cloſein their rear without attacking them: 


Had not his ammunition fallen ſhort, by the 3 
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bf the officers in ſupplying the fleet, he had obliged the 
whole armada to ſurrender at diſcretion; for — 

was the diſtreſs of the Spaniſh fleet, and ſuch Their 
admiral's dread of the long and perilous voyage be- 
fore him, that it is aſſerted by Grotius, he would have 
ſurrendered without reſiſtance, in caſe he had been at- 
tacked. | But he was reſcued from the diſgrace which 
ſuch an ab would have entailed upon his name, by the 
Engliſh admiral being compelled to return home, to 
ſupply the deficiency or his ſtores. - 

When the: Spaniſh fleet arrived off the Scottiſh 
coalt; and found: that care was every where taken that 
they ſhould meet with no ſupplies, they threw their 
horſes and mules overboard ; and ſuch of them as had 

a proper ſtore of water bore away directly for the Bay 
of Bilcay, with the Duke of Medina Sidonia, making 
in all about twenty-five ſhips: the reſt, about forty 
fail; under the command of the vice- admiral, ſtood for 
the coaſt of Ireland, intending to have watered at 
Cape Clare. On the 2d of September, however, 2 
— aroſe, and drove moſt of them a · ſnore; ſo that 
upwards of thirty ſhips, and many thouſand men, pe- 
riſhed. - Some: Jikewiſe were forced, à ſecond time, 
into the Engliſh channel, where they were taken; ſome 
by the Engliſh, and others by the Rochellers. Several 
very large veſſels: were loſt among the weſtern iſles; 
and along the coaſt» of Argyleſhire. Out of theſe, 
about five hundred perſons were ſaved, who came into 
Edinburgh alnioft naked: their diſtreſs excited the 
compaſſion 75 the citizens, who relieved and clothed 
them; and, by their aſſiſtance, a veſſel was procured 

to convey hed to Spain. But their misfortunes were 


not to end here; for in their paſſage home they were | 


driven on the coaſt of Norfolk, and compelled to put 


into Larmauth, where they were detained, whilſt an 


expreſs as ſent to the queen, and council, for direc- 


tion how they were to be treated. The government, 


W into conſideration the miſeries they had already 


endured, 
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endured, and not being willing to appear leſs compa. 
fionate than the Scots, gave orders that they ſhould 
be ſuffered to proceed on their voyage. 
Thus, in the ſhort ſpace of a month, this mighty 
fleet, which had been three years preparing, was mi- 
ſerably and diſgracefully deſtroyed. Medina Sidonia 
being reduced to the mortifying neceſlity of paſſin 
thoſe ſeas as a fugitive, which he had before aſſured 
himfelf he ſhould ride on as a conqueror. Thus, not 
only England, Scotland, and Ireland, together with 
the new republic of the United Netherlands, were pre- 
ſerved from impending ruin; but the general liberties 
of Europe, as well as the proteftant religion, were 
permanently eſtabliſhed. At this time the monarchy 
of Spain was the moſt potent power in Chriſtendom ; 
but the bigotted and narrow views of its kings, and 
their miniſters, and the growing power of England 
and Holiand, and ſoon afterwards of France, when it 
began to breathe from the civil wars, with which it 
— ite been convulſed, all contributed to reduce the 
conſequence of Spain: that kingdom, ſoon after, gave 
ftrong ſymptoms of its declenſion, which has been gra- 
dually advancing ever ſince, till at length imbecility 
has become conſtitutional, 7 | 
Of one hundred and thirty ſhips which ſailed out of 
the harbour of Corunna, no more than fifty-three, or 
fifty-four, returned; and near twenty thouſand per- 
The calamities of the Spaniards did not end on the 
return of their ſhattered fleet. Two of the galleons, 
which had withſtood the fury of the tempeſtuous ocean, 
and the attacks of the enemy, were accidentally ſet on 
fire, and burnt to the water's edge, as they lay at an- 
chor in the harbour. Great numbers of the nobility 
and gentry, accuſtomed to eaſe and indulgence, died 
at ſea ; and others contracted: diſeaſes, by the hard- 
ſhips and fatigues they underwent, of which they af- 
terwards died: there was ſcarcely a family of 1 
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the kingdom, that did not put on mourning for ſome 
relation loſt; inſomuch, that Philip, dreading the con- 
ſequences which might ariſe from the general face of 
ſorrow, imitated the conduc of the Roman ſenate, and 
publiſhed an edict to abridge the time of mourning. - 


The King of Spain, who was a flave to his ambi- 


tion, but had an entire command over his countenance 
and demeanour, was no ſooner informed of this mor- 
tifying event, which, at once, blaſted all his hopes, 
than he fell on his knees, and, rendering thanks for 
that gracious diſpenſation of Providence, expreſſed his 
joy that the calamity was not greater. The Spaniſh 
prieſts, who had ſo often bleſſed this holy cruſade, and 
foretold its infallible ſucceſs, were ſomewhat at a loſs to 
account for a victory gained over the catholic monarch, 
by excommunicated heretics, and an execrable uſurper: 
but they, at laſt, diſcovered, that all the calamities of 
the Spaniards had ed from their allowing the 
infidel Moors to live among them. ** 
While the people of Spain were thus overwhelmed 
with affliction, nothing was to be heard in England, 
and the United Provinces, but the voice of feſtivity 


and joy. In both countries medals were ſtruck, in 


commemoration of the happy event; and days of ſo- 
lemn thankſgiving to heaven were appointed for their 
deliverance. Elizabeth went, for this purpoſe, to St. 
Paul's cathedral, ſeated in a triumphal chariot, and 


ſurrounded by her miniſters and nobles, amidſt a great 


number of flags and trophies, which had been taken 
from the enemy; whilſt the citizens were ranged in 
arms on each fide of the ſtreets through which ſhe 


Grotius paſſes a fine encomium on the Engliſh, for 


their bravery and conduct, in oppoſing this formidable 


armament of Spain. The glory of Greece and 
Rome,” ſays he, which ſtates anciently effected 
ſome of their greateſt exploits by naval victories, was, 
in theſe times, undoubtedly equalled by the _— 
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and valour of the Engliſh ; although their conqueſts 
were more ſlowly, as well as more ſafely, obtained 
over Spain.” _ e 

.. After all, though nothing could ſurpaſs the bravery 
of the Engliſh, and their maritime ſkill was equally 
_ diſplayed with their valour, yet the unpardonable ne- 
gle& of furniſhing the fleet with a ſupply of ammuni- 
tion was very near rendering the triumph incomplete; 
and it was, at laſt, the war of elements that effectually 
cruſhed the power of Spain. And here let us reflect 
a little on an enterpriſe, which had filled all Europe 
with anxiety or expectation. The Spaniſh troops 
were, at that time, the beſt ſoldiers in the world; hav- 
ing been formed by a long ſeries of actual ſervice, 
being commanded by brave and experienced officers, 
and having, at their head, Farneſe prince of Parma, a 
moſt renowned commander. The Engliſh, on the 
contrary, had enjoyed a profound peace for upwards 
of thirty years; during which time, they muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have relaxed ſomething of their martial ſpirit, 
and to have greatly declined in their military ſkill: at 
their head too was the Earl of Leiceſter, a nobleman 
every way diſqualified to be oppoſed to Farneſe. If 
the whole land- force of Spain, deſtined for this inva- 
fion, had been united, it would have amounted to 
ſomething ſhort of fifty thouſand men; and this army 
was deſigned to reduce the whole kingdom to flavery : 
a kingdom governed by a ſovereign univerſally be- 
loved, and who was aſſiſted by miniſters eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for capacity and vigilance. The tyranny 
of the Spaniſh government was ſo execrated, that the 
dread of being brought under it had united thoſe of 
the moſt oppoſite ſentiments and intereſt ; the natural 
proweſs and force of the Engliſh had, in every age, 
given them an aſcendency over the beſt troops of any 
country, and even. when contending with fuperior 
numbers; but at this time eighty thouſand men were 
actually embodied, armed, 2 — to action; every 


2 | individual, 
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individual of whom may be ſuppoſed to have felt the 
importance of the cauſe in which he was embarked: 
no other choice was left but of victory, death, or 
ſlavery. If, therefore, the total diſregard ſhewn by 
Philip to the conciliating the affections of any one ſect, 
or party, in the kingdom, as well as the natural warlike 
ſpirit of the people, are conſidered, his projected con- 
queſt of England will be thought as deſperate an ex- 
pedition as was ever ſet on foot, When William J. 
invaded this country, he was at the head of a larger 


army, had ſome adherents, held forth to the body of 


the people aſſurances of liberty and perſonal ſecurity ; 
beſides that, the country was then much leſs populous; 
and yet nothing but the wonderful ſucceſs which crown- 
ed his arms exempted him from the imputation of 


raſhneſs and folly. Had the Duke of Parma, and his 


Spaniards, got a footing in England, they might in- 
deed have ravaged and laid waſte a conſiderable part 
of the kingdom; but that he would, in the end, have 
been driven out of it, may ſurely be concluded with 
as much certainty as any future and contingent event 
admits of. Nothing, however, could be more bene- 
ficial to England than the univerſal alarm which the 
apprehenſion of this invaſion ſpread, as thereby the 
ſpirit of the nation was rouſed to ſuch exertions as 
never would have been made on any occafion leſs ſti- 
mulating. The nation, by that means, felt. itſelf to 


poſſeſs a degree of ſtrength, and of internal reſources, 


far beyond what it was before ſuppoſed capable; and, 
this fact, once aſcertained, drew forth all the latent 
ſprings of action into great and beneficial undertakings. 

This Spaniſh armada conſiſted of one hundred and 
thirty-two ſhips, and twenty caravels; being fifty- 
nine thouſand one hundred and twenty tons, excluſive 
of the tonnage of three pinnaces, four galeaſſes, four 

lies, and the caravels; carrying three thouſand one 
hundred and fixty-five pieces of cannon, eight thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fixty-fix mariners, twenty- 
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one thouſand eight hundred and fifty- five ſoldiers, two 
thouſand and eighty-eight galley-ſlaves ; in all thirty- 
two, thouſand, ſeven hundred and nine men. 

Two days after the diſperſion of the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, the Earl of Leiceſter died; the great but un- 
worthy favourite of Elizabeth, whoſe action conti- 
nued to the laſt. He had diſcovered no conduct in 
any of his military enterprizes, and was ſuſpected of 
cowardice. Not content with entruſting to him the 
command in chief of her troops, during the danger of 
the Spaniſh invaſion, ſhe 2 a commiſſion to 
be drawn for him, conſtituting him her lieutenant in 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland; but Burleigh 
and Hatton repreſented to her the danger of entruſting 
ſuch unlimited authority in the hands of any ſubject, 


and thereby prevented its taking place. No wonder 


that a conduct ſo unlike the uſual jealouſy of Eliza- 
beth gave reaſon to ſuſpect that hor partiality was 
founded on ſome other paſſion than friendſhip. But 
the queen ſeemed to carry her affection to Leiceſter 
no farther than the grave; for ſhe ordered his goods 


to be diſpoſed of by public ſale, in order to reimburſe 
- herſelf of ' ſome ' debts which he owed her; thereby 
- ſhewing, that her attention to money prevailed over 


her 'regard to the memory of the deceaſed. 

The titles and places which this favourite enjoyed 
were theſe: knight of the orders of the Garter and 
St. Michael;  privy-counſellor; maſter of the horſe; 
ſteward of the queen's houſehold ; conftable of Wind- 
ſor· caſtle; chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford; 
juſtice in Eyre of all the foreſts ſouth of Trent; 
ieutenant, and captain-general of the forces in the 
Netherlands. 

The nation was no ſooner delivered from its appre- 
henſions from Spain, than the attention of its ſove- 
reign, her miniſters, and, in ſhort, the whole body of 
people, was bent on advancing the conſequence of the 


ſtate, by every means of improving its natural advan- 
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s. To encourage ſailors to enter into the navy 

by ſecuring to them a comfortable proviſion when diſ- 
abled, the cheſt of Chatham was this year erected; by 
the advice and aſſiſtance of Sir Francis Drake. This 
regulation gave riſe to the noble foundation of Green- 
wich Hoſpital. The next year the queen took the 
moſt effectual meaſures for retaliating on her enemies 
the miſchiefs which they intended to have brought on 
her, and, at the ſame time; eaſed the revenue from ſup- 
porting the burden of the war. The expedient adopted 
to anſwer theſe two grand national purpoſes was, to 
encourage private adventurers to enter into confedera- 
cies for the fitting out of ſhips, and raiſing a force, to 
annoy. and plunder the Spaniards on their coaſts. 


 Hereupon a confiderable armament was ſet on foot; 


the queen only furniſhing a few ſhips, and giving the 
enterprize the ſanction of her authority. Sir Francis 
Drake commanded the fleet, and Sir John Norris the 
army: the avowed deſign of the expedition was, to 
recover the crown of Portugal for Don Antonio, from 


whom Philip had wreſted it. Stowe makes the num- 


ber of ſhips aſſembled for this occafion to be one 
hundred and forty-fix, and. fourteen thouſand men; 
but Camden and Rapin reduce the number of each. 
With the force thus collected, however, they landed at 
Corunna, in Gallicia, commonly called the Groyne ; 
the lower town they took, but were foiled in their at- 
tempts upon the higher. Peniche next fell into their 
hands; after. which the army proceeded to Liſbon, and 
were followed by the fleet. The force which Philip 
had, by this time, aſſembled, rendered their deſigns 
upon this capital abortive. The object of the expe- 
dition being private gain, a ſcrupulous adherence to 


the rights of neutral powers was not likely to be ob- 


ſerved; here, therefore, by way of indemnification, as 
Camden ſays, they ſeized upon fixty hulks, or fly-. 
boats, belonging to the German Hanſe Towns. The 


Engliſh maintained the 4M their ſeizure againſt 
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the u eee of Dantziek, _—_— _—_— Em- 
pire, where the property veſted ; and, at length, a 
total breach between England and the Hanſe Towns 


_ enſyed. Being unequal to the reduction of Liſbon, 


the Engliſh turned their. force againſt Vigo, which 
they ſacked, and returned to England, with one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon, and a very rich booty, 
which was to compenſate for the loſs of fix thouſand 
men. This is, perhaps, the greateſt privateering en- 
terprize of any which the modern hiſtory of the world 
furniſnes. 2 1 t Ae 

In the year 1590 the queen farmed her cuſtoms for 
fifty thouſand pounds per annum. Until this time 
they had been farmed to the ſame perſon, Sir Thomas 
Smith, for fourteen thouſand pounds per annum. 

The rayal navy was now put on a more regular 
footing than it had hitherto been, and the queen allot- 
ted the yearly ſum of eight thouſand nine hundred 
ſeventy pounds for the repairs of it. 

About this time the private adventurers in the na- 
tion were grown very numerous; and, being encou- 
raged, by having ſo rich an enemy as the Spaniards to 
deal with, they went ont in ſwarms, to cruiſe upon 
their ſhipping, Among theſe adventurers the Earl of 


Cumberland diſtinguiſhed himſelf; for, having fitted 


out a ſtout ſquadron, he ſailed to the Azore iſlands, 
where he did the Spaniards very material miſchief, and 

to himſelf, and thoſe concerned with him, 
conſiderable advantages. The iſland of Fayal he re- 
duced, and from the city and caſtle there he brought 
off fifty-eight pieces of cannon. » He likewiſe forced 
the iſland of Gracioſa to a compoſition, and took ſeve- 


ral rich ſhips, the cargo of one of which was valued at 


upwards of one hundred thouſand pounds; but, in his 


return to England, this valuable prize was caſt away 


in Mount's Bay, on the coaſt of Cornwall. 
In the year 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, ſecond 
ſon to the Duke of Norfolk, was ſent out with a ſqua+ 
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dron to intercept: the Spaniſh Plate-fleet in its return 
from America; who repaired for that purpoſe to the 
Azores: he had with him ſeven of the queen's ſhips, 
and as many fitted out by private adventurers. Whilft 
he continued on this ſtation, a very powerful fleet, 
which Philip had aſſembled, in hopes of thereby ef- 
fecting a deſcent on England, arrived in ſearch of 
him; the King of Spain being diverted from his pur- 
poſe, by the neceſlity of reſcuing his treaſure from the 
hands of the Engliſh. The Spaniſh fleet, according 
to Burchet, conſiſted of fifty-three ſhips, and was com- 
manded by Don Alphonſo Baſſano, an expert ſeaman. 
This attack was ſo ſudden and unlooked for, that 
Lord Howard very narrowly eſcaped falling into their 
hands. His vice-admiral, Sir Richard Grenville, in 
the Revenge, waiting to take "on-board ſome of his 
men, who were ſtraggling about the country, was ſur- 
rounded by the enemy: in this fituation he fought 
gallantly for fifteen hours, till being himſelf deſperately 
wounded, and his ſhip much diſabled, he ordered her 
to be ſunk; but the officers, choofing rather to confide 
in the generofity of the enemy, yielded her up on the 
promiſe of their lives and liberties; and Sir Richard 
was carried on-board the Spaniſh admiral, where he 
died two days after. The Revenge was ſo ſhattered 
that ſhe ſooh after ſunk, with two hundred Spaniards 
on- board. The Aſcenſion, a Spaniſh man of war; 
and a double fly-boat full of men, were ſunk in the 
engagement. The day after this action the Plate- 
fleet arrived: ſo much do the events of war 
on contingencies, which no human forefight or va. 
lour can influence : had it arrived a few days ſooner, 
the Engliſh would have poſſeſſed themſelves of an im- 
menſe treaſure. Before the Spaniſh fleet returned to 
port, they were overtaken by a violent ſtorm, in which 
near a hundred veſlels periſhed, together with the 


wealth with which they were freighted, In this inflance, 


3 in every other, the ſuperior 2 
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the Engliſh, in nautical affairs, is apparent; for Sir 
Thomas Howard's ſquadron! weathered the ſtorm, 
ſuſtained ſcarcely any damage, and made prize of ſeveral 
Spaniſh fhips. yd 2001 Att. 
Much about the ſame. time ten Engliſh merchant- 
ſhips returning home from the Levant, in paſſing the 
Straits of Gibraltar, fell in with twelve Spaniſh gallies, 
each manned with three hundred mariners; after 
fighting them ſix hours, they obliged them to make off, 


Having ſuſtained great loſs, whilſt ſcarcely any was ſuſ- 
tained on the part of the Engliſh. y 4 


The firſt voyage from England to; the Eaſt Indies 
was now undertaken, with three ſhips ;- but only the 
tain of one of the veſſels, with a few of his men, 
returned to England, having continued a conſiderable 


time on an uninhabited iſland : two of the ſhips were 


loſt, and the third, being piratically ſeized by ſome of 


the crew, was never heard of afterwards. 


In the year 1594, the queen ſent a ſmall ſquadron to 
fea, under the command of Sir Martin Frobiſher, to 


reduce the port of Breſt in Bretagne, which the King 
of Spain had taken, by the affiſtance of the Roman 


catholics of France, who had entered into a confede- 


racy againſt Henry IV. and were ſtyled the Leaguers, 


It was of great importance to wreſt from the crown of 
Spain this port, as it would have enabled them greatly 


to annoy the commerce of England; but the place was 


ſtrong by its ſituation, and had been rendered more 
ſo by the fortifications which had been erected ; it 
was alſo defended by a ftrong garriſon of foreign 
troops. Sir John Norris, with a ſmall Engliſh army, 
formed the ſiege by land; whilſt Sir Martin Frobiſher, 
with only four men of war, forced an entrance into the 
harbour, by which he effectually blocked up the place 
by ſea. He then landed his ſailors ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir John Norris, ſtormed the works: the 
Spaniards defended the "_ with bravery ; but 
the impetuous valour of the Engliſh preyailed, after a 
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very obſtinate and bloody conflict: in this action the 


naval commander received a gun- ſhot wound in his 
fide, with which he languiſhed 2 ſome time, but ſoon 
after his return to England he died. | | 

The next year Sir Amias Preſton, with three ſhips, 
took and burnt Porto Santo, at the Madeiras; thence 

roceeding to the Eaſt Indies, he took and deſtroyed 

Ea the Spaniſh ſettlements. About the ſame time 
Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake, with a 
conſiderable force, arrived in the Weſt Indies. Of all 
the enterprizes throughout the war, none ſo much ex- 
cited the expectations of the public as this, and none 
terminated leſs ſucceſsfully. Three months after the 
fleet had failed from Plymouth, Sir John Hawkins 
died at fea. Drake then made a furious attack on the 
ſhipping in the harbour of Porto Rico; but he met 
with a more gallant reſiſtance, and ſtronger fortifica- 
tions, than he expected; the loſſes they had incurred 
by ſecurity having taught the Spaniards the uſeful 
leſſon of watchfulneſs. Being, at length, obliged to 
deſiſt, the Engliſh admiral attempted to croſs the iſth- 
mus of Darien to Panama, on the South Seas; but 
the Spaniards every where availed themſelves ſo much 
of the advantages which the nature of the country gave 
them, that he was obliged to return to his ſhip 
without accompliſhing his deſign. Such checks, given 
him by a power that he had ſo often vanquiſhed, ſat, 
very ill on the haughty ſpirit of Drake; and, in his 
paſſage home, that great commander died, ' 

In ſome meaſure to retrieve the miſadyenture of 
this enterprize, Jamaica was attacked by Sir Anthony 
Shirly, who took St. Jago de la Vega, its chief town, 
and gave it up to plunder: at the ſame time an im- 
portant expedition was undertaken: againſt the city of 
Cadiz, The Spaniards had made a deſcent in Corn- 
wall, where they burnt ſome ſmall towns, and did 
other miſchief; indeed their force was not conſider- 
able, being embarked in four gallies: this ſquadron 
Þ 454-4 2 + | 
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was commanded by Don Diego Brochero. The ſpi- 


rit of the nation being rouſedd 8 this inſult, it was 

2 to — 5 5e e double violence; 
which purpoſe a together, 

conſiſting of one hu N of war; 


on- board of which were DS more — ſeven 
thouſand land-forces. This armament was commanded 
by the Eart of Eſſex and the Lord High Admiral 
Effingham; and it was ftrengthene> by 2 Dutch 
- ſquadron of twenty-four ſips. I — of this 
expedition was to deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet in the port 
of. Cadiz, and to make themſelves maſters of that rich 
city; and this they fully accompliſned. All che ſhip- | 
ping in the harbour was burnt except two 
which were brought to England, and one hundred 
brafs cannon; the forts were levelled with the ground: 
Ne of che King of Spain's beſt ſhips, forty-four 
5 — an immenſe quantity of naval 
_ as well as proviſions of all kinds, were deſtroy- 
; and the town itfelf-was ſaved from plunder at Rf 
but of five hundred and twenty thouſand ducats: 
T his: expedition greatly advanced the reputa- 
tion of the queen, her miniſters, commanders, naval 
and land forces. The admiral, on his return home, 
was created Earl of Nottingham; and in the preamble 
of the patent it was expreſſed, that the new dignity was 
conferred on him on account of his ſervices in 
taking Cadiz and deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhips. 

It will be proper to mention here a private expedi- 
tion undertaken by Sir Richard Hawkins, ſon of Sir 
John Hawkins. In the year 1593 he fitted out two 
large ſhips, and a pinnace, at his own expence; and 
had the queen's commiſſion, authorizing him to attack 
the Spaniards in South America. He loſt his pinnace 
in the river of Plate, and, being deſerted by the ſhip 
which had till then accompanied him, he-puſhed on his 
voyage towards the ſouthern. extremity of America. 
He is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt European who 


diſcovered 
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diſcovered the Falkland Iles, called likewiſe the Ma- 
louines, which lie near the eaſtern entrance of the 
Straits of Magellan ; ito. which he gave the name of 
Maiden Iſlands, in honour, of his royal miſtreſs; and 
for the poſſeſſion of which the nation, in 1721, was 
well nigh involved in a war with Spain. Hawkins 
made ſeveral prizes on the coaſt of Peru; but was, at 
lehgth,attacked by Don Bertrand de Caſtro, who had 
with him a ſquadron of eight ſhips, with-two-thouſand 
men on: board : he found means, however, to diſen- 

gage himſelf from this un te forces and, not inti- 

— bythe ſuperiority of the enemy, he continued 
cruiſing in thoſe parts, allured by the hope of farther 
lunder. He was ſoom after, a ſecond time, attacked 
the Spaniſh. admiral, againſt whom he made a deſ- 
perate ſtand; for three days and three nights: at length 
the greateſt part of his men being killed, his ſhip ſcarce- 
ly-navigable,:;and himſelf, TW A wounded, he ſur- 
rendered, on condition that ſelf, and his crew, 
ſhould; be ſent to England by the fitſt conveyance. 
Whilſt he remained a priſoner, qe Caſtro ſhewed him 
a letter from the. S miniſtry to: the viceroy of 
Peru, which gave an account of Hawkins's ex- 
pedition; thenumber of his lips, their. burden, men, 
ink ammunition, &c. which;proves'the-cloſe corre- 
pondence maintained by the eourt of Spain with ſome 
who were employed under Queen Eliaaheth. Sir Ri- 
chard Hawking continued ſome time in America, and 
was treated with great humanity by the admiral. At 
length he was ordered to Spain inſtead of England, 


and remained, for ſeveral years, a priſoner in Seville; 


but at laſt, obtaining his enlargement, he returned to 
England, but not — the death of his father, Sir 
John Hawkins. As he lived many years after this, 
and went no more to ſea, he employed this ſeaſon of 
tranquillity in writing a large account of his adven- 
| mo to Modine of — being hea A the Spaniards, 

which was afterwar bliſh writer, Pages 
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of Sir John and Sir Richard Flawkins, ſays, © If for- 


tune had been as propitious to them both, as they were 


eminent for virtue, valour; and wn cvs they might 
have vied with- the heroes of any Io muſt be 


acknowledged, however, that 80 Richard Hawkins 


owed his misfortunes to his own raſtineſs; for had he 
quicted — and returned home, - immedi- 
— ately after the 8 Which he had with the 
niards he would, probably, have eſcaped 
that reverſe of fortune which afterwards befel him. 


. Indiſcreet bravery neither benefits the man who Nel 


teſſes it, nor the cauſe in which it is exerted. 
Sir Walter Raleigh had ſent out a ſhip, forthe pur- 
_ poſe of making diſcoveries/in the e of Guiana 
mw about this time, went himſelf in of the 
immenſe treaſures which he picdured to himſelf were 
depoſited in that country. He ſailed up the river 
Oronoko wick a ſelect band, in boats, four hundred 
— light . 
recom- 
De 


his and proceed with them to E 
i 7 pr wb The ale dreams which 


erp We Area's radicd into as, to the great 
appointment of the adventurers, but to the infinite 

| n for a ſpirit of induſtry had then 
diffuſed itſelf, very y, through all ranks of 
people, and, ater the auſpices of a ſovereign gene- 
rally inckned to ſeoond tho efforts of her ſubjects, the 
nation to ſee its true intereſt, and to avail itſelf 
_ of its natural: es j hut if, in an evil hour, the 
| bowels of the earth had yielded the precious metals in 
great abundance, ſupinenely would have taken. place 
der pet and the nation r e rene 

a 

nE Elbe, who was-ever 


parkmonious hav- 
ing conceived ſome- diſguſt at the United States, was 
. Indlined to — ge coaITE to them: ſhe even 


went 
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went ſo far as to direct Sir. Thomas her am- 
baſſador there, to require the yment of all the mo- 
ney which ſhe had expended in ſupporting t 
The States · general replied to this demand, by plead- 
ing the conditions of the treaty ſubſiſting between 
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| on 
the war, which entirely diſabled them from railing mo- 
ney to diſcharge arrears. After much negociatian a 
new treaty was formed, by which the States agreed 
to free the queen immediately from the charge of the 


Engliſh auxiliaries, computed at forty thouſand pounds 
* 6 — 


a year; to pay her annually twenty . 
for ſome years ; to aſſiſt her with a certain number of 
ſhips; and to conclude no peace, or treaty, withaut 
her conſent. They alſo bound themſelves, when a 
peace with Spain took place, to pay her one hundred 


thouſand ds annually, for four years; which, 


when performed, was agreed to be in lieu of all de- 
mands. It was farther ſtipulated, that the States 
ſhould be ſupplied with a body of four thouſand auxi- 
Ts Goes Rnghaarl, which they wars. to Jay- 285 

Almoſt every ſeaſon fince the deſtruction of the Spa- 
r f D ORs Taree agyel 
enterprize agai e Spaniards 5 attack! em 
either in Europe or America. Philip, whoſe whole 


reign was a ſtate of warfare, was ſo deeply engaged in 


other quarrels, that he was little able to take reve: 
for theſe inſults. . At length it was his fortune to be- 
come maſter of Calais, a as of 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſea - port, ſo commodi 


tions, 


fituated for annoying the Engliſh, haſtened his N 
f * 


to ne yu 8 
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A 
| deſcent 
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"deſcent in Ireland, where he had long fomented the 
rebellious ſpirit of the catholic inhabitants. The queen 
ſoon received intelligence that the Spaniards, though 
their fleets were ſo much ſhattered and deſtroyed by 
the expedition againſt Cadiz, were making vaſt pre. 
parations at Ferrol and the Groyne, reſolved to pre- 
vent their enterprize, and to deſtroy the ſhipping in 
theſe harbours. She prepared a large fleet of one 
+ hundred and twenty ſail, of which ſeventeen were her 
own ſhips; forty-three were ſmaller veſſels,” and the 
reſt tenders and victuallers: ſhe embarked on-board 
this fleet five thouſand new- levied ſoldiers, and added 
a thouſand veteran troops under Sir Francis Vere, 


The Earl of Eſſex, commander in chief both of the 


land and ſea forces, was at the head of one ſquadron; 
Lord Thomas Howard was appointed vice-admiral of 
another ; and Sir Walter Raleigh of the third. This 

werful fleet ſet fail from Plymouth, gth of July, 
1597; but were no ſooner out of the harbour, than 

they met with a furious ſtorm, which ſhatrered and 
diſperſed them; and, before they could be refitted, 
_ Effex found that their proviſions were ſo far ſpent, 
that it would not be ſafe to carry ſo numerous an 
army along with him. He diſmiſſed, therefore, all 
the ſoldiers except the one thouſand veterans under 
Vere; and, laying aſide all thoughts of attacking Fer- 
'rol or the Groyne, he confined-the object of his ex- 
pedition to the intereepting the fleet of galleons which 
were on their paſſage from Mexico. This annual 


fleet, navigation being then imperfectly underſtood, 


had a ſtated courſe as well as ſeaſon, both in their go- 
ing out and in their return; and there were certain 
iſlands, at Which, as at fixed ſtages, they always touch- 
ed, and where they took in water and proviſions. The 
fleet was expected, about this time, at the iſlands of 
the Azores; thither therrfore; Eſſex bent his courſe, 
intending likewiſe to attack Fayal, one of thoſe iſlands, 
which determination he had imparted to Sir Walter 
232 SI. Raleigh. 
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Raleigh. - Soon after, the ſquadrons were ſeparated, 
and Raleigh, arriving firſt before Fayal, thought it 
more prudent, after waiting ſome” time for the gene- 


ral, to begin the attack alone, leſt the inhabitants 


ſhould, by farther delay, have leiſure to make prepa- 
rations for their defence. He ſucceeded in theeenter- 
prize; but Eſſex, jealous of Raleigh, expreſſed great 
diſpleaſure at his conduct, «and conſtrued it as an in- 


tention of depriving him of the glory of the action. 


He caſhiered, therefore, Sydney; Bret, Berry, and 
others, who had conct ed in the attempt; and would 


have proceeded to inflict the ſame puniſhment on Ra- 


leigh himſelf, but for the intervention of Lord Tho- 


mas Howard, who prevailed upon Raleigh, although 


high-ſpirited, to make ſubmiſſions to the general. Eſ- 
ſex, who, ONE he was haſty and paſſionate, 
yet was very placable, both received Raleigh into favour, 
and reſtored the other officers to their commands. 


This incident, however, though the quarrel was ſeem- 


ingly accommodated, laid the firſt foundation of that 
violent animoſity, which afterwards took place between 
theſe two gallant commanders. 1 | 

This matter adjuſted, Eſſex made the proper diſpo- 
ſitions for intercepting the Mexican fleet; and Sir 
William Monſon, whoſe ſtation was the fartheſt off 
ſhore; having fallen in with them, made the fignals 


which had been appointed. That able officer aſcribes 


the failure of Eſſex, when he was fo near attaining the 


mighty prize, to his want of experience in ſeaman- 
ſhip. © The Spaniſh fleet, finding that the enemy was 
upon them, made all the fail poſſible to the Azores, 


and got into the harbour of Angra, in Tercira, which 


was well defended by many forts, before the Engliſh 
fleet could overtake them. Only three of the ſhips fell 


into the hands of the Engliſh, which were, however, 


ſo richly laden, as to repay all the charges of the expe- 


dition. The general then made a deſcent on the iſland 


of St. Michael, another of the Azores, * 
deni ; 3 ; e 
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the town of Villa Franca, and then ſteered towards 
home. In the mean time the Spaniards were medi- 


ve them an opportunity of - fitting out their ſqua- 
| from Corunna. and Ferrol. With theſe they 
; vu" to- have made a deſcent in Cornwall, and to 
themſelves of the port of Falmouth, 
where, en: a ſtrong garriſon, their next attempt 
vas meant to be the intercepting the Engliſh fleet in 
their return, which, after ſo 165. and rough a voyage, 
were little able de-make head againſt a large fleet of 
ſhips, juſt out of port. The ate of England ſeemed 
g 0 pended, as the deſtruction of its 
fleet would have reduced it to a very feeble condition. 
The Spaniſh admiral joined his ſquadrons, and pro- 
ceeded with them way” iſland of Scilly, almoſt within 
ight of the Engliſh ſhore. Here he called a council 
war, in order to give his officers neceflary inſtruc- 
tions, as to the intended deſcent; but, while all the 
captains of the flett were on board the admiral's ſhip, 
a violent ftorm aroſe, which, tor a conſiderable time, 
prevented their return to their ſhips, and in the iſſue 
entirely diſperſed the whole fleet. Eighteen capital 
ſhips periſhed in this ſtorm, whilſt ſeveral were forced 
into Engliſh ports, and there taken. The miſchiefs 
which the Spaniſh navy repeatedly ſuffered from tem- 
peſts, were chiefly owing to the unwieldineſa of their- 
mmips, and the unſkilfulneſs of their failors; for the 
fleet under Eſſex, thou A ny to all the fury of 
the fame tempeſt, whic ed them ſeverely, yet 
rode it out without ſuffering —— a ſingle ſhip. 
In the year 1598, the Earl of Cumberland fitted out 
a ſquadron of eleven fail, at his own expence, with 
which he failed to the coaſt-of Portugal, with a view 
ts intercept the Eaſt- India carracks bound out from 
Liſbonz but the Spaniards, being informed of the 
danger which awaited them, unloaded their ſhips, and 
66— rapuige” to the next ſeaſon. The earl, 


finding 


tating great deſigns. The abſence of the Engliſh fleet | 
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limfelf di inted 'of his d prey, 
| for the Be © aro ooM he __ IP 
the iſland of Lancerota, which he plundered, and then 
proceeded for America, and attacked Porto Rico, 
which place, four years before, had foiled Sir Francis 
Drake. The earl, coming upon the place by furprize, 
became maſter of it with ſmall loſs. As he de 
to make this city and harbour his ſtation, from whence 


- 
i 


to cruiſe upon the Spanith coaſt, he drove out all the 
inhabitants. He had not long employed himſelf in 
ſtrengthening the fortifications, he found the 


place not tenable, on account of the malignity of the 
climate to his ſoldiers and ſeamen ; he was, therefore, 
obliged to abandon his conqueſt, and return to Eng- 
land, with more glory than wealth, bringing with him 
about ſixty pieces of cannon. | 1 0 
The ſame year died the great Cecil, lord Burleigh, 
in an advanced age, and equally regretted by his ſove- 
rwign and the people; a peculiar circumſtance for 
one who had been prime miniſter near forty years. 
He had riſen gradually from ſmall beginnings, by the 
mere force of merit. None of Elizabeth's other in- 
clinations or affections eould ever overcome her con- 
fidence in ſo uſeful a counſellor; and as he had the 
generoſity, or good ſenſe, to pay aſſiduous court to 
her, during the reign of , when it was ous 
to appear her friend, Elizabeth thought herſelf bound 
in gratitude, when ſhe mounted the throne, to perſe- 
vere in her attachments to him. He ſeems not to 


have poſſeſſed any-ſhining talents of addreſs, wr Et 
"9 ed 4s the 


or tion; and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
lidity of underſtanding, probity of manners, and inde- 
fatigable application in buſineſs. Of all the queen's 
miniſters, he alone left a conſiderable fortune to his 
poſterity; a fortune, not acquired by rapine W 
ſion, but gained by the r ts of his offices, 
and preſerved by frugality. Walſingham, his col- 
league, who died eight years before him, was ſo 2 
| that 
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that his family was obliged; to inter him. privately, 
This latter miniſter ſpent his whole time, and eſtate, 


in the ſervice of his queen and country. He was re- 


markable for obtaining the beſt information of the 
ſecret deſigns of all foreign powers, whereby the plots 


and cabals: againſt the peace of the ig were effec- 


tually counteracted. 

Philip II. that ſworn foe. to che re re ole of Europe, 
did not long ſurvive Lord Burleigh: He had languiſh- 
ed, for ſome time, under a — —— of. diſorders; 


and, at length, expired, in the leventy-ſecond year of 


his age, and forty-third of his reign. When the do- 


8 minions of the houſe of Auſtria devolved on this 


prince, all Europe was ſtruck with terror; leſt the 
power of a — which had been raiſed by fortune, 
ſhould now be carried to an immeaſurable height, by 
the wiſdom and conduct of this monarch. But never 

were apprehenſions found, in the event, to be more 
groundleſs. Slow, without prudence; amhitious, 


without enterprize; falſe, without deceiving any body; 


and reſined, without any true Ju dgment,. Such was 
the character of Philip, and ſuch the character, which, 


during his life-time, and after his death, he impreſc 


on the Spaniſh councils. ©. Revolted or, depopulated 
provinces, diſcontented or indolent inhabitants, were 


tze ſpectacles which thoſe dominions, lying in every 
climate of the globe, preſented to his ſucceſſor. He 
cannot, however, be ſuppoſed inſincere in the zeal 


which he expreſſed for religion: but, as his religion 
was of the moſt corrupt kind, it ſerved. tg increaſe 
the natural depravity of his diſpoſition; and not only 


allowed, but even prompted, him to commit the moſt 


odious and ſhocking crimes. Although a prince, in 
the bigotted age of Philip, might be perſuaded that 


the intereſt of religion would be advanced by falſe- 
hood and perſecution; yet it might be expected, that 


in a virtuous prince, the ſentimęnts of -honour and 


Eumanity * on ſome occaſions, triumph 8 
e 
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the dictates of ſuperſtition : but of ſuch à triumpli 
there 6ccurs not a ſingle inſtance in the.reign of Phi- 


lip; who, without heſitation; violated his moſt ſacred | 
obligations as often as religion afforded him a pre- 


tence; and, under that pretence, exertiſed; for many 
years, the moſt unrelenting cruelty; without reluctance 
or remorſe. 


Ever ſince the death of his Eat * 1 the 
Earl of Eſſex had been admitted to the chief place in 
the queen's favour. This young nobleman; to 
exterior accompliſhments added ſome talerits; and fome 
virtues. In the field; and at court; he ever appeared 
with ſuperior luſtre; _ It was pleaſait to ſee a maiden 
queen; paſt. her grand image 2 by the gal- 
lant aſſiduties of a courtier under thirty. The temper 


of Eſſex was open, frank, and impetuous; he likewiſe 


poſſeſſed 4 turn 22 ridicule, which, in the ebullitions 


of youthful vivacity, he could not always reſtrain, and 


which were ſometimes exerciſed on the ſacred foibles 
of his ſovereign; . Had he been endowed with caution 
and ſelf-command; e * to his ſhining qualities, he 
would have fo rivetted himſelf in the queen's confi- 

dence; that none of his enemies would ever have been 
able to impeach his credit; hut his lofty ſpirit could 
ill ſubmit to that implicit deference; which this queen's - 
temper required, and which ſhe had ever been accuſ- 


tomed to receive from all her ſubjects. This lord, be- 


ing once engaged in a diſpute with her about the 
choice of a governor for Ireland; was ſo heated in the 
argument, that he entirely forgot the rules, both of 
duty and civility, and turned his back upon her i in a 
contemptuous manner. Her anger, naturally prompt 
and violent, roſe at this provocation, and ſhe inſtantly 
gave him a box on the ear; adding a paſſionate ex- 
preſſion, ſuited, to his impertinence. Inſtead of recol- 
lecting himſelf, and . — the ſubmiſlions due to her 
his Hand to his ſword, and 
ſwore. he would not bear ſuch uſage were it from 
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Henry VIII. himſelf ; and immediately withdrew from 
court. The queen's. partiality was, nevertheleſs, ſo 
prevalent, that ſhe preſently- reinſtated him in her fa- 


vour, and her kindneſs to ere peared rather to have 
Ort 


freſh force from this interval of anger 
5 reſentment. Soon after, a rebellion in Ireland, 
which had riſen to an alarming height, required the 
nominating a man of conſequence, and military ſkill 
and- talents, to ſapprels it. The queen, who enter- 
tained an opinio 1 ede qualifications of Eſſex for ſuch 
ie 5 j —— than that which 
ſhe had formerly had forLeiceſter,) appointed him go- 
vernor of Ireland, by the title of lord-lieutenant, and 
veſted him with very ample powers. The expecta- 
tions formed of Eſſex were by no means anfwered by 
his conduct; and there was reaſon to ſuſpect that he 
was ſecretly gaining the rebels to his intereſt; and had 
formed defipns of employing the troops which he 
commanded, to the annoyance of the queen, his ſo- 
Eſſex, finding his intereſt at court ſuffer by 

his abſence, ſuddenly quitted Ireland, and appeared 

in 'the queen's preſence; for which unauthorized con- 
duct, as well | as for this mal-adminiſtration, he was 
ordered into conſinement, and to be examined by the 
council; by whoſe ſentence he was ſtripped of his dig. 
nity. of privy-<counſellor, earl marſhal of England, and 
+ of the ordnance, and ſentenced to remain a 


priſoner during the queen's pleaſure, Before his cauſe 
Was brought to à hearing in the couneil, Eſſex had 


written a very ſupplicating letter to the queen, in which 
he told her, chat he kiſſed her majeſty's hand, and the 
rod with which ' ſhe had 3 — him; but that he 
could never recover his wonted cheerfulnefs till ſhe 
deigned to admit him to that preſence which had ever 
been the chief fource of his happineſs and enjoyment. 
That he had now 'refolved to make amends for his 
paſt errors, to retire into a country ſolitude, and ſay 


vith Nebuctuduezzar, '* Let my dwelling be with 
[oy 


nity. The Earl of Eſſex 


* 
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the beaſts of the field: let me eat graſs as an ox, and 
be wet with the dew of heaven, till it ſhall pleaſe the 

queen to reftore me to my underſtanding.” The 
queen was much pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, and 
replied, that, after ſome time, when convinced of his 
humility, fomething might be N from her le- 

Eſſex poſſfeſſed a monopoly of 
ſweet wines; and, as his patent was near expif ing, he 
tiently expected that the queen would renew it. But 

Elizabeth, though gracious in her department, was of 
a temper haughty and ſevere ; and, being continuall 
ſurrounded with the earl's enemies, means were founc 
to perſuade her, that his lofty fpirit was not yet fuf- 
ficiently ſubdued, and that he muſt undergo this far- 
ther trial, before he could be ſafely re-admitted into 
favour. - She, therefore, denied his requeſt ;. and even 
added, in a contemptuous ſtyle, that an ungovernable 
beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his provender. This rigour, 
puſhed one ſtep too far, proved the final ruin of this 
young nobleman, and ſhortened the days of the queen 

berſef. ia | n 
The alarming ſtate of affairs in the year 1599; the 
Spaniards ſeeming to meditate a deſcent on the coalt ; 

the commotion in Ireland having riſen to a farmidable 

height; and the conduct of Eſſex being very myſte- 
rious and unſatisfactory ; the queen iſſued orders to the 
city of London to furniſh ſixteen ſhips, for the rein- 
forcement of her navy, and fix thouſand men for the 
ſervice by land. The like directions being ſent to 
other parts of the kingdom, ſuch a fleet, and ſuch an 
army, were drawn together in a fortnight's ſpace, as 
took away all appearance of ſucceſs from foreign or 
domeſtic enemies. The command, both of the fleet 
and army, was entruſted to the Earl of Nottingham, 
who, on this occaſion, was inveſted with the high title 
of lord-licutenant-general of all England; an office 


ntended by the queen for the Earl of Leiceſter in 


1588, but unknown in ſucceeding times. The earl 
|  Mm2 35 
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held his poſt with almoſt regal authority for the 
of fix weeks, being ſometimes with his fleet 1 5 


Downs, and ſometimes on- ſnore with the forces. 


Eſſex, who had, with great difficulty, ſo long ſub- 
dued his proud ſpirit, began, at length, to. conclude 
that the queen was inexorable; and, his temper being 
remarkably impatient and ungovernable, this appre- 
henfion led him to burſt, at once, all reſtraints of ſub- 
miſſion and prudence ; and he determined to ſeek re- 
lief, by proceeding to the utmoſt extremities againſt 
his enemies, The national apprehenſions having now 
ſubſided, and the new levies being diſbanded, the earl 
_ attempted to raiſe a force ſufficient to compel the queen 
to do what he thought expedient; and, failing in this, 
he retired, with ſome adherents, to Eſſex- hou, in the 
Strand, where he fortified himſelf, and confined the 
chancellor, the chief juſtice of England, and other pri- 
vy-counſellors, who were ſent by the queen to enquire 
into the grieyances he complained of. The queen now 
ſaw herſelf when in the decline of life, and after hav- 
ing gloriouſly triumphed over foreign foes, in the ut- 
moſt peril from an aſſuming favourite, who owed. all 
his credit to her kindneſs, and who was attempting to 


nevertheleſs, were not capable of ſhaking her magna- 
nimity; ſhe appeared with as much tranquillity and 
ſecurity, as if there had only paſſed a fray in the ſtreets, 
in which ſhe was nowiſe concerned. The lord admiral 
was ſent againſt Eſſex, whom he reduced ta ſuch diſ- 
treſs, that he was, at length, obliged to ſurrender him- 
felf a priſoner. He was, ſoon - 24 brought to a trial 
before twenty-five peers: on which occafion Lord 
Buckhurſt was created lord high ſteward : by this court 
ye ns (and. of F 1 ns affected ex- 
tremely the praiſe of clemency, had always appeared 

full of — and beßtatioc, in every 0 exampl 
which ſhe had made during her reign ; but the preſent. 

fitustion of Eſſex called forth all her tender affections 
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and kept her in an actual agitation and irreſolution. 
She felt a perpetual combat between reſentment and 


inclination, pride and compaſſion: the care of her own 
ſafety, and concern for her favourite; and her ſitua- 
tion, during this interval, was, perhaps, more an object 
of pity, than that to which Eſſex himſelf was reduced. 
She ſigned the warrant for his execution; ſhe counter- 
manded it: ſhe again reſolved on his death; ſhe felt a 
new return of tenderneſs. Theenemies of Eſſex told 
her, that he himſelf defired to die; and had aſſured 
her, that ſhe could never be in ſafety while he lived. 
But what chiefly hardened her heart againſt him was, 
his ſuppofed obſtinacy, in never making, as ſhe hourly 
expected, an application to her for mercy. At length 
her reſentment prevailed, and ſhe gave a deciſive order 
for his execution. He diſcovered, at his death, ſymp- 
toms rather of penitence than of fear, and readily ac- 
knowledged the juſtneſs of the ſentence by which he 
ſuffered.” The execution was private in the Tower, 
agreeable to his own requeſt: he was apprehenſive, he 
ſaid, left the favour and compaſſion of the people would 
too much raiſe his heart in thoſe maments, when hu- 
miliation, under the afflicting hand of heayen, was the 
only proper ſentiment which he could indulge; and the 
queen, no dgubt, thought it prudent to remove ſo me- 
lancholy a ſpectacle from the public eye. Thus died 
the famous Earl of Eſſex, in the thirty-fifth year of his 

age, on the 25th of February, 1601. Two years af- 
ter the death of this imperious favourite, a tranſaction 
was brought to light, which drew. a dark cloud over 
the evening of that day, which had ſhone out with a 
mighty luſtre in the eyes of all Europe. | 

The Earl of Eſſex, after his return from the fortu- 

nate expedition againſt Cadiz, obſerving the increaſe of 
the queen's fond attachment towards him, took-occa- 

ſion to regret, that the neceſſity of her ſervice required 


bim often to be abſent from her perſon, and expoſed 


him to all thoſe ill offices, which his enemies, more aſ- 
. = 


She was moved with this tender j 


_ - misfortunes, re 
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ſiduous in their attendance; could employ againſt him. 
and, making 
him the preſent of a ring, deſired him to keep that 

of her affection, and aſſured him, that into 
whatever difgrace he ſhould fall, whatever prejudices 
ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt him, yet, if 
he ſent her that ring, ſhe. would immediately, upon 
the fight of it, recal her former tenderneſs, would af- 
ford him a patient hearing, and would lend a favour- 
able ear to his apology: ' Effex, notwithſtanding all his 

| erved this precious gift to the laſt ex- 
tremity; but, after his trial and condemnation, he re- 
ſolved to try the experiment, and he committed the 
ring to the Counteſs of Nottingham, who he defired 


to deliver it to the queen. The counteſs was prevailed 
on by her huſband, the mortal enemy of Eſſex, not to 
execute the commiſſion; and Elizabeth, who ſtill ex- 


pected that her favourite would make this laſt * 
it to 


to her tenderneſs, and who aſeribed the neglect 


his invincible obſtinacy, was, after much delay, and 
many internal combats, puſhed by reſentment and po- 
licy to ſign the warrant for his execution. The Coun- 
teſs of Nottingham falling into fickneſs, and affected 


_ with the near approach of death, was ſeized with remorſe 
for her conduct; and, having obtained a viſit from 


the queen, ſhe craved her. pardon, and revealed to her 


the fatal ſecret. © The queen, aſtoniſhed with this inci- 


dent, 'burft into a furious paſſion: ſhe ſhook the dy- 
ing counteſs in her bed; and crying to her, That God 
might pardon her, but ſhe never could, ſhe broke 


from her, and theneeforth reſigned herſelf over to the 


deepeſt and moſt incurable melancholy, She rejected 
all conſolation : ſhe even refuſed food and ſuſtenance: 
and, throwing herſelf on the floor, ſhe remained ſullen 
and immoveable, feeding her hts on her afflic- 
tions, and declaring life and exiſtence an'inſufferable 
burthen to her. Few words ſhe uttered ; and they 
were all expreſſive of ſome inward grief, which ſhe 


cared 
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tared not to reveal: but ſighs and s were the 
chief vent which ſhe gave to her deſpondency, and which, 
though they diſeovered her ſorrows, were never able 
to eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten days and nights ſhe lay 
upon the carpet, leaning on her cuſhions which her 
maids brought her; and her phyſicians could nat 
ſuade her to allow herſelf to be put to bed, much leſs 
to make trial of any remedies which they preſcribed 
to her. Her anxious mind, at laſt, had ſo Jong preyed 
on her frail body, that her end was viſibly approach- 
ing; and the council being aſſembled, ſent the keeper, 
admiral, and \fecretary, to know her will with regard 
to her ſucceflor. She anſwered with a faint voice, that, 
as the had held a regal ſteptre, ſhe deſired no other 
than a royal ſucceſſor. Cecil requeſting her to explain 
herſelf more particularly, ſhe ſubjoined, that ſne would 
have a king to ſucceed her; and who thould that be 
but her neareſt kinſman, the King of Scots. She died 
March 24, 9 5 u 8 

There are few great perſonages in hiſtory have 
been more expoſed 3 of enemies, and 
the adulation of friends, chan Queen Elizabeth; and 
yet there is ſcarce any whoſe reputation has been more 
certainly determined, by the unammous conſent of 
ity. The unuſual length of her adminiſtration, 
and the ſtrong features of ber character, were able to 
overcome all prejudices; and obliging her detractors 
to abate much of their -e. 1 
ſomewhat their panegyrics, „ at laſt, in ſpite o 
political factions, and, what is more, of — ani 
moſities, produced an uniform judgment with regard 
to her conduct. Her vigour, her conſtancy, her mag- 


nanimity, her penetration, and vigilance, are allowed 


to merit the higheſt pruiſe, and 2 not to have 
been ſurpaſſed * — — 
A conduct leſs vigorous, leſs imperious; more ſincere, 
more indulgent to her people; would have been requi- 
ſte to have formed a perfect character. By the 2 
5 0 
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Conn ſhe controuled all her more active and 
er qualities, and prevented them from running 
; . Her Fa) om was exempt from all teme- 
rity, 52 frugality from avarice, — friend from 
| partiality, her active ſpirit from turbulency a vain 
ambition. She 88 not herſelf with equal care, or 
with equal ſucceſs, from ſmaller infirmities; the rival. 
1 ſhip ot beauty, the deſire of indien, the jealouſy 
of #6 and the fallies of anger. 
Her fingular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command of herſelf, ſne obtained an un- 
controuled aſcendant over her people; ; and, while ſhe 
merited all their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe alſo 
ed their affections by her pretended ones. Few 
ſovereigns of England ſu to the throne in more 
difficult circumſtances ;/.and none ever conducted the 
| ts with K uniform ſucceſs 22 0 
| unacquainted with the practice toleration; 
the 5 ſecret for · managing religious factions, ſhe pre- 
ſerved her people, by her ſuperior prudence, from 
thoſe confuſions in which theological controverſy had 
involved all the neighbouring nations: and though 
her enemies were the moſt powerful princes in Europe, 
the moſt active, the moſt enterprizing, the leaſt ſcru- 
pulous, ſhe was able by her vigour to make deep im- 
preſſions on their ſtate; her own greatneſs meanwhile 
untouched and unimpaired. | | 

I The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, who flou- 
riſhed during her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceſs; 
but, inſtead of leflening the applauſe due to her, they 
make addition to it. They owed all of them 
their adyancement to her choice, they were ſupported 
by her conſtancy; and with all their ability they were 
never able to acquire any undue aſcendant over her. 
In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, ſhe re- 
mained equally miſtreſs, The force of the tender paſ- 


ſious was * over her, but the force of her mind 
was 
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was ſtill ſuperior ;. and the combat which her victory 
viſibly coſt her, ſerves oy to diſplay the firmneſs of 

tl 


her reſolution, and the lo 
timents. FN e SES fp 
The fame of this princeſs, though it has ſurmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies ſtill 
expoſed to another prejudice which is more durable, 
becauſe more natural, and which, according to the 
different views in which we ſurvey her, is capable 
either of exalting beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing, the 
luſtre of her character. This prejudice is founded in the 
conſideration of her ſex. When we contemplate her 
as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck with the higheſt 
admiration of her great qualities and extenſive capaci- 
ty: but, we are apt alſo to require ſome more ſoft- 
neſs of diſpoſition, ſome great lenity of teniper, ſome 
of thoſe amiable weakneſſes by which her 3 is diſ< 
tinguiſhed. But the true method of eſtimating her 
merit is, to lay aſide all thoſe conſiderations, and con- 
ſider her merely as a rational being, placed in authori- 
ty, and entruſted with the government of mankind. 
We may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her 
a8 2 wife, or a miſtreſs; but her qualities as a ſove- 
reign,. though with ſome conſiderable exceptions, are 
the obje& of undiſputed applauſe and approbation, . 
At the cloſe 5 this long and glorious reign, we 
have many naval and commercial occurrences to notice, 
which would not have been ſo well introduced before 
without breaking the thread of the hiſtory. The com- 
merce, from the ports of the province of Hollarid, 
before its tevolt 2 Spain, was very conſiderable. 
Guiccardin relates, that the Hollanders brought an- 
nually from Denmark, Eaſtland, Livonia, and Poland, 
fixty thouſand laſts of grain, chiefly rye; that the 
fingle province of Holland alone had eight hundred 
ſhips, from two hundred to ſeven hundred tons bur- 
den, beſide above fix hundred buſſes for fiſhing, So 
that, for the greatneſs of its commerce, Amſterdam 
Vol. II. No. 32. Nun was 


neſs of her ambitious ſen- 
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Vas even then next to Antwerp, of all the towns in the 


Netherlands. The ſame author ſpeaks very fully to 


the vaſt commerce carried on between England and 
the Netherlands at this time; and adds, that the mer- 
chants of both ſtates had fallen into a way of inſuring 
their merchandize from loſſes at ſea, by a joint contri- 
bution; which is probably the firſt inſtance to be met 
with of inſurance of ſhips, and their cargoes, from the 
dangers of the fea. _ 
The attention paid to the W of Eng- 
land, and the impediments thrown in the way of ſuch 
branches of trade as interfered with the wholeſome 
plan of policy then adopted, occaſioned a great alarm 
— the Neth 1 The Flemings had long 
ted by the negligence and falſe politics which had 
inded the eyes of the Engliſh to their natural advan- 
tages. Out of reſentment of the reſtrictions thrown 
on the trade to the Netherlands, Philip II. of Spain, 
hibited all his ſubjects from ning with the Eng- 
iſh at Embden, thinking there e to compel Queen 
Elizabeth to renounce -% meaſures which ſhe had 
adopted; but the firmneſs with which ſhe adhered to 
her ſes baffled all oppoſition ; and the intereſt 
of the Netherlands called fo loudly for a re-eftabliſh- 
ment of a good underſtanding with England, that the 
haughty Spaniard found it neceſſary to revoke all his 
| Prohibitions, and invite the Englifh to a renewal of 
their commerce with his ſubjects. 
A mine of pure copper was, in this reign, diſco- 
vered in the county of Cumberland. At the fame 
was found great plenty of the ſtone called lapis calami- 
naris, ſo neceſſary for turning copper into braſs. Grain 
was, at this time, permitted to be exported, which 
ſerved greatly to whet the induſtry of the yeomanry: 
| 8 were therefore broke up, which before had 
| hain uncultivated. Bot this . was ſoon after 
revoked. 
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The firſt voyage made from England to the coaſt 


of Guinea, for the purchaſe of flaves, of which any 


traces now remain, was undertaken in the year 1562, 
by Mr. John Hawkins, with three ſhips. He pro- 
cured three hundred negroes, which he carried to Hiſ- 
paniola, and there exchanging them for the produc- 
tions of the 1ſland, returned to England the next year; 
having made a very advantageous voyage. In Octo- 
ber 1564, he failed from Plymouth, in a ſhip of ſeven 
hundred tons, accompanied by three other veſſels, on 
another voyage to the Guinea coaſt, and thence to the 
Spaniſh Weſt, Indies, where he traded to great advan- 
tage; and, after viſiting the port of Havannah, return- 
ed to England, through the gulph of Florida, in Sep- 
tember 1565, bringing with him a large cargo of 
rich commodities. Sir William Monſon-informs us, 
that one of the ſhips which went this voyage with 
(afterwards) Sir John Hawkins, was called-the Jeſus, 
and was built at Lubec; that it was the laſt foreign, 
built ſhip purchaſed by the queen, and was caſt away 
in the port of St. John Ulloa, in New Spain, in the 
next voyage in 1567. | 3 2 
In the year 1567 Sir Thomas Greſham, an eminent 
merchant of London, who, in the ſtyle of thoſe times, 
was called the queen's merchant, (becauſe he had the 
management of all her remittances, her money con- 
cerns with foreign. ſtates, and -the payment of her 
armies beyond a Lge Ia a building in London, for 
the daily public reſort of merchants, for tranſacting 
their public concerns with each other. The queen 


, would not have this place called, as in other countries, 


the Bourſe, but gave it the name of the Royal Ex- 
change. Upon its being finiſhed, the queen came in 
perſon, and proclaimed its name with the herald at 
arms. It was burnt down in the great conflagration, 
anno 1666, and ſoon rebuilt with much greater ſplen- 


dor, as it now appears. Before the erecting this build- 


ing there was a place in Lombard-ftreet, for the meet- 
; Nn 2 ing 
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ing of merchants; but the rapid increaſe of commerce 
had rendered it much too ſmall for the purpoſe. 

* The law again uſury, or the taking intereſt for 
money, which had paſſed in the reign of King 
Edward VI. was repealed, the legiſlature becoming 
now more enlightened. The mines of America had 
poured into Europe immenfe quantities of bullion ; 
ſipping, commerce,” and manufactures, were making 
rapid advances; and the Eaſt Indies were not, as yet, 

the yortex to ſwallow up the filver of Europe. The 

quantity of ſpecie muſt, of courſe, be greatly increa- 
ed, and be more than ſufficient for the purpores of 
commerce, or for the purchaſe of lands. Befides, 
money began now to be conſidered as an improveable 
poſſeſſion, as much as any ſpecies of merchandize, 
and the reaſonableneſs of improving it was acknow- 
ledged: an act was therefore paſſed, reviving that of 
Henry VIII. for eſtabliſhing the rate of intereſt at ten 

unds per cent. per annum, | 

In the year 1577 Drake failed on his voyage round 
the world. He entered the South Sea by the Straits 
of Magelhaen, with five ſhips and one hundred and 
fixty-four men; attacked and pillaged the Spaniſh 
ſettlement of St. Jago, on the coaſt of Chili, in South 
America; and fo ſecure were the Spaniards in this re- 
mote part of the world, that every thing fell. an eaſy 

y to his arms. He, at length, took a ſhip immenſely 
rich, called the Cacofogo. Bur ſoon after found him- 
ſelf reduced to only a Fn le ſhip, in which, however, 
all his treaſure was preſerved. To eſcape the Spa- 
niards on his return home, he determined to proceed 
to the Moluccas, or Spice Iſlands, and to return to 
Europe by the Cape of Good Hope, the route of 
the Portugueſe ſhips. He was obliged to ſail as far 
north on the South Sea, as che forty-eighth degree, to 
fall in with the trade winds: whilſt 8 this track, 
he arrived off the coaſt of California, the eountry be- 
yond which he named New Albion, ſetting up a Pig 
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and a plate, on which was inſcribed Queen Elizabeth's 
name, titles, &c. After enduring many hardſhips, 
and eſcaping many dangers, he arrived in England in 
November 1580. 533 9 
Drake was the firſt commander who eircumnaviga- 
ted the world in one continued voyage. Magelhaen we 
have ſeen fifty- eight years before, firſt ſailed acroſs 
the South Sea; thereby demonſtrably proving the or- 
bicular form of the terraqueous globe. He can, how - 
ever, be conſidered as the firſt man who went round 
the world, only from having, a few years before he ſet 
out on his ft expedition, proceeded from the Mo- 
lucca Iſlands to Portugal, the ſpace which remained 
to be traverſed by him at his death, in order to com- 
plete his circuit. 026.84 "DO. a” Io BURL 
Ihe perſevering ſpirit of the Engliſh was not to be 
ſhaken by the former unſucceſsful attempts which had 
been made to find a paſſage to China and the eaſt, 
without interfering with the Portugueſe, by paſſing 
the Cape of Good Hope ſouth- eaſtward; nor with 
Spain by going ſouth-weſtward, by the Straits'of Ma- 
gelhaen. As the Engliſh had already ineffectually at- 
tempted a paſſage by the north-eaſt, there ſeemed only 
the north-weſt paſſage to be explored, an attempt at 
which had been already made by Probiſher. To ſti- 
mulate the Engliſh to this undertaking, many treatiſes 
were publiſhed, founded on a very vague and roman- 
tic theory; but no one attempted, at that time, to ex- 
poſe its fallacy, and the national animoſity then pre- 
vailing againſt Spain, ſtrongly inclined England to 
undertake, with eagerneſs, any ſcheme that propoſed 
to leſſen the conſequence of that kingdom. Urged 
on by the prevailing humour of the times, Captain 
Frobiſher undertook a ſecond voyage in 1577, to de- 


termine this problem. He had one of the queen's 


own ſhips, and two barks, on-board of which were 


one hundred and forty perſons; but the 8 


proved as fruitleſs as the former one. He retu 
9 2 | home 
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home the ſame year, freighted with glittering ſtones 
and ſand, which he had procured on the northern ex- 
tremity of America, expecting it to yield a prodigious 
profit; but, to the great difappointment of the ad- 
yenturers, they were found to poſſeſs no intrinſic va- 
lue. However, the inefficacy of this voyage did not 
induce the queen to abandon her favourite acquiſition, 
Frobiſher, the next year, was ſent out a third time, 
and returned without making any other diſcoveries 
than ſuch as ſerved to amuſe the idle and ſatisfy the 
ignorant. 5 | 
The firſt public treaty made by Queen Elizabeth 
with the ſtates-general of the newly-united provinces, 


on their revolt from Spain, was dated at Bruſſels, 


January 7, 1578, and is preſerved in Rymer's Fæ- 
dera. The next year, at a general meeting of the 
ſtates at Utrecht, a ſolemn compact was entered into 
to defend each other, as one body; and, with united 
conſent, to adviſe of peace, war, taxes, &c. and alſo to 
ſupport liberty of conſcience. From this union the 
| moſt potent republic aroſe, in a few years, which the 
world had ever beheld, fince the exiſtence of ancient 
Rome; and, conſidered in a commercial and maritime 
light, the greateſt that ever was on earth. In thirty 
years from its firſt eſtabliſhment, it gained a footing in 
Flanders, by maſtering the ftrong and important town 
and port of Sluyce, with Hulft, &c. It allo totally de- 
ſtroyed the trade of the flouriſhing city of Antwerp: 
poſſeſſed itſelf of the ſtrong forts of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
— and other ſtrong holds on the Maeſe and 
Rhine, &c. Not exhauſted by theſe vaſt enterpriſes, 
the Dutch found themſelves enabled to attack and an- 
noy their enemy's ports; and, ſo far were they from 
finking under the expence attending ſo heavy a war, 
that the government grew rich as well as potent, 
Facts, fo incredible in themſelves, would never gain 
credit with poſterity, if they were not ſupported by 
the moſt irrefragable teſtimony. Such is the omnipo- 
tence 
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tence of commerce, induſtry, and parſimony ! Theſe 
are the happy conſequences when public ſpirit prevails 
in every rank of the commꝝnity: when the public re- 
venue is carefully applied to the purpoſes of the ſtate, 
and firmneſs executes the plans which wiſdom forms. 

Soon after this memorable period, the induſtrious 
and parſimonious traders of theſe united ſtates puſhed 
into a conſiderable ſhare of the commerce carried on 


with the ſeveral parts of Europe, by which England 


was ſupplanted at ſome foreign markets; yet the great 
acceſſion of the fugitive Walloons into this country 
about the ſame time, whereby the old Engliſh drapery 
was ſo-greatly improved, and ſeveral new and valuable 
manufactures introduced, more than compenſated for 
the loſs which our commerce ſuſtained by Holland. 
The fiſheries which the Dutch engaged in were ſo ex- 
tenfive, that they were enabled to ſupply almoſt the 
whole world with the produce of the ocean. Theit 
Eaſt-India trade was, as it were, coeval with their own 
independence, and, from the firft, brought in immenſe |, 
profits. In ſhort, the Dutch left no corner of the 
world unexplored, to derive from thence new ſources 
of wealth. By which means Amſterdam ſoon became, 
what it Mill is, the immenſe magazine, or ſtaple, for 
almoſt all the productions of the univerſe. 
The Engliſh Ruſſia company, in dhe year 1580, 
ſent - out Pett and Jackman, with two barks, to at- 
tempt a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the Straits of 
Waygatz and Nova-Zembla. After many perils and 
difficulties, from the ice and intenſe cold, one of them 
returned home unſucceſsful, but the other was never 
heard of more. | 

The provinces of Zealand and Holland were now 
delivered from the Spaniſh bondage, and were grow- 
ing confiderable by their maritime power : this, how- 
ever, produced a bad effect on the diſpoſition of the 


common people, who committed great outrages at ſea, 


and particularly on Engliſh ſhips. Unmindful of the 
ſeryices 
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ſervices which had been rendered them, they juſtified 


their piracies under a pretence, that a correſpondence 
was maintained by the Engliſh with the inhabitants of 
Dunkirk, with whom they were at war. At firſt their 
hoſtilities were exerciſed only on ſuch veſſels as were 
bound to that port ; but, growing bolder through im- 
punity, their inſolence roſe to ſuch an height, that the 
queen ſent out Mr. Holſtock, her comptroller of the 
navy, with a ſmall ſquadron, who quickly drove the 
Dutch frigates into their harbours, and ſent two hun- 
dred of their ſeamen to priſon. The queen, not ſatis- 
fied with this puniſhment, ſent Sir William Winter, 
and Robert Beele, Eſq. to demand reſtitution of the 
goods taken from her ſubjects; which, however, they 
did not obtain; on this account the Dutch factors, re- 
ſiding in England, ſuffered very ſeverely: but the re- 
fugees of all nations, who had fled hither for the ſake 
of religion, were not only hoſpitably received, but ob- 
tained various privileges to invite their ſtay, and to fix 
in this country the manufactures in which they had 
laboured when at home. The French and Spaniards, 
who could not but be ſenſible of the advantages this 
nation derived, and the loſs which they themſelves ſuf- 
fered, by the migration of their artificers, enacted ſeve - 
ral laws to prevent this evil, which operated, as oppreſ- 
ſive acts generally do, to the increaſing the mikchier 


they were deſigned to prevent. Even that natural 


* 


attachment and preference to one's native country, 
which is inherent in every breaſt, was extinguiſhed by 
the cruelties which they had ſuffered. 

The queen, in the year 1582, granted a charter to 
certain merchants, giving an excluſive trade to Tur- 
key, guarded with many reſervations in favour of the 
crown. With the firſt factors that went out from 
England, to eſtabliſh this trade, Hakluyt, to whom 
the world is much indebted for. the, earlieſt and beſt 
information concerning geographical and commercial 
matters, ſent inſtructions to enquire into the 7 of 
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dying the tuff of Turkey, and into the art of dying; 
and what of thoſe drugs which are there uſed for dy- 
ing might be cultivated in England. In order that 
they might exert themſelves in making theſe reſeatch- 
es, he inſtances the advantages that then had been de- 
rived to England, by bringing into the kingdom trees, 
plants, roots, &c. of foreign growth, which have 
thriven well, and been highly beneficial; as thoſe in- 
ſtances of tranſplantation are very curious, we ſhall 
tranſcribe them for the information of our readers. 
te Saffron was firſt brought into England by a pil- 

im; and alſo woad, originally from Thoulouſe in 
Ae The damaſk roſe by Dr. Linacre, phy- 
— 
about 1532. The artichoke in King Henry VIII's 
time. Afterwards the muſk roſe, and ſeveral forts of 
plumbs by Thomas lord Cromwell from Italy. The 
apricot by King Henry VIIPs French gardener. [No 
mention is made of peaches or nectarines, ſo that we 
may conclude they were of later date.] In 1578, from 
Vienna in Auſtria, divers kinds of flowers called tu- 
lipas ; from Zante, in the Levant, the plant that bears 
the coren, and, although it brings not fruit to perfec- 
tion, yet it may ſerve for pleaſure and for ſome uſe. 
[This ſhews it was but then juſt introduced. ] Many 
other things have been brought in that have degene- 
rated, by reaſon of the cold climate: ſome things 
brought in have, through negligence, been loſt : and 
Archbiſhop Grindal brought the tamariſk plant from 
Germany, and many people have received great health 
by this plant.” 5 
Queen Elizabeth having granted a patent to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, (half brother to Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh, ) for new diſcoveries weſtward; he made three 
voyages thither: the two firſt, in 1578 and 1579, were 
attended with no advantages. In 1583, he failed on 
his third voyage from Plymouth, with five ſhips, and 
at Newfoundland was aſſiſted by the Engliſh fiſhing- 
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ſnips there in taking poſſeſſion of that iſland for him- 
alt under the crown of England. He had carried 


with him many artificers, with toys, &c. for traffic. 


Here he erected the ſtandard of England, and granted 
leaſes to many perſons for ſtages to cure their fiſh ; the 
Portugueſe, French, and Spaniſh, ſhips' crews agreeing 
thereto., He thence failed to Cape Breton, and to the 
coaſt of the continent of North America, where he loſt 
one of his ſhips. Meeting with many other diſaſters, he 
returned homeward, but was loſt in a ſtorm, all on- 
board his ſhip periſhing : only one out of the five ſhips 
got ſafe back to Falmouth, Mr. Walter, afterwards 
Sir Walter Raleigh, then a young man, was deeply 
engaged in this project. 

In the ſame year Adrian Gilbert obtained the queen's 
patent for five years, for attempting the diſcovery of a 
north-weſt paſſage to China, by the title of The Col- 
leagues of the Fellowſhip for the Diſcovery of the 
North-weſt Paſſage :. which ſcheme came to nothing. 

A charter was granted by Queen Elizabeth, to a 
ſociety of merchants and gentlemen, to make diſcove- 
ries in America; Mr. Walter, above-named, ſet on 
foot this undertaking, and Amidas and Barlow, with 
two veſſels, were fitted out for the purpoſe: they ſailed 
ſo much to the ſouthward as to enter the gulph of 
Florida, and, coaſting it northward, anchored in a bay 
of what 1s now called Virginia, They brought home 
ſome pearls and tobacco, the firſt of the latter that had 
been ſeen in England. Either the queen, or Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, gave the country the name of Virginia. 


Hereupon a patent was granted to Raleigh, for the 


ſſeſſing of ſuch remote heathen lands, not then in- 
bited by Chriſtians, as they ſhould diſcover in fix 
years, the property in which veſted in them' for ever, 
with a reſervation to the crown of a fifth part of all 
gold and filver ore found therein. 1 
Among the many voyages undertaken for the pur- 
poſe of diſcovery, which this reign produced, was _ 
TER 2 AT y 
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by Mr. Thomas Fenton, who failed in May 1582, 
'with three ſhips and a bark. He was employed by 
government in this voyage, and his inſtructions are 
preſerved in Hackluyt. _ By them he ap to have 
been directed to attempt the diſcovery of a north-weſt 
paſſage, by a new route; for he was to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope; from thence to the Eaſt Indies 
and the Molucca Iſlands; after which he was to croſs 
the great South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, and endeavour 
to trace a river, of which Drake only formed a con- 
jecture, when he anchored in a large bay in the coun- 
try which he called New Albion, and which was laid 
down about the forty-fifth degree of north latitude. 
Here it was ſuppoſed that a paſſage might be found 
quite through the northern parts of America, and 
thereby a communication be formed with the Atlantic 
Ocean; but, by ſome means or other, this voyage took 
a different direction, and was attended with nothing of 
any national importance. 

The year 1585 was rendered remarkable by the 
total deſtruction of the famous city of Antwerp, the 
moſt flouriſhing commercial city in the world, by the 
Duke of Parma. Three thouſand of its miſerable in- 
habitants fell by the ſword; fifteen hundred were either 
burnt or trodden to death ; and as many drowned in 
the Scheld. The fury of Spaniſh bigotry, and arbi- 

power, diſſeminated the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the Netherlands among moſt of the countries 
of Europe weſt and north of the Mediterranean Sea. 
England received, in great numbers, the merchants 
and workmen concerned in filks, damaſks, and taffa- 
ties; and in baiſes, ſays, ſerges, ſtockings; and it 
would have yet been more peopled on this diſperſion, 
if foreign merchants had not been ſubject to pay double 
duties on their merchandize, and foreign artificers ex- 
cluded from the immunities of natural- born ſubjects. 

The fame year the aſſembly of the Seven United 
Provinces ſent deputies to 1 Elizabeth, requeſt ing 
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her to take them under her protection, or elſe to grant 
them ſufficient aid, during their war with the King of 
Spain. The queen refuſed to be their ſovereign, but 
ſent to their aſſiſtance the Earl of Leiceſter, with an 
army of five thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe: 
- which nobleman gave great diſguſt to the Hollanders, 
by his imperious carriage; and, by his imprudence and 
incapacity, gave the Duke of Parma, the Spaniſh ge- 
' neral, conſiderable advantages over the confederacy, 
which he was too able a general not to improve. 

Captain John Davis firſt failed into the Straits of 
North America, which now. bear his name; and re- 
turned home, without having made any uſeful diſco- 
very. The uſe of the harpoon, for killing whales, 
was not then known ; ſo that his voyage procured him 
no advantages from that fiſhery. 

The ſecond circumnavigation of the world, made 
in one continued voyage, was performed by another 
Engliſhman, Mr. Thomas Cavendiſh, at his own ex- 
; pence, and was effected in two years and two months, 

He entered the South Sea by the Straits of Magel- 
haen, with three ſhips, two of which he loſt afterwards 
on the voyage. He followed the ſame track with 
Drake, proceeding along the weſtern coaſt of all South 
America; and, in his progreſs, greatly annoyed the 
Spaniſh ſettlements: a rich Spaniſh ſhip from the 
Manillas likewiſe fell into his hands. As the object 
of both theſe voyages was to harraſs the Spaniards, 
and make prize of their ſilver treaſures, no raphi- 
cal or ſcientific purpoſes were anſwered thereby. Theſe 
lohg voyages were found ſo pernicious to the ſeamen, 
an inveterate ſcurvy, that marine peſtilenee, ſweeping 
them off in great numbers, that no Engliſh ſhips are 
known to have viſited the South Sea from this time 
until Queen Anne's reign, when, on the breaking out 
of a war with Spain, two privateers from Briſtol failed 
on that diſtant and perilous Ration, 5 
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From Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts (printed 
in the third volume of Churchill's Collection of Voy- 
es) we learn, that the then famous and adventurous 


Earl of Cumberland was the firſt Engliſh ſubject that 


built a ſhip ſo large as eight hundred tons burden; 


which he employed, with ſome other ſhips, 1n an ex- 
edition, at his own private expence, againſt Spain. 

The ſeveral trials 2 a north-weſt paſſage to China, 
by Hudſon's and Davis's Straits, and of a north-eaſt 
paſſage thither, either to the north of Nova Zembla, 
or elſe between it and the main land of Ruſſia, through 
the Straits of Waygatz; alſo the annual voyages to 
Archangel; had ſo accuſtomed the Engliſh to thoſe 
boiſterous ſeas, that ſome of the company trading to 
Ruſſia at this time ſet on foot a fiſhery for whales, 
which was now become an object of commercial re- 
gard, from the fins of that fiſh being made uſe of in 
women's ſtays. | | 
The German merchants of the Steel- yard were now 
conſidered as the rivals of the Engliſh merchants, the 
latter being united under the name of Merchant-ad- 
venturers: 'accordingly great jealoufies prevailed be- 
tween thoſe two bodies. The Hanſe-towns had fo 
much influence in the German court, their views be- 
ing ſeconded by the Spaniſh miniſter, as to procure 
the expulſion of the Engliſh merchants aut of Germa- 
ny. As a retaliation for this injury, the queen di- 
rected the lord-mayor and ſheriffs of London, to ſhut 
up the houſe inhabited by the merchants of the Hanſe- 
towns at the Steel-yard ; and likewiſe publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, enjoining all the Germans there, and ev 
where throughout England, to quit the kingdom on 
the ſame day that the Engliſh were obliged to leave 
Staden. From this time, the place called the Steel- 
yard has been appropriated to other purpoſes. 

A charter was granted in the year 1600, to Geo 
earl of Cumberland, and two hundred and fifteen 
knights, aldermen, and merchants, to trade to the Eaſt 
1 Indies; 
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Indies ; which company's ſhips, on their firſt voyage, 
when home ward bound, took poſſeſſion of the Iſland 
of St. Helena, then uninhabited, but well ſtocked with 
goats, hogs, and poultry, by the Portugueſe, who 
made it an occaſional place of reſort. This rocky 
iſland the Engliſh planted and fortified, and held it, 
- undifturbed, for ſeventy-three years. This firſt voyage 
was undertaken in February, 1601, by Captain James 
Lancaſter, with five ſhips, from one hundred and thir- 
ty to fix hundred tons burden, having four hundred 
and eighty ſailors on-board. He touched at Achen, 
and eftabliſhed an Engliſh trade through the Indies. 
Returning to Europe, the ſhip he was aboard, named 
the Dragon, loſt her rudder, and received other da- 
mage, after it had left the Cape of Good Hope. Ano- 
ther ſhip, named the Hector, being ſtill in company, 
by his firmneſs and care he reached St. Helena, where 


he put his ſhip in a condition to proceed on her voyage, 


and arrived in 'the Downs the 11th of September, 
1603. By this ſucceſsful voyage, he acquired a hand- 
ſome fortune, and lived for many years in affluence. 
About the year 1603, the Engliſh Eaſt- India Com- 
any firſt ſettled a factory at Surat, on the coaſt of 
Malabar in the Eaſt Indies. 8 
This charter was not clogged with ſo many reſer- 
vations to the crown as that granted in 1582 to the 
Turkey company. It was, however, expreſsly men- 
tioned, that in cafe the charter ſhould hereafter appear 
to be unprofitable to the crown and realm, then, upon 
two years notice to the company, it ſhould ceaſe and 
determine; but, if otherwiſe, the queen therein pro- 
miſed, at the end of fifteen years, upon the company's 
ſuit, to grant them a new charter for fifteen years 
longer. This is the very ſame Eaſt-India Company, 
which, through many viciſſitudes, ſubſiſted, under the 
ſame denomination, till the year 1708, when it was 
abſorbed by the preſent united company of merchants 
trading to the Eaſt Indies, - n 


The 
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The Eaſt- India Company fo formed, raiſed acapital 


of ſeventy-two thouſand pounds, but not on one joint 
ſtock, or common capital, as in ſucceeding times; 
there being no joint ſtock in this company till the 
year 1613. They went on in a method of ſundry 
copartnerſhips, and ſmaller ſtocks. On the firſt eſta» 
bliſhment of this trade, many objections were loudly 
urged againſt it, which were circumſtantially anſwered, 
One great obje& propoſed by it was, the ſupplying 
the kingdom with ſpices from the countries which 
produced them ; whereas they were before procured 
by the way of Turkey. The interference of this 
branch of trade with the Turkey Company, was, pro+ 
bably, the principal cauſe of theſe clamours. 0 

As foreign commerce now increaſed very rapidly in 
England, an act of parliament was paſſed for awarding 


commiſſions to hear and determine policies of aſſu- 


rance made among merchants; by the preamble to 
which it appears, that it had been, time out of mind, 
an uſage among merchants, when they make any great 
adventure, to give ſome conſideration of money to 
other perſons, to have from them aſſurance made of 
their goods, merchandize, ſhips, and things adven- 
tured, at ſuch rates as the parties agree : which courſe 
of dealing is commonly called a policy of aſſurance, or 
inſurance, of ſhips and merchandize on the ſeas, and is 
of great antiquity, even ſo far back as the reign of the 
emperor Claudius Ceſar. 

In the year 1601 Captain William Parker was fitted 
out, by ſome private adventurers, to cruiſe againſt the 
Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. He had two ſhips, and 
about two hundred and thirty men. He reduced St. 
Vincent's, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands; then failed 
to the coaſt of America, took the town of Le Ranche- 
ria, in the iſland of Cubagua, on the coaſt of Terra 


Firma. He proceeded next to Porto Bello, and en- 


tering the harbour by moonlight met with no reſiſt- 


ance from the fort. He then attacked the place by 


ſurprize, 
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ſurprize, which, after an obſtinate defence, he carried 
by affault. His moderation and generoſity to the 
Spaniards, after he had made himſelf maſter of the 
place, deſerves to be recorded; particularly as they do 
not often occur in the naval or military tranſactions of 
theſe times. Don Pedro Melendez, the governor, he 
ſet at liberty out of reſpect to his brave defence of the 
place ; the town he ſpared, and, on quitting it, ſet the 
arriſon at liberty. | ES) 
In the laſt. year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, ano- 
ther expedition was ſet on foot againſt the coaſts of 
Spain; the command of which was given to Sir Ri- 
chard Leviſon, and Sir William Monſon, Their fir 
attempt was made againſt the Spaniſh flota, but with- 
out effect: they then aſſailed the harbour of Cezimbra, 
where a number of Spaniſh ſhips lay, two of which 
they deſtroyed: they made prize of a rich carrack, 
worth a million of ducats. Eight large ſhips found 
means to eſcape out of the harbour, ſeven of which 
were deſtroyed by Sir Robert Manſel, near Dover. 
The queen cloſed her long and glorious reign with 
the entire reduction of Ireland. During her reign 
ſhe ſent over more men, and' employed more trea- 
ſare, in the reduction of that kingdom, than all her 
predeceſſors. . 5 


State of the Britiſh Army to this 7. ime, with the Modes 
| of Attack. and Defence. 4 


As the ſoldiers who compoſed our ancient armies 
were not always clothed by government, it ſeems pro- 
bable they had not any regular uniform: very little 
reſpecting ſoldiers' clothes occurs in hiſtory or the re- 
cords of early date; in ſeveral writs commanding the 
ſheriffs to aſſemble the forces of their counties, the 
ſoldiers are directed to come clothed with a ſuit, but 
no particular direction is given, either as to its make 


or colour. Indeed their armour ſeems to have pe 
| the 
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the chief part of the military dreſs of thoſe times; and 
this was the ſoldiers own property, kept either -in 
conſequence of their feudal tenures, or provided in 
obedience to the ſtatute of Wincheſter, or that of 
Queen Mary, by which it was ſuperſeded, It how- 
ever, appears, that government ſometimes clothed the 
troops, of which Rymer affords us an inſtance in the 
year 1337, Iith of King Edward III. where that king 
having ordered a thouſand men to be raiſed and train- 
ed with lances, five hundred in North Wales and five 
hundred in South Wales, he alſo directed the cham- 
berlains of North and South Wales to purchaſe a 


ſufficient quantity of cloth for making one ſuit for each 


man, confiſting of a tunic and mantle, the coſt of which 
ſhould be allowed in their accounts at the treaſury. - 
After the practice of furniſhing: ſoldiers by inden- 
ture took place, it ſeems, that the captains uſed to ſtop 
part of the ſoldiers pay, to purchaſe neceſſaries for 
them, and alſo for other purpoſes; this being com- 
plained of, an act of parliament was paſſed in the 18th 
of Henry VI. (chap 18.) wherein captains were for- 
bidden to ſtop any part of a ſoldier's pay, except for 
his clothing: © that is to ſay, if he was waged for half 

a year, ten ſhillings a gown for a gentleman, and fix 
ſhillings and eight pence for a yeoman, upon pain of 
twenty pounds for every ſpear, and ten pounds for a 
bow, to the king; a ſpear was the weapon carried by 
a gentleman, a bow by a yeoman; whence the ſoldiers 
of thoſe times, as at preſent, were denominated from 
the weapons with which they were armed, 

Before this time ſoldiers were diſtinguiſhed by bad- 
ges, of their leaders arms, ſimilar to thoſe now worn 
by watermen. At the battle of St. Alban's the army 
of the queen of Henry VI. and the Earl of Warwick, 
as well as that of the Duke of York, were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by badges; a miſtake concerning them gave. the 
victory to the latter. Beſides theſe badges, the ſoldiers 


of thoſe times frequently wore diſtinguiſning ſcarves. 
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A. D. 1512, 4th of Henry VIII. that king having if- 

ſued his commiſſion to the Earl of — "0 

raiſe an army to oppoſe an invaſion threatened b the 
French, give Him the following direction: © And ye 
then to delyver, for us, and in our name, to every of 


dur ſubjects ſo retayned in your company, ſuche bad- 


ges, tokyns, or lyveres to were, as by you ſhall be 
dende moſt convenient for the ſame, which we wil 
they all were for the ſame purpoſe. 1 
A curious manuſcript in the college of arms con- 
tains the orders of the Duke of Norfolk to the con- 
ductor de fr of an army, raiſed the — * 
Henry VI clothing, which; accordin 
to our preſent args bard 2 
puddings or merry andrews than ſoldiers: it is 
y e « Furſt, every man ſowdyer to 
have a cote of ' blew clothe, after ſuche faſhion as all 
fotemens cotes be made here at London; to ſerve his 
majeftie in this jorney, and that the ſame be garded 


with redde clothe, or ſuch ſorte as others be made 


here. And the beſt ſene oe is, the beſt Wong 
men) to be trymmed after ſuch ſort as ſhall-pleaſe the 

captayne to deviſe. Every man to have a cap to be 
made to put his ſculle ar ſallete in, after ſuch "faſhion 


as I have deviſed.” The colour of the ſoldiers coats, 


notwithſtanding the quotation given above; ſeems ge- 
nerally to have baba Whine. er F- 


The badge here feems ſet aide. A A proclamation : 


in the fame book, ſigned J. Hertford, explains the 
diſtinction adopted in its place: My lord: lieute - 
nant doth farther ſtraytley charge and 3 that 
no man of this armye, nor any other reſortinge to the 
3 be he ſoldier, victualler, or other, do preſum af- 
| this proclamation to come within the circuit or 
eke of _ campe, oneles he have a red —_— 
garment, upon payne of 15 

_ dayes fanny and to be hte ordered 
* na : PF” 
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In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1584 the 
colour of the uniform was changed again; for 55 hav- 
ing cauſed an hundred men to be raiſed in Lancaſhire 
for the Iriſh: ſervice, a letter from the lords of the 
council to the ſheriff and juſtices of that county directs, 
« that befides the arms here ſpecified,” the ſoldiers 
ſhould be furniſhed with ſwords and daggers, likewiſe 


convenient doublets and hoſe, and alſo a caſſocke of 


ſome” matley or other ſadd grene coller, or ruſſet. 
Alſo « every ſouldier to have five ſnillings to provide a 


mantle in Ireland, befyds his livery coat, when he ſhall 


be there aryved. i Said | b bens 
This was the regulation for the clothing of the in- 
fantry : but we learn from the fame authority; that 


the uniform cloaks worn by the cavalry were red: their 


faſhion is deſcribed in a detail of the 'appointments of © 


the lanciers or horſemen, directed by Queen Elizabeth 


to be furniſhed by William Chalderton, biſhop of 
Chefter, and his clergy, in part of a thouſand launces, 
to be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Low Countries; 
«And for their apparell (fays the order), yt ſhal be 
convenient that you fee them furniſhed of redd clokes, 
lined; without ſleves, and of length to the knee, dub. 


lets; hoſe, hatts, boots, and all other neceſſarie appa- 


i 


rell for there bodies. | 


A very particular account of the clothing of the 


army employed in Ireland, A. D. 1599, is given by 
Sir John Harrington, herein the different articles are 
ſpecified, and the prices ſtopped for them weekly from 
the fubaltern officers and private ſoldiers, 
Under the article of ſummoning the defenſible men 
of the realm, may be placed ſome very extraordi 
writs,” iſſued in the reigns of King Edward Ill. a 


Richard II. directed to the archbiſhops and biſhops, 
direfting them to arm, array, and regiment, all the ab- 
bots, priors, monks, and other eecleſiaſtical pe | 


| what dioceſe ſoever, between the ages of 


* 


Ro ; 3 
| Pp2 Notwithſtanding 


— 
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Notwithſtanding theſe writs were at leaſt three or 
four times iſſued, hiſtory does not inform us that theſe 
reverend battalions were ever actually called forth un- 
der arms. Indeed many ſeemingly inſuperable obſtacles 
militated againſt it. Firſt, the immunities of the 
church, which would have been highly violated by 
making private ſoldiers of its members; next, many 
councils and canons, as well as the determinations of 
different popes, all concurred in prohibiting eecleſia- 
Ries to uſe any other ſword than that of the ſpirit, or 
by any means to ſpill human blood. Beſides, the very 
order directed an impoſſibility: how could a monk, 
who had no private property, purchaſe armour or 
weapons, had it even been lawful for him to make uſe of 


them. Beſides, ſuppoſing them aſſembled, armed, and 


regimented, it would have required a much greater 
time to render them in any degree fit for ſervice than 
the exigency of the cauſe for which they were aſſem- 
bled would admit. Perhaps, after all, theſe ſummonſes 
were iſſued rather with an intent to draw a commuta- 
| * from their treaſury, than to call them to the field. 
It ſeems extremely difficult to reconcile the practice of 
the ecclefiaſtics of ancient times with their principles 
and lawe, We eyery where read of biſhops ſerving 
in, and ſometimes commanding, armies; and frequent- 
1y-of their fighting, like private troopers, in the ranks 
of a ſquadron, and that not in eruſadoes or religious 
wars; at the ſame time canons, councils, and popes, 
unanimouſly forbid ecclefiaſtics of all degrees to uſe the 
ſword, or engage in any military operations. An in- 
ſtance of this is ſhewn in the caſe of Philip de Dreux, 
biſhop of Bevais; who, as Mathew Paris relates, be- 
ing taken priſoner by King Richard I. in complete ar- 
mur, wag confined. in priſon; the pope, interfering 
in his behalf, ſolicited his releaſe, under the title of his 
| ſon and the fon of the church: in anſwer ta which, the 
king ſent him the coat of mail, wherein the biſhop was 
taken, with the following queſtion, & Is this thy ſon's 
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coat or not?” to which the pope ingenuouſly an- 
ſwered, it was neither his ſon's coat, nor the coat f 
the ſon of the church; thereby diſavowing him, and 
declining to intereſt himſelf for an ecclefiaſtic ſo ima 
properly employed. This biſhop, in order to avoid 


offending the letter of the canon and other regulations; 
did not uſe a ſword, but fought with a mace, of which 
he made ſo powerful an uſe, that at the battle of B 
vines he beat down Longſword earl of Saliſbury; 
how he contrived to avoid the ſpilling of blood is not 

ſo evident, ſince it would be next to impoſſible to bent 
3 à man's brains without cauſing the prohibited 


„From the time of King Edward III. when it be- 


came cuſtomary for our kings to engage with their 
ſubjects, and other perſons; by indenture, to furniſh 
ſoldiers at certain wages, moſt of our armies conſiſted 

of ſtipendiary troops; ſuch was the army raiſed and 
commanded by the Biſhop: of Norwich, A. D. 1382, 
the 6th of Richard II. and in the army of the 16th 
Henry V. In France there were ſo many ftipendia- 

ries; that, in his orders to the captain of Rouen, they, 
and the ſoldiers, are ſeparately mentioned. The words 
ſoldier and ſtipendiary are etymologically the ſame; 
ſoldier is derived from ſolde, pay; and ſtipendiary 
from ſfipendium, wages or hire. Cuſtom, perhaps, 
made the difference; the firſt ſignifying one of the 
conſtitutional military, and ſtipendiary of the indented 
troops. As the agreement with the Biſhop of Nor- 
wich, reſpecting the army here alluded to, gave riſe 
to a very extraordinary military trial, the ſubſtance of 
that agreement, as extracted from the rolls of parlia- 
ment, is here laid before the reader. The Biſhop of 
Norwich, who had before made an offer for guarding 
the ſeas, now came before the king and parliament, 


and offered, if he would grant him the whole fifteenth; 
lately voted by the commons for carrying on the war, 
he would ſerve him in France for one whole year, 


2 with 


2 — . — 
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with two thouſand five hundred men at arms, and two 


thouſand five hundred archers, all well arrayed and 
mounted, of whom one thouſand men at arms, and 


the ſea fide, nithin araRg * ary the payment 
D money, Property .equipp y to. em- 
Hark for the ſuecour of = city of Gaunt, and the 
; _ of Flanders; he likewiſe undertook to pay the 
expence-of tranſporting this army, and all other inci- 
5 charges, for the due performance of. which, he 
offered to enter into ſufficient obligations. This pro- 
poſal appeared to the king and his patliament fair 


and advantageous; but, before it was accepted, the 


king deſired he and his council might be acquainted 


- What leaders the biſhop intended to procure for com- 
manding theſe troops, their numbers, and names, as it 

was well known, that, unleſs an army had gnod officers 
at its head, it would ſoon fall to anarchy and ruin. To 

— the biſhop anſwered, that, if it — the king to 

r ccept of his propoſals, he would employ ſame of the 

beſt captains in the land, his majeſty and the blood 

royal excepted, but that he would not give their 

names till he was fure of having a gran 

Pedition; on this it was aſked him, — deſired 


to have with him, to act as the king's lieutenant, as 


one was abſolutely neceſſary in ſo and weighty a 
| buſineſs, who ſhould have KAI cognizance of 
crimes, and to do other things neceſſary, which office 
never was to this time ed to a-prelate, or any 
man of haly church. The biſhop then affered to give 
the in writing, Fe . 
lords, out of whom he mi ght ſelect any one he thought 
beit qualified for that office, who, on his appointment, 
, 2 orders to obey him (the - biſhop) in all 
to the cruſade, and he, on his part, 
— 6 the lieutenant in all s rela- 
tive mis — y, and moreover, if within the 


4 r edlen de gen of Br: 
ſubmitted 


t of the ex- 


| caſe have the government and diſpoſition 


* 
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ſubmitted to Urban the true pope, 
withdraw the banner of the cruſade, and ſerve the king 
the remainder of the year with his ſtipulated number 
of men, under his own proper banner. This being ap- 
proved of by the king in parliament, the king granted 
his licence to all ſuch as choſe to accompany 
the biſhop in this expedition, the royal retinue and 
thoſe. of the great lords exc to leave the realm 
without moleſtation. The 'biſhop then delivered to 
the king the names of four perſons of his kingdom, 
from among whom he might chaſe his lieutenant ; this 
he did not do, for what reaſon is unknown; but 
„ that if the biſhop could not agree with any of 
the lords by him named, or ſome other ſufficient per- 
ſon; worthy to bear ſo high an office, he might in that 
| the army 
in all things. The biſhop however was very far from 
fulfilling his agreement, either with regard to the num- 
ber of troops or the time they were to ſerve; for which 
neglects he was brought to trial, and ſentenced to have 
his temporalities ſeized, and to be fined at the pleaſure 
of dhe king. 8 e 2 ts ati; * 
The ancient mode of quartering our troops in 
a great meaſure be ne Au the yy whe of 
war, and ſeems to have differed yery little-from that 
now in uſe, except that they were indiſcriminately 
quartered on all houſeholders. e . 
The king, or ſome officer authoriſed by him, yo 
directed the march of the army, or any part of it, iſ- 
ſued out his mandate to the chief civil magiſtrate of 
that diſtrict to which it was deſtined, requiring him to 
provide quarters and provifions for the occafion. In 
order to provide victuals for the army, it was ſome 
times ordered that no market ſhould be held in a num- 
ber of the neighbouring counties: many proclamations 
of this kind, temp. Edward III. are extant; and one of 
the 13th of Richard II. wherein it was directed that 
no markets ſhould be held in theſe ſeven ſhires, to 


wit, 


— 


he would furl and 


bo niſh; for that pur poſe. 
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7 in Rae nen Suſſex, 3 Wilts, Dor. Fe 
ſet, and Somerſetſhire; but that all victuals ſhould de * 
: — — to Portſmauth to the army where it lay wait- Je 

or tranſportation. On the approach of the army, L 

the marſnhal, who actedl as quarter- maſter general, at- * 
| _— by the chief tarbinger, thoſe: belonging to the th; 

different corps, and the harbingers of the great officers, 

went forwards, when the general quarters, being aſ- lea 

ſigned to the marſhal, were by him divided and deli- Re 

yered out of the regimental and other herbergers, all 

Whoſe names had been previouſly given in to the con- aa 

table and marſhal by their reſpective officers or lords; = 

| Whether the preſent form of billeting was then uſed, is Ts 
not certain, though it is moſt likely that it was, = 

- Rapin ſays, that William the Conqueror uartered ing 

7 all his troops upon the. monaſteries, and obliged 04 
the monks to find them in neceſſaries; by which means wb 

be maintained his army without any charge, and had as 
ſpies in all the religious houſes, ho watched po ac- mor 
tons of the monks: theſe houſes were, long after, thei 
charged with finding carts and horſes for eg carrying hd 
of the baggage of the army. and there are ſtill extant, nv 
many of the original returns from different monaſte- 
ries, ſtating the number of each they were able to fur. 


In the gth of Richard II. A.D. . 1385, ap order wa 
| ſen from the king and council, to all, mayors, &c. re- 
2 that having retained” William Drayton and 
with a certain number of men at arms 
| = 49. to ſet out for the town of Gaunt with all 
poſſible ſpeed; they the ſaid mayors, &c. were col 
manded to be aſſiſtant to certain ſervants appointed 1 
the ſaid Willam and Hugh to ſecure decent and ſi 
ficient quartets, at Dover, Sandwich, * 1 pon 
45 adjacent, ſuch as to them ſhall ſeem. moſt 
convenient for obtaining victuals and nec 
In the ꝛcth of the faid-king,'there is 2 
— of London, * him, that his 7 


being 


= 


83 5 . . 
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majeſty being informed, that Charles king of France, 
meditated an invaſion of this kingdom; he had or- 
dered his army to aſſemble as ſoon as paſſible, at 
London; and that he being deſirqus that his army 
and liege men may be lodged in the ſaid city, and that 
they may be accommodated with victuals for their 
money, had directed the herbergers of the different 
leaders, to meet the marſhal at a ſtreet called the 
Ropery, there to receive quarters from him: it was 
alſo ordered, that no herberger to any leader ſhould 


quarter any one by his own authority, without the war- 


rant of the marſhal, under pain of forfeiting his ar- 
mour and harneſs. Wt Ae 
The ſoldiers were forbidden (under pain of forfeit- 
ing all they could forfeit) to moleſt any victualler, or 
to take any proviſions without payment. No one to 
rob or pillage his quarters, on pain of life and members, 
and every other poſlible forfeiture. No victualler, ar- 
mourer, or dealer in horſes, to take greater prices for 
their goods, than before this time was uſually given, 
under pain of forfeiting the ſaid goods. Theſe ordi- 
nances were directed to be publicly proclaimed at all 
expedient places. A proclamation was alſo iſſued, for- 
bidding the raiſing the prices of horſes, armour, &c. 
perſons diſobeying this order, to be arreſted and im- 
priſoned till the king ſhould order their enlargement. 
It appears that the great officers of ſtate attendin 
our kings, had particular quarters aſſigned them and 
their retinue for life, as is inſtanced in Thomas earl 
of Dorſet, to whom Henry V. A. D. 1414, the ſe- 
cond year of his reign, aſſigned the town of Stratford 
Langthorn, with the pariſh of Ham in. Efſex, for life, 
for the herbergage of hismen-ſervants and horſes, whilſt 
attending the king at Weſtminſter; inſomuch, that 
the king's herbergers could not aſſign it to any other, 


nor take from thence graſs, hay, horſe, cart, catriages, 
nor other neceſſaries, during his ſtay there; always 
provided that the ſaid earl ſhould juſtly pay for all ſorts 
Vor. II. No. 334. a of 


| * 


— 
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of hay, horſes,” carts,” &c. taken for his uſe; in like 


manner, Canford and Poole, in Dorſetſhire, were grant- 
ed for the herbergage of the Earl of Saliſbury, whilſt 
attending the king in thoſe parte. 

la the year 1415, the third of Log Henry V. that 
king iſſued his commiſſion to John n and Wil. 
liam Enger, directing them to provide quarters at 
Plymouth and places adjacent, for John Tiptoft, knt. 
ſeneſchal of the duchy of Aquitaine, his men at arms, 
ſoldiers, and their horſes, who were to embark from 


tene for the ſaid duchy; and also 10 take and pro- 
vide victuals and other neceſſaries for them during 
their ſtay, to be promptly paid for with the money of 


the ſaid John; in this purveyance, the fees of the 
church to be excepted; the civil magiſtrates were here · 
in directed to be aſſiſtng. bs 
About the time of Henry VII. we meet with a re- 
gulation that ſomewhat reſpects quarters, this is a coat 
and condu&-money; the firſt was, as has before been 


obſerved, a ſpecies of clothing, probably for recruits ; 


the money for which was advanced by the county 


wherein they were raiſed, or ſuch other as was directed 


by the king or his privy council: conduct- money was 
an allowance for ſubſiſtence, to and from the army, 


according to the number of days the ſoldiers had to 
march: à day's march was ſometimes eſtimated at 


_ twelve and ſometimes at ſifteen miles: both the coat 


and conduct - money were occaſionally advanced by the 
different counties herein the troops were quartered, 


under the promiſe of being repaid by government. 


At what time cannon were firſt uſed in Europe is 
not clearly aſcertained: if we may credit John Barbour 


archdeacon of Aberdeen, King Edward HI. had artil- 


— 


C . 


lery in his firſt campaign againſt the Scotch, A. D. 


1327 : theſe the archdeacon calls Crakys of war: 
Father Daniel does not carry his claim in behalf of the 


French ſo high by ſome years, as he only, cites a re- 
cord preſerved in the Chamber of Accounts at Paris, 
n 833 n eto 


Frieder 


ſtrange, that none of our workmen attempted 
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to prove that the French had and uſed cannon in the 
ear 1338. Vilani, an Italian author, ſays, the Eng- 
iſn had cannon at the battle 3 1346: this, 


however, is not mentioned by Froiſſart, or any other 
of the many hiſtorians who have deſcribed that battle. 
Luigi Collado ſtates the introtluction of cannon to 
have taken place in 1366: and other authors ſay, that 
cannon was firſt uſed by the Venetians againſt the 
Genoeſe, in 1378. Theſe machines when firſt in- 
vented, were rather mortars than cannon, moſt of 
them having chambers: they were in general con- 
ſtructed of iron bars, ſoldered or welded together, and 
ſtrengthened with iron s: others were made of 
plates of iron rolled up and fortified with hoops of the 
ſame metal: of the firſt kind there are ſeveral remain · 
ing at Woolwich. One belonging to --- Pooley, eſq. in 
Suffolk: and another well known by the name of 


Mons Meg, now in the Tower, and alſo ſeveral of 
' thoſe hooped 


guns which were loaded by chambers 
fixed in at the breech; theſe are kept in a cellar at 
Peele, in the Ifle of Man: cannons, called alſo bom- 
bards, were at firſt chiefly made of hammered iron, 
but in proceſs of time many were caſt of that compo- 
ſition, named bell or gun metal: they were alſo ſome- 
times made of plates of iron and copper, with lead run 
between them: one of theſe ſort of guns was taken up 

on the coaſt of Ireland by a fiſherman, and is ſuppoſed 


to have belonged to the Spaniſh armada: another gun 
of this kind is kept in a before mentioned, in the 
Iſle of Man. | 8 f 


Although artillery ſeems to be ben uses from | 


the time of King Edward III. and purchaſed from a- 
broad by all our ſucceflive kings, it ſeems zely 
to caſt 


them, till the reign of King Henry VII. when in 


1521, according to Stowe, or 1535, (Camden ſays,) 


great braſs 0 ce, as cannon and culverins, were 
firſt caſt in England, by one John Owen, they for- 
5 nn ge > 0 ET: merly 


* 
* 


* 
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merly having been made in other countries: whether 
this man 10 not ſucceed, or died before the year 
1543, is not mentioned; but in that year, according 
to Stowe, the king employed two aliens as his gun- 
founders: his words are, The king, minding wars 
with France, made great preparations and proviſion, 
as well of munitions and artillery, as alſo of braſs ord- 
nance; amongſt which at that time, one Peter Bawd, 
. Frenchman born, a gun- founder, or maker of great 


- 


ordnance, and one other alien, called Peter Van Col- 


len, a gunſmith, both the king's feedmen, conferred 
together, deviſed, and cauſed to be made, certain mor- 
tar pieces, being at the mouth, from eleven inches, 
unto: nineteen inches wide; for the uſe whereof, the 


ſſnid Peter and Peter cauſed to be made certain hollow 


| ſhot of caſt yron, ſtuffed with fire-works or wild-fire; 
 Whereof the bigger ſort for the ſame had ſcrews of 
yron to receive a match to carry fire kindled, that the 
fire-work might be ſet on fire to break in ſmall pieces 
the ſame hollow ſhot; whereof the ſmalleſt piece hit- 
ting any man, would kill or ſpoil him; and, after the 
king's return from Bullen, the ſaid Peter Bawd by 
| himſelf, in the firſt year of Edward. VI. did alſo make 
certain ordnance of caſt yron of diverſe forts and forms, 

as fawconets, falcons, minions, ſakers, and other pie- 
ces. Chambered- pieces for throwing ſtones, called 


| . cannon-perriers, port-pieces, ſtock-fowlers, ſling- pie- 


ces, portingale- baſes, and murtherers, were about this 
time much uſed in ſmall forts; and on ſhip-board. 
King Henry VII. and his fon Henry VIII. took 
great pains to introduce the art of gunnery into this 
kingdom, and for that purpoſe both of them had a 

number of Flemiſh gunners in their daily pay. 
Ihe ancients ſeem to have had but very imperfect 
ideas of the benefit ariſing from that kind of mutual 
defence, which conſtitutes the very eſſence of our mo- 
dern fortification; their chief dependence appears to 
have been on the height and thickneſs of their 2 — 
- AE Bs Ec cy 
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they however found that when the enemy was cloſe 

| them, they. could not moleſt them by arrows, 

darts, or ſtones, unleſs by ſuch as they could let fall 
perpendicularly on their heads; hence the kind of de- 


fence, called a machiolation, was probably among the 
* firſt diſcoveries on that ſubject; they, however, ſoon 


found, that perſons who could not be ſeen from the 
main ramparts, might be ſeen, and ſhot or thrown at, 


from towers projecting beyond theſe walls; round towers 


were then conſtructed at ſmall diſtances one from the 
other, and portions of wall between them were built 
in a right line, ſo that the circle which was probably 
the original figure of moſt ancient towns was chan 
into a polygon; this, in ſome meaſure, remedied the 
evil complained of, but there ſtill remained parts f 
and near the tower which could not be ſeen; called 
dead angles; to remedy theſe, the towers were built 
ſquare, and ſometimes ſet with one of their angles in 
the angle of the wall; near as they were to the true 
ſhape, this contrivance did not do, till at length, ſome 
more lucky thought dictated the method of deſcribing 
the ſalient faces of the towers, by right lines drawn 
from the angles, made by the ſides. of the adjoinin 
towers, with the curtain or main wall; this „ 
the matter and left no ſpot unſeen or undefended by. 
the oppoſite towers; obvious as this is, round towers 
continued in uſe even ſo late as the reign of King 
Henry VIII. many of the forts and block - houſes built 
by that king for the defence of the coaſt, having towers 
of that form. e 
Jo obtain an accurate idea of an ancient fortreſs, 
let us conſider it from without. Fhe firſt work that 
preſented itſelf, was the bay les, a ſpace on the outſide 
of the ditch commonly ſurrounded by ſtrong palliſades 
and ſometimes by a low embattled. wall. Next the 
bayle was the ditch, foſs, graff, or mote, generally 


where it could be a wet one aud pretty deep: the | 


paſſage over it was by a drawbridge, frequently co- 
| | vered 
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vered by an advanced work, called a Barbican, ſome- 
times the barbican was beyond the ditch covering the 
| head of the drawbridge. The term barbican is till 
erved by the ruins-of different caftles: a ſmall 
e work covering the gate of Bodiham caſtle, in 
'  Suffex, is ſtill called the barbican. In towns and large 
' fortreſſes the barbicans were large and ſtrong, fre- 
_ quently having a ditch and-drawbridge of their own. 


The ontermoſt' walls enclofing towns or fortreſſes 


were commonly perpendicular, or had a very ſmall 
external talus, they were flanked by ſemi- circular, po- 
lygonal, or ſquare, towers, commonly about forty or fifty 
yards diſtant from each other; within were ſteps to 
mount the terre pleine of the walls or ramparts, which 
were always defended by an embattled or erenellated 
t. | 12 þ [4 ws. 7 CO MESSE 

Pepe grand entrance was moſtly through a gate 
flanked by two large and ftrong towers, with a pro- 

jection over the paſſage, called a machicolation, being 


a contrivance for letting fall great weights, ſcalding 


water, or melted led, on the heads of any aſſailants 
who might have got undiſcovered cloſe to the gate: 
further to ſecure the entrance there were commonly 
one or more tron portcullis's faſhioned like narrows, 
which were drawn up and let down by means of grooves 
cut in the ſtone. Beſides theſe, there were ſtrong 
wooden gates of enormous thickneſs, with a wicket, 
both ſecured by large bars and bolts of iron, and 
ſtrengthened with tron plates and large-headed nails 
driven at a ſmall diſtance from each other. 

On entering the outer gate the next part that pre- 
ſented itſelf was the outer ballium, or batley, ſeparated 
from the inner ballium by a ſtrong embattled wall and 
towered gate, here frequently in old caſtles we ſee 
large mounts of earth, probably erected as a fort of 
cavaliers in ſome former ſjege, to equal a moving tower, 
or command ſome diftant work of the befiegers. % 


Len 


Io the outer ballium joined 


them one or more wells. This k 
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where were commonly the houſes and barracks for the 
garriſon, the chapel, ſtables, and hoſpital: within this 
or at one corner of it, ſurrounded by a ditch, ſtood the 
keep or dungeon, generally a large. ſquare tower, 
flanked at its angles by ſmall turrets, having within 
was to our old 
fortreſſes, what the citadel is to modern ones, the laſt 
retreat or reduit of the garriſon. ict e 

The walls of theſe caſtles are generally of an im- 
moderate thickneſs. The governor's refidence was 
uſually in the ſecond or third ſtory from the ground. 


The tops of theſe keeps are ſurrounded by an embat- 
tled parapet, from whence there is a view over the ad- 


: 


jacent country. | 


In fortified towns the-coutworks and external walls 
were as has been mentioned, only that inftead of one 


they had ſeveral great gates beſides ſally-ports and poſ- 
terns: and a caſtle which in former times, citadel-like, 
was intended to keep the inhabitants in awe, as well as 


for defence againſt external enemies. In times of war 


or civil diſſention, the ftreets of towns, and narrow 


paſſes, were often defended by iron chains drawn a- 


croſs. them, charged with a number of ſpears, the 


points of which were preſented to an enemy, in the 


ſame manner as cannon from a platform. 
The infantry of this country, in earlier periods, were 
defenſively armed, with a kind of iron ſcull-cap, named 


a bacinet from its ſimilarity to a baſon, and a coarſe - 


leathern or linen doublet, ſtuffed with cotton or wool, 
called an acketon, or hoqueton, and ſometimes a jack. 


Such men as wanted theſe 1 were returned 


naked foot, and received 
chiefly uſed by the in- 


under the denomination o 
an inferior pay. The weapons 


fantry were the lance, ſword, and dagger, the giſarme, 
battle-ax, pole-ax, black or brown bill, mallet, morris- 
pike, halbert, and pike. The archers had the long 
and croſs bow, which, after the introduction of :fire- 


the inner ballium, 


arms, 


* 


* 
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oo arms, were mid; ſuperſeded by the hand- gun, har- 
quebuſs, muſket, caliver, and firelock, ; as was the pike 


by the bayonet. 
The giſarme is ſo variouſly deſeribed, that its form 


remains doubtful; it is, however; moſt probable, that 


it was ſomewhat of the bill kind. It is directed by 
the ſtatute of Wincheſter to be provided and kept oy 


perſons poſſeſſed of leſs than forty ſhillings land, and 


is deſcribed among the inferior WEAPONS. 


lemnly offered up at the altar, with the helmet, ſons: | 


Of the battle-ax there are various ſorts cmd; forms, 


| - ſome calculated for being uſed with one hand, and 
ſome with both; the latter were chiefly carried by the 


the foot, and were commonly put into the hands of 
ſtrong and active men. The battle-ax was alſo con- 
fidered as a royal weapon, and was borne as ſuch, at 
the funerals of Henry VII. and Queen. Mary, and fo- 


lets, and creſt. 
In a manuſcript account of the armour and wea 


in the different arſenals and armouries of this king- 


dom, taken in the firſt of Edward VI. among thoſe in 


the armoury at Weſtminſter, are four battle-axes par- 


cel gilt, with long ſmall ſtaves of braſſell, garniſhed 


with velvet and 9 — and green and filk ; theſe proba- 
bly were intended for the king, or ſome great officer. 


- Battle-axes are, as has been before obſerved, till car- 


© ried bythe gentlemen penſioners, the ene of the lord 


Enn of Ireland. 
The pole- ax differs very little from the —— ax, 


ecrcept in name, ſome derive its Naar from that 
uind of ax being much uſed in Po 
true name is the Poliſh ax; ſome. again deduce it 


from its ſuppoſed uſe, which was to ſtrike at the head 
or poll: and others ſay it is called a pole- ax, from 
being fixed on a long * It ſeems likely, that both 


battle · axes and pole - axes were latterly more uſed for 
the ſtate guards of princes and ed oy: 2 the 
3 3 of waer. | 


land, and fay, that its 


The 


uſuallye called the ſia 
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The black, or, as it is ſometimes called, the brown 


bill was a kind of halbert, the cutting part hooked like 
a woodman's bill, from the back of which projected a 
ſpike, and another at the head. The denomination of 
black or brown aroſe from its colour: the one from a 
black varniſh, with which this weapon was frequently 
covered, the other, from its being often brown with 
ruſt. Bills were not only borne by ſoldiers, but alſo 
by ſheriffs officers attending executions, and watchmen: 
with theſe it was no uncommon practice to chall the 


edges, which gave them the appearance of having 


been newly ground. 106 e een exhTH. 
In a manuſcript, written during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the duty of captains of halberts or bill- 
men is thus defined: . Captaines of halbarts or blacke 


billes, chiefleye thoſe halbartes bearinge corſeletts gard> 


inge the enſignes, wearinge ſwordes and daggers, me · 
tyteth more wages then others bearinge blacke bills, 
ter or execution of the bat 
taile, alwaies readie attentive to their enfignes; as 
well by ſecret commandements as hy ſounde of the 


dtomme, never to depart from the ſame till it bee 


broughte into ye place of good ſafetie 
In the armies of King Henry VIII. Mary, and Eli- 
zabeth, there were a great number of bill- men, 28 
may be ſeen in different accounts of the muſters of 
thoſe times. In an extract from the certificate: of muſ · 
ters for the county of Stafford, made A. D. 1569, 
11 Eliz. the pariſh of Tonxhall was thus divided: 
FPikemen 3, bilmen 5, harquebuz 9, unable men 
2 8 hundred men raiſ as ar 
1584, for the Iriſh ſervice, ei are, by the queen's 
letter to the ſheriff, 8 furniſhed with ca- 


hvers, forty with corſlets, forty with bows, and fortyß 


with halberts, or good black bills: beſides the arms 
here ſpeciſied, it was ordered that all the ſoldiers 
ſhould be furniſhed with ſwords and daggers. Bills 


vere alſo much uſed at ſea, as is ſnewn by the * | 


Vor, II. No. 34. RT 
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3 of that reign, where, under the article of 
. the F are 
De mell; maule, or mallet; of arms, was a weapon 
formerly: uſed by both the Engliſh and Scots. In the 
memorable combat fought in Bretagne, in the year 
wy between thirty champions on the part of the 
Iſh and oy 2 whore on that-of the French, 
one — the Eng _—_ Billefort, was 
._ - arined) a A 9 malle hing twenty-five 
pounds. Father Daniel, in his Mi ory _ the French 
Army, quotes the manuſcript memoirs of the Mar- 
de Fleurange, in the library of the King of 
France, to prove that the Engliſh archers til] uſed 
mallets in the time of Louis XI. who began his reign 
in the year 85 „and died in 1524. In the ancient 
poem of the Battle of Floddon, leaden mallets are ſe- 
veral times mentioned; from the deſcription there 
given, it ſeems as if the head of the mell was entirely 
of lead, hooped round at the ends with iron. 
Tbe mortris or Mooriſh pike was a weapon much 
a 1 by ſea and land: 
ſome derive its name from prince of Naſſau, 
whom they ſuppoſe the inventor of it; but this is 
| an ertor, as that weapon frequently occurs 
in deſeriptions of battles fought in the reign of Henry 
VIII. that of Floddon, which happened in 
the year (i $13; four years before Prince Maurice 
Was added, in the poem on that engagement, 
| i i called the Mooriſh Fs which. ſeems. to be . 


"The halbers — little from the bill, being 
like it conſtructed both for cutting and thruſting. 
The blade of a halbert confiſts' of three parts: the 
| > acted for and the flook or hook. * 
i in for or charging in battle ; e ſe- 
cond far 7 and te for pulling dow 
works: made of e VT mother 
+20 EF GVE Other 


8 the pope” 


half charged with their ſpears, 


. ledge of ſhooting; that every 
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called ſword - blade halberts, from the part deſigned 


for puſhing, being formed like the blade of a ſword. 


This weapon 1s faid to have been invented by the 
s guard of that country ſtill carry 
Monſieur de Belay, a French military writer, 
ſpeaks of it as a very late invention. I have been told 
by a Switzer, that the ancient manner of uſing this 
weapon was, to tell off the front rank of halberdiers al- 
ternately into puſners and ſtrikers; ſo that while hn, | 
the others ſtruck 

cut with the hatchets of their halberts. Halberts were 
commonly. borne by the of the great officers of 
the army, and alſo by a ſet of choſen men, — 


to protect the colours; at preſent they are only carried 


| by ſerjeants of the 3 companies in the infantry. 


The pike was a ſpecies of ſpear or lance, ſolely ap- N 
e try. In the form as laſt uſed it 
was of no +10, bl e deut was not yet 
—— 

To enden g of e it was enacted 


by a ſtatute of ti I of Henry VIIL that every man 
under the age of ſixty not labouring under ſome. bo- 
dily incapacity, eccleſiaſties and judges excepted, ſhould 
oe the exerciſe of ſhooting in the long bow, and keep 
in their poſſeſſion bows and arrows. That fathers, 
governors, and maſters, ſnould inſtruct and bring up 
their ſons and youths under their charge in the know- 
man having à boy or 
boys in his houſe, ſhould provide for each of them, of 
the age of ſeven years, and until he arrived to that of 
ſeventeen, a bow and two ſhafts, to induce him to 
learn and practiſe archery ; if a ſervant, the coſt of the 
bow and arrous might be deducted out of his wages ; 
and that after ſuch youth had arrived at his ſeventeenth 
Jour: he ſhould then buy, and conſtantly keep, = bow 
and four arrows. That if any parent or maſter, hav- 
mga 236; thy or youths under ſeventeen years of age, 
Rrz2 aud 
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ſhould ſuffer any one of them to want a bow and two W 

arrows for one month together, he ſhould for every on 

ſuch neglect forfeit fix ſhillings and eightpence, and fict 

every ſervant above ſeventeen years of age, and under th: 

fuxty, who received wages, neglecting to furniſh him- ye 
We. elf as here directed, for every default ſhould forfeit 3 
1 fix ſhillings and eightpence. Juſtices of aſſize of gaol 


delivery, juſtices of the peace, and ſtewards of franchi- 
ſes, leets, and law- days, had power to enquire reſpect- 
ng the obſervance of this law, and to puniſſi perſons 
wanting bows and arrows, as here directed. -. 

The prices of bows were occaſionally regulated by 
acts of parliament, from whence we learn, that the 
price of | bow-ſtaves had encreaſed from two pounds 

to twelve pounds the hundred, between the reigns of 
Edward HI. a and the eighth of Elizabeth, though this 
is ſaid to have been partly effected by the confederacy 
of the Lombards. In the reign of Edward III. the 
price of a painted bow was one ſhilling and fixpence, 1 
chat of a white bow one ſhilling ; #ſheaf — + 11999 if an 
<«_ acerata,”* or with ſteeled pointy m ſhilling and giv 
twopence, if non acerata, 8 ſhil- 2 
ling. In the 24th of Edward IV. no bowyer might MW tun 
_ fell a yew bow to any of the king's ſubjects for more tha 
than three ſhillings and fourpence, and in the 38th of qui 
Henry VIII. the price of a yew bow, for any perſon ver 


between the ages of ſeven and fourteen years, was not arre 
to exceed one ſhilling. The bowyers were beſides to diſt 
have hy them inferior bows of all prices from ſtxpence . 


„ e ee ee for 
called elk, to any of the king's ſubjects, was limited arrc 
to three ſhillings and fourpence. In the eighth of has 
Elizabeth, bows of foreign yew were directed to be our 
ſold for fix * on eightpence, the ſecond ſort at Art 
three ſhillings and fourpence, and the coarſe ſort, call- me! 
ed livery bows, at a price not exceeding. two ſhillings int 


aach, and bows of Engliſh: yew at the ſame.” A clauſe aa 
of a former act, directing the bowyers of London and afte 


- Weſtminſter a 


- 
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Weſtminſter to make four bows of different wood for 
one of yew, was repealed, with reſpect to thoſe arti- 
ficers dwelling in thoſe places, on their repreſentation 
that the citizens of London would purchafe none but 
yew bows. ® Re | | | 

Arrows were made of different kinds of wood, but, 
according to Roger Aſcham, aſh was the beſt; Their 
heads were of the: beſt iron, pointed with ſteel; for 


this purpoſe, the flooks of anchors were ſometimes 


uſed, Arrows were armed with iron heads of differ- 
ent forms and denominations ; ſome were barbed, 
which rendered it impoſſible to draw them forth from 


the wound, without laceration; they were feathered 


with part of a gooſe's wing. Arrows were reckoned 
by ſheaves; a ſheaf conſiſted of twenty-four arrows: 


they were carried in ã quiver, worn on the right fide, 


or at the back. This ſerved for the magazine; ar- 
mor immediate uſe were often worn in the gitdle. 

The force with which an arrow ſtruck an object at 
2 moderate diſtance, may be conceived from an inſtance 
way by King Edward Vin his journal, wherein he 
ays, that an hundred archers of his guard ſhot before 
him, two arrows each, and afterwards all together, 


that they ſhot at an inch board, which ſome pierced 


quite through, and ſtuck into the other board; di- 
vers pierced-it quite through with the heads of their 
rows, the boards being well - ſeaſoned timber: their 
diſtance from the mark is not mentioned. | 
In ancient times phials of combuſtible compoſition 


-for burning houſes or ſhips were fixed on the heads of 


arrows, and ſhot from long bows. Neade ſays, he | 
has knawn by experience, that an archer may ſhoot an 


ounce of fire-work upon an arrow twelve ſcore yards. 


Arrows with wild-fire, and arrows for fire-works, are 
mentioned among the ſtones at Newhaven and Berwick, 
in the firſt of Edward VI. ' Vox 


The bow maintained its place in our armies, long 


N 


after the introduction of fire · arms, and many expe- 


tienced 
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rienced ſoldiers have been advocates for its continu. 
ance, and even, in ſome caſes, preferred it to the 
muſket. The long bow might on ſome occaſions un- 
doubtedly at this time be uſed with great advantage, 
rticularly againſt cavalry: a few horſes wounded 
arrows left ſticking in them would probably be- 
come ſo unruly as to diſorder a whole ſquadron; be- 
fides, the ſight and whizzing of the arrows before the 
heads of thoſe horſes they did not hit, would keep 
them in a conſtant ſtate of terror and reſtiveneſs. Nor 
would a flight of arrows falling on a battalion of foot 
fail of a conſiderable effect, independent of the men 
they killed or wounded, as when ſhot with an elava- 
tion they would be viſible almoſt from the time they 
left the bow, and it would require a more than ordi- 
nary exertion of courage to refrain. from looking at 
them, and endeavouring by ſome movement to avoid 
them; this, by engroſſing the attention of the nen 
would prevent their acting with vigour againſt a bat- 
talion oppoſed to them; archers could act in the rear 
of = battalion of infantry, ind even of a ſquadron of 
eavalfrry. | 3 
To protect themſelves againſt the attacks of ca- 
valry, our archers carried each of them one or two 
long ſtakes, pointed at both ends, theſe they planted 
in the earth, ſloping before them, the points preſented 
the height of a horſe's breaſt. In the firſt of Edward 
VI. three hundred and fifty of theſe were in the ſtores 
of the town of Berwick, under the article of archers 
ſtakes; there were alſo at the ſame time eight bundles 
of archersꝰ ſtakes in Pontefract caſtle. Stakes of this 
kind were ordered by the Earl of Saliſbury, in the 
wars of Henry V. in France, ' © + 
Io the many laws, ordinances, and regulations, iſ- 
ſued for the ſupport of archery, may be added the in- 
titution of the Artillery Company, which was incorpo- 
rated by the patent of Henry VIII. in the year 1537, 
to Sir Chriſtopher Morris, knight, maſter of the ord- 
* ; | | nance, 


Fd 
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nance, Anthony Nevett and Peter Mewtes, gentle- 
men of the privy chamber, overſeers of the fraternity 
or guild of St. George, granting licence to them to be 
overſeers of the ſcience of artillery, videlicet, for long - 
bows, croſs- bows, and hand- guns; and the ſaid Sir : 
Chriſtopher Morris, Cornelys Johnſon, Anthony An- - 
thony, and Henry Johnſon, to be maſters and rulers of 
the ſaid ſcience of artillery, during their lives; and to 
them and their ſucceſſors for ever, being Engliſhmen 
or deniſons, and the king's ſervants, authority to 
eſtabliſh a perpetual fraternity or guild, and to admit 
all honeſt perſons whatſoever, as well ſtrangers as o- 
thers,” into a body corporate, having perpetual ſuc- 
ceflion, by the name of © Maſters, Rulers, and Com- 
monalty, of the Fraternity or Guild of Artillery of 
Long-bows, Croſs-bows, and Hand-guns,” with the 
uſual powers granted to corporations of purchaſing 
lands, and uſing a common ſeal. This ſociety mightele& 
four under matters, either Engliſh or ſtrangers, of good 
character, to overſce and govern the company, and to 


have the cuſtody of their property, real and perſonal ; 


theſe might be choſen annually, The fraternity were 
alſo authoriſed to exerciſe themſelves in ſhooting in 
long-bows, croſs- bows, and hand- guns, at all man- 


ner of marks and butts, and at the game of the popye- 


maye, and other game or games, as at the fewl and 


fowls, as well in the city of London and ſuburbs, as + 
in all other places whereſoever, within the realm of 


England, Ireland, Calais, and the marches of Wales, 


and elſew here, within the king's dominions, his foreſts, 


chaſes, and parks, without his eſpecial warrant reſerved 
and excepted, as alſo game of heron and pheaſant, 
wichin two miles of the royal manors, caſtles, and 


* 


— 


. 


| 
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of the fraternity ſhooting at a known and accuſtomed 
butt, having firſt pronounced or ſpoken the uſual word 
faſt, ſhould after that happen by miſchance to kill any 
paſſenger, he ſhould not ſuffer death, nor be impeach- 
ed, troubled, or impriſoned, ' for it. The patent was 
directed to be made out under the great ſeal, without 
the payment of any fees to the king, his heirs, or the 

 hanaper, and was paſſed the agth of Hen. VIII. 

What was the particular form of exerciſe uſed by 
the infantry in our ancient armies, is uncertain, nor is 
it mentioned in any books I have been able to find ; 
obably it was ſomewhat like that handed down to us 
lian, in which was practiſed the facings, open- 
ing, cloſing, and doubling, the ranks and files, coun- 
ter-marching and wheeling; indeed, it would be an 
abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that an army could ever have 
been led to the field uninſtructed in ſome uniform 
principles of movement, and handling their arms; 
and it is alſo certain, that the great number of various 
troops aſſembled at the cruſades, would tend to aſſi- 
mulate the tactics of the whole, as every nation would 
undoubtedly adopt the form of diſcipline moſt ap- 


ES proved of-in the army. 


From Camden we learn, that an innovation in our 


national military diſcipline then took place towards the 


latter end of the reign. of Queen Elizabeth, introduced 
by the officers who had ſerved in the Low Countries; 
this, it appears, was diſapproved of by many ancient 
- . commanders and ſoldiers, a circumſtance extremely 
natural, ſince they were thereby reduced from the rank 
of maſters or 0 to that of ſcholars ee 
a degradation to which it requires iloſophy to 
ſubmit; this innovation in Lab of - more 
general introduction of fire arms, and a conſequent de- 
_ creaſe of archers. + . 14 0 5 


I' be ancient enſigns were of different kinds, ſome 
wette to be fixed or planted, being too heavy to bo car- 


ned by one man; others: were attached. to different 
Y:3* . Y : ä p . Wy corps 
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corps. or perſons, and carried about with them: carry- 
ing a. banner or ſtandard in the day of battle, was al- 
ways conſidered as a poſt of honour, and in our hiſto- 
ries, we frequently meet with ſeveral inſtances of 
perſons rewarded with penſions for yaliantly perform- 
ing that duty: the office of the royal ſtandard- bearer 
was uſually granted for life, with a very large ſalary ; 
an entry in the wardrobe account gives a deſcription 
of ſome of the enſigns of King Edward I. which were 
thus charged; two with the arms of England, -one 
with thoſe of St. George, one with the arms of St, 
Edmond, and one with the arms of St, Edward; they 
were all fixed in lances. The different kinds of en- 
ſigns anciently in uſe, were ſtandards, banners, gui- 
dons, pennons, pencils, and bandcrolls, or camp co- 
lours. The ſtandards were originally Jarge flags fixed 
on the tops of towers, or other elevated places, -and, 
from their being ſtationary, were called ſtandards, 
though this term was afterwards given to-moveable 
enſigns, as at preſent to thoſe borne by the cavalry. 
Banners were ſmall, and of a ſquare. figure, ſome- 
what about the make and ſize of the ſtandards now 
borne by the horſe or dragoons; banners were borne 
before knights bannerets, whoſe arms were embrot+ 
dered on them. * 33 
Pennons were borne before knights batchelors, who 
brought a certain number of followers into the field; 
there are ſome inſtances of pennons being carried be- 
fore eſquires, but it was only thoſe poſſeſſed of certain 
eſtates or fiefs; the pennon was in figure and ſize like 
a banner, with the addition of a triangular point; they 
were charged with the armorial bearings of their owner ; 

on the performance of any gallant action by the knight 
and his followers, the pennon was converted into a 
banner by the king, or commander in chief, cutting 


= 


off the point, whereby the knight was raiſed to the 
degree F a Hanneret. Both knights and bannerets 
were böung t appear kat 4 at the head of a cer 
e r 
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cn number bf jen , where eren Pee 8 


vgs? Kong gth'of an army by the num- 
der ners nd bits, — * which it conſiſtec. 
The | wry 5 Wen to Markham, is inferior to 


the ſtan the Sa colour any commander of 
horſe can let 0 bs inhe field. It was generally of da- 
maſk fringed, and uſually three feet in breadth near 
the ſtaff, leffening by towards the bottom, 


where it was y a flit divided into two peaks. It was 


originally borne by the dragoons, and might be char- 
gend with the armorial Fa xm of Wh” ove The 
pencil was a ſmall ſtreamer 9984 to the end of a lance, 
and was adorned with the coat armour of the eſquire, 
dy whom it was carried, and ved him to point out 
in the day of battle. 
" Holy or ſacred banners were frequently catried into 
ts field by monks or other eccleſiaſtics, in order to 
inſpire a confidence in the troops, who were taught to 


eve, that the fairit, whoſe banner was then difplay- 


: ed, would intereſt himſelf in their behalf: thus, the 
fandard of St. Cuthbert wus carried with the umy of 
King Edward I. into Scotland, and with that of the 
| of Surrey to the batfle 'of Flodden-field, and 

ſeveral of the ſtandards there taken from the Scots 
were placed round the tomb of that ſaitit. . 

The colours of the foot, frequently by the old wri- 
ters ftyled enſigns, are ſquare, but larger than the 


banners or ſtandards of che horſe ; they are fixed on a 


a ſpear ; formerly there was a ſand of colours to 
FCvery company; they were in time of action | guarded 
by two rahks of hafbardiets. 

_- Baidcrolls are uſed to mark out the Bits ih, 2 


ent, they are ſmall Tquire, pi 
6k 5 Fates W 5 . al ur of 
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. il 9 for. ht, pregol of Cavals hy ths 


different maneyvres and duties in camp and garriſon; 
wherefors f cannot be doubted but it was uſed in our 
ancient anmies. 

'The common military inftruments of muſio were 
the trumpet, drum, fie, and horns of different kinds. 
Nan trumpet is of the moſt 8 antiquity, and 
requently occur in the res, as being uſed by 
the-Ifraclites, The Romans had both the firait and 
1 . 2 o both Kinds have 

n ſpund in different parts ng nerall 
eee 

in rope from t e Cru 3 

a king of kettle-drum, called the naccaire, is men- 
coped by Jiville in the Lie of 51, Luis 33 being 

The ſiſe is Gid to have been introduced by the 
Switzersz: Albert Purer, in one of his engrayings 
the ſaldiers of that nation, has repreſented a fifer. 

The ſide- drum, ſo called from being horne an the 
fide of the perſon who beats it, is too well known to 
require a deferiptien, It was anciently called the ta- 
þour, of. Which there is zn inſtance in Froidart, cap. 
147. Ihr it is keit. ee 9 

tended by à great number of trumpets and drums, 
when he mod kg entry into Calais n ä 

it by 8 long fiege. From an 1 ri - 
weg tht Gaging th gn of King Edward | 

anal Wi era, 4 
mong . e, ip 
the 19th year of his reign, there is the following en: 
4 54 Item, to One that played upon the dme 


g dizzy of che fiege of Boulogue, A. — | 

by by King Heap VII printed in Rymer, there js men- 
M's) mmers yiffleurs, 

the head of the king's army; and in the ho Nas 

© 


$ecpunt of the 3 * Brian 
: 3 drumſlades 
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drumſlades and fifers are charged. In the” lift of the 
army employed at St. Quintin s, trumpets and drums 
were appointed to the n the propor- 
tion of one trumpet to each trooꝑ of an hundred men, 


both heavy armed and light horſe; and a drum and a 


fife to each company of foot conſiſting of an hundred 
men. Beſides theſe trumpets, a drum and a fife made 
part of the ſuite or retinue of the great ofcers. 
Ihe captain general had two trumpets,” one drum, 
and one fife; the lieutenant general, one trumpet; the 
high mareſchal, one trumpet, one drum, and one fife; 
the captain general of the infantry ſix viffleurs, one 
drum, and one fife; and the maſter of the ordnance, 
one drum and one fife; from the appointment of vif- 
fleurs as diſtin& from the fife; it ſeems as if there was 
ſome difference between thoſe inſtruments, which are 
nerally conceived to be one and the ſume. In the 
cceeding reign drums and fifes ſeem to have been 
part of the military eſtabliſnment. The ear- piercing 
fife, and ſpirit-ſtirring drum, are mentioned by Shake- 
ſpear among the circumſtances of wars Aud in Ralph 
Smith's Military Collection the qualifications and du- 
ties of drummers and fifers are thus laid down: „ All 
captains muſt have dromes and phiphes, and men to 
the ſame, who ſhould be faithfull, ſecret, yngeni- 
ous, of able perſonage to uſe their inſtruments and 
office, of ſundrie language, for often tymes-they are 
ſent to parlie with their enemies, to ſummon their 
forts and towns, to reddeme and eonducte priſoners, 


and diverſe other meſſages, which of neoeſſitie require 


i es if ſuch dromers or phiphers ſhould fortune 
to fall into the hands of their enemies; no gift or force 
ſhould cauſe them to diſcloſe any ſecrete that' they 
know z they muſt often practiſe their inſtruments, 
teach the company their ſound of the march, allarme, 

approche, aſſalte, battell, retreat, ſkirmiſh, or any other 

alling dar of neceſſity ſhould be known,” * _ 
2 e n 4 
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The cavalry of our ancient Engliſh armies conſiſted 
of the knights, or men at arms, and hobilers ;*the 
men at arms derived that appellation from being com. 
letely armed, de cap-a-pie, or from head to foot. 
he defenſive armour of a man at arms, was a hau- 
berk of double mail, compoſed of ringlets of iron 
linked together like a net; this covered the body, and 
to it were joined a hood, breeches, ' ſtockings, and ſa- 
batons or ſhoes of the ſame conſtruction; the hands 
and arms are defended by gauntlets and ſleeves of 
mail.” In France'the hauberk was armour peculiarly 
appropriated' to perſons poſſeſſed of certain eſtates or 
ſeigneuries, called fiefs d*haubert,” and might not be 
worn by perſons of an inferior degree. Commonly 
under the hauberk, though ſometimes over it, was 
worn a looſe garment called a gambeſon, which de- 
ſcended as low as the knees, it was ſtuffed with wool 


or cotton, and quilted ; the uſe of it was to deaden 


the ſtrokes of the ſword or lance. ' By 'aftrap, hung 
aver the neck, the men at arms carried à ſhield made 
of wood, covered with leather, bound or ſtrengthened 
with iron or braſs, having handles on the inſide "for 
braſing it, which was the term then in uſe to expreſs 


the putting it over the left arm. Theſe ſhields were 
of a triangular form, pointed at the bottom, and a 


little convex in the direction of their breadth. The 
helmets worn by the men at arms were of - different 
forms: ſome conical or pyramidical, with a ſmall pro- 


jection, called a naſal, to defend the face from a tratiſs 
verſe ſtroke ; ſome cylindrical, covering the whole 
head down below the chin, with apertures for ſight 


and breath; and others in which the face was totally 


uncovered. Helmets with beavers and vizors do hot 

ſeem to have been in uſe, till the middle of the 14th 

century, about which time, the hauberk was exchanged 

by many of our men at arms, for plate armour, ſo 

_ called from being formed of plates of iron. On the 

Freſts of their helmets, kings frequently wore their 
i 4 ; | 


crowns, 


2 — depending on the 
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cone, earls and dukes: their coronets, cc 
other offiicers/ of rank either their armorial cogniſances, 
or any other device they thought proper; this was 
done to make them look larger and more terrible to 
their enemies, and to render themſelves conſpieuous to 
their officers and foldiers. - To this liſt of defenſive ar- 
mour may alſo be added the. war-ſaddle, whoſe arcon 
or bows of ſteel covered the rider as high as the navel. 
"* The knights of the three or four reigns next. ſuc- 
35 recding the conqu conquelt, commonly wore the pryck ſpur, 
which bad only a ſingle int, after which the rouelle 
or wheel ſpur came in Kah aſhion, ſome of theſe ales 
Were BUF: fix inches in diameter. 5 
Tbus enveloped, and loaded with ſuch a 5 of 
weighty incumbrances, it is by no means wonderful, 
that in the midſt of ſummer, in the heat, duſt, and 
preſs of an engagement; men at arms ſhould be ſuffo- 
cated in their armour, an event which we learn from 
hiſtory has ſometimes happened; beſides the inconve- 
mieney ariſing from the heat ; a man thus ſwathed u 
hke an AM yptian mummy could have but 
ers of ation. Indeed eee 
Sertion is required on the part of the rider, the 
ength of the horſe. 
All that the anriest knights had to. wo was te keep 
their ſeats, and direct their Jances; hut how they were 
r effec, ſeems jn · 
Gble, though indeed, this in ome meaſure 
gen n ee 1 many 
which 
7 — as ran: 
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The offetifive arms of a horſeman, or man at arts 
were a fword, or ſwords, a lance, and a ſmall — —4 
. 2 * 7 from its ; 

out of their muſery ns Fern 
kn, * Av the fight of it, being apt to ca 
thoſe oF whom it was drawn ODER. knights 
unhorſed and lying on the ground) to cry Miſericorde, 
mercy or quarter. "Men at arms alfo frequen car- 
ried iron maces, ſuſpended at their ſaddle- 2 

The horſes of the men at arms, were ſeartely 10 
encumbered with armour than their riders 3 td pre- 
vent their horſes from being fatigued under all their 
own incumbrances, and the enormous weight of their | 
riders, and to preſerye their vigour for the char 
the men at arms had commonly hackneys for 8 | 
on a march, and did not mount their war- horſes till - 
they were certain of coming to action; a circumſtance | 
which has ently occafioned them to be ſurpriſed 
and defeated, ore they could mount their chargers - 
and. form. Barded horſes were in ule i in our amtes. 
at the time of King Edward VI. | 


When plate armour came into general uſe, SHA I 


was about the middle of the 14th century, the differ- 
ent pieces for a man at arms were theſe; a cloſe hel- 
met, having a vizor to lift up and let down, or one 
with a vizor and beaver, both revolving on the fame 
pivots. When theſe were cloſed, the air was admit- 
ted through apertures made alſo for fight, and other 
ſmaller perforations oppofite the mouth and-noftrils. - 
The neck and throat were defended by a gorget, or 
hallercet; the body by a cuiraſs, formed of two pieces 
hooked together, denominated back and breaſt pieces, 
fra the parts they covered ; to the back was joined, 
2 gard de reines, or culet; the arms were covered with 
braffarts, called alſo avant bras, and corruptiy vam 
braces, the hands by gauntlets, the ſhoulders by poul- 

by iron 


— 


* 
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- 
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jacked leather. Under all theſe was worn a jacket of 
thick fuſtian or buff leather; ſhields ſeem to have been 


" left off by the cavalry. before this alteration. _ . 


Plate armour was ſome time after its introduction 
made of a prodigious thickneſs; Monſieur de la Noue, 
in his fifth military diſcourſe, ſays, that, to guard a- 
ainſt the violence of harquebuſſes and pikes, the men 
at arms ſoaded themſelves with anvils, inſtead of co- 
vering themſelves with armour; it was alſo cloſely fit- 
as to make it difficult to penetrate the joints with 


the miſericorde, or dagger.” Father Daniel, quotes 


from 3 Comines, an inſtance of this at the 
hattle of Fornoue, under Charles VIII. where a num- 
ber of Italian knights who were overthrown, could 
not be lain on account of the ftrength of their ar- 
mour, till broke up like huge lobſters by the ſervants 
and followers of the army, with large wood · cutters 
axes z..cach man at arms having three or four men 
employed about him. In the time of Queen Mary, 


the appellation of men at arms, ſignifying the heavy- 
=o cayalry, ſeems to have been changed to that of 


{pears and lances, and afterwards to cuiraſſiers. 
ITbe armour of a lancier was much the fame as laſt 
deſeribed; their offenſive weapons were a lance of 


fixteen or eighteen feet long, a ſword, and 18 
the laſt were ſome what longer than the piſtols then in 


uſe. The cuitaſſier was alſo armed cap- a- pie, and had 
under his armour a good buff coat; his offenſive arms 
were a ſpit ſword, with a ſharp point, piſtols, or pe- 
trenels, his ſaddle and bit ſtrong, and the reins of his 
bridle ſtrengthened with an iron chain to prevent their 


5 


ing cut. 


©, Hobilers were a ſpecies of light horſemen chiefly 


calculated for the purpoſes of reconnoitring, carrying 


Intelligence, harrafling troops on a march, intercept- 


ing.conyoys, and purſuing a routed army; the ſmall- 
nels of their horſes rendering them unfit to ſtand the 
Hock of a charge; they ſeem alſo to have been occa- 


3 ſidnally 


— 
* 
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like the origir ns of the French, 
whom we: borrowed both the name and eftab- 
hſhment of thoſe troops), who, Father Daniel ſays, 
c eto rather conſidered as infantry mounted on horſe- 
back for the ſake of moving with celerity, r 
fit to charge in the line.” 
- The yeomen of the were raifed by King 
Henry VII. in the year 148 5. Rapin, who calls them 
archers, ſays they were inſtituted on the day of his co- 


ronation, which was the oth of October, and that 


they then conſiſted of fifty men, to attend him and 
1 a precaution which, Long 
9117 gut, ght neceſſary at that juncture. By 

ula . w eoman of this band was to 
be af of the uality gentry, well made, and 
fall r feet high, Their numbers have varied in al- 
moſt every reign, and formerly conſiſted of à certain 


number in ordinary, and an indefinite number extraor- 


dinary ; and, in caſe of a vacancy in the former, it was 
ſupplied out of the latter number. Their dreis is that 
which was worn in the reign of King Henry VII. 
and which on many occafions was put on by that king 
it conſiſts of x fcarlet coat r. — the 7 
ded with garter · blue velvet, and rich bad the 
. on. their. breaſts and — their 
bretches are alſo ſcarlet, with blue velvet; their 
caps are of black velvet, with broad round crowns, a- 
dorned with ribbonsof the royal colours, viz. red, white 
and blue; one-half of them formerly: carried bows 
and arrows, the other half harquebuſſes; both bad 
large ſwords by their fides. Chamberlain ſays, the 
harquebuſſes have been diſuſed ever ſince the reign of 


rex William.“ 


chers, two 


arrows of the: 3 NN ade 
© ſo it was: — 
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| hundred archers, and one hundred halbertiers, either 
good wreſtlers, 'or caſters of the bar, or leapers, or 
-- runners, all tall men of perſonage.” . . 
The band of gentlemen penſſoners was a corps of 
cavalry inſtituted by King Henry VIII. for an ho- 
noura guard, and to form a nurſery for of- 
ficers of his army and D Oy ere 
. tified places. The orders and tions for 
and governing it, approved of, and figned by that king, 
have no date; it is therefore uncertain when they 
were made; but, from diverſe concurrent circumſtan- 
ces, there are good reaſons to ſuppoſe they were com- 
Piled, and the corps formed, in the year 150g, the firſt 
of that king's 1 mh what was the original number is 
not there mentioned, but moſt of the chronicles fix it 
at fifty. This eſtabliſhment: bei it is ſaid; found too 
_ Expenſive, the corps was diſbanded a ſhort time after 
its inſtitution, and before the year 1526 revived on 2 
ſmaller pay; it is mentioned that year in the houſehold 
2 made at Eltham, under the waer of the 
0 oners, their ent title, 51 
XK A captain with the d of | 200 marks. | 
M heutenant .- 
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About this No thay a to have done duty on 

foot in the- court, . armed with battle - axes. 
Towards the latter end of his reign, King Henry in- 
Adulged them with permiſſion to do their duty by quar- 
terly attendance; half the band waiting at one time; for 
22 favour each of them was to furniſh an addition - 
al great horſe; they were nevertheleſs all o to 
attend at the four feaſts of the year, Chriſt- 
mas, Eafter, Whitfuntide, and Allhallowtide. King 
Henry VIII. was attended by the band at the 5 
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of Boulogne, ie, and, after its ſurrender, made 
of the cavalcade at his trum 3 ins ha | 
In the ſucceeding reigns ward VI. Mary, and 
Elizabeth, they were occafionally muftered with the 
other forces of this kingdom, and frequently per- 
formed their military exerciſes before the court. 
4 The adminiſtration of military juſtice was, in the 

earlier periods of our hiſtory, y under the direc- 
tion of the high conſtable and marſhal, who preſided 
as judges, and, aſſiſted by civilians and officers expe- 
rienced in military affairs, tried and puniſhed accord. 
ing to the laws and ordonnances of war then in force, 
not only all military offences, but likewiſe determined 


all kinds of ſuits depending between the followers of 


the army. In caſes of great import, military delin- 
uents were tried before the parli Henry de 


Eſſex, ftandard-bearer to King Henry II. was, for, 


cowardice, in Wales, deprived of his , 

and ſhut up for life as a monk in the abbey. of Read- 
ing. In the rolls of parliament 1 of. Richard II. we 
learn; that who 1 de IOW 3 Lord of 
Gomery were tried in parliament, iveri ä 
the calde of Outerwyk, and the town and caftle-of 
Ardes, in France, and convicted thereof; for which 
Weſton was adjudged to be drawn and hanged; and 
the Lord of Gomery, on account of his rank and for- 
mer ſervices, and alſo not being a liege man, or natu- 
ral - born ſubject, was ſentenced to be beheaded. The 
r 

ign, for diverſe military offences as a 

— 1 the ſame tribunal, and was puniſhed 
with the ſeizure of his temporalities and a. confider- 


able fine. vt | | ww h 
The rules and ordonnances of war, which ſerved 

ide of the court, and wherein the martial 
time being was declared, were either made 
with the advice of his peers and other 
——— a, Is 
t2 as 


for the 


by the ki 
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a webs thaſs of King Richard I. and Henry V. or 
enacted by the commander in chief, the king's autho- 
rity for that purpoſe being generally — or their 
commiſſions, many of which appear in Re. 
bels were ſometimes tried by e martial law, as Was 
dhe case in the reign of Henry VII. 

After the attainder of Edward Joie of Bucking- 
8 in the 13th of Henry VIII. the office of 52 
| conſtable ceaſed, and was never renewed but for a 
mited time; ſince which the commanders of our ar- 
mies were entitled lieutenant generals, or, if peers, lord 


lieutenants, as being ange el N or 


uties. | 
. Noovithfznding this, Wan who was com- 
monly ſecond in command, retained the preragative of 
fitting as chief judge in all caſes, e 
the diſcipline of the army, but alſo in 
_ cauſe, controverly, or complaint, that might ari — 
in. For the more regular diſpatch of buſineſs, to this 
| * belonged diverſe civil officers; among: whom 
were a Jug 3 an auditor; and clerks, under 
lers, tipſtaves, and executioners. This 
court, we from the fol! clauſe in the ordon · 
nantes of war of King Henry VIII. was directed to 
aſſemble twice a- week. Item, the high martial 
muſt hold two court days in the weke, that is to wit, 
one Munday and Thurſdaie, for them that have anic 
matters in court, with his rn is 
ardeyned by the chief ca Re 10:0 
As the commiſſions moſt of E 
chief contained a clauſe, authoriſing them to enact or- 
donnances for the government of the army under their 
command, and to fit in judgment themſelves, or to 
appoint deputies for has? purpoſe, it ſeems' in ſome 
degree imperceptibly to have eneroached on the inde- 
pendency of the marſhal s court, and at length to have 
taken a new form under the denomination of the court 
or council of war, which fat at tated times, or as was 


order 


and, inſtead of the marſhal, we hear of an officer ſtilel 
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ordered by the commander in chief, and at hic of-. 
ers of a certain rank, apparently not under that of a 
colonel, had a right to fit: as aſſeſſors or members; 


preſident of the high court of war, who, on certain 
caſions, 0 privilege of a double vote. 1 
As the ordonnances of war and martial regulations 
of our early kings, ſo far as they can be recoyered, 
Ive great inſight into our military hiſtory ; I ſhall lay 
ore my readers ſuch as I have been able to procure. 
The firſt record of this kind is of the time of King 
John, entitled, „ Conſtitutions to be made in the 


Army of our Lord the King: theſe are apparent] 
cCaleulated to facilitate the ſupply of the army with = 


ceſſaries, which it ſeems were to be expoſed for ſale in 
the churches and church-yards, and to be fold under 
the eye of the ſuperintendants or chief men of the 


church, who were to attend for that purpoſe, and to 


receive the money for the proprietors; and in caſe 
they were not preſent, or neglected to procure proper 
proviſions, the perſon taking them elſewhere, were to 
depoſit the value in the church. From this it ſeems, 
as if markets were ſometimes held in church- yards; or 
perhaps, in times of war or inſurrection, on the ap- 
proach of an army the country people uſed to drive 
their cattle, and convey their goods of different kinds, 
to the church and church- yards, as places of ſafety 
and ſanctuary, whence no one would dare to take 
them by force, as it might be deemed a kind of facri- 
lege and infringement on the immunities of the church: 
but, as this would cauſe a want of proviſions or neceſ- 
ſaries in the army, ſoldiers might be authoriſed to take 
What they ſtood in need of, on paying the value of 


the things taken, to the churchwardens, or other ſu- 
Perintendants of the churches. : 


©: The next is the charter of King Richard I. made 


in che frſt year of his reign, A- D. 1189, and chiefly 
meant to prevent diſputes between the ſoldiers and 


lors, 
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ſailors, in their voyage to the Holy Land. By this 
it was enacted, that He who kills a man on ſhip- 
board, ſhall be bound to the dead man and thrown in- 
to the ſea: if the man is killed on ſhore, the ſlayer 
"ſhall be bound to the dead body and buried with it. 
Any one convicted by lawful witneſſes of having drawn 
His knife to ſtrike another, or who ſhall have drawn 
blood of him, to loſe. his hand. If he ſhall have only 
- truck with the po of the hand, without drawing 
blood, he ſhall be thrice ducked in the ſea. ' Any one 
Sho ſhall reproach, abuſe, or curſe, his companion, 
ſhall, for every time he is convicted thereof, give him 
ſo many ounces of ſilver. Any one convicted of theft, 
ſhall be ſhorn like a champion, boiling: pitch ſhall be 
d on his head, and down of feathers ſhaken over 
it, that he may be known; and he ſhall be ſet on- 
ſhore at the firſt land at which the ſhip touches.” To 
underftand this it muſt be obſerved, that champions 
hired to fight legal duels, in cafes of murder or ho- 
 micide, had their hair clipt or ſhorn cloſe to their heads. 
The ordonnances of Richard II. are the next in 
| pre chronological order that I have been able to 
diſcover ; they are in old French among the Cotton 
manuſcripts, in the Britiſh Muſeum, They contain 
nothing very remarkable. n 
In . of war made by Henry V. at Mans, 
there is a very remarkable one concerning the puniſh- 
ment of common women: Moreover we order that 
public and common whores are by no means permit - 
ted to remain with the army, and eſpecially during the 
fieges of towns, caſtles, or fortreſſes, of any ſort, but 
that they ſhall be ſtationed together afar off from the 
army, at the diſtance of a league at leaſt, which we will 
alſo have obſerved in all cities, caſtles, and fortreſſes, 
taken by us or our forces, or hereafter to be taken or 
yielded to us, or others in our name, to wit, that no 
one ſhall remain in- the ſaid caftle or fortreſs, or ſhall 
maintain houſe whether ſmall or great, under pain of 
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frafure of the left arm of the ſaid whore, if after one 
admonition ſhe be found publicly or privately in the 
ſaid prohibited place. The ordinance of Henry VIII. 
ordered them to be burnt on the right cheek. 

The following orders for the Engliſh army in 1486, 
in the ſecond year of Henry VII. before the battle-of 
Stoke, are found in Leland's Collectanea. The 
king our ſoveraign e barge and com- 
mand, that no manner of man, of whatſoever ſtate, 
degre, or condition, he bee, rob ne ſpoyle any chyrche, 
ne take out of the ſame any ornament theron belong 
ing, or touche, ne ſett hande on, the pix, wherin 
dleſſed ſacrement is conteyned; nor yet robbe, ne 

le, any manner man or woman, upon peyne of 
| & Alſo, that no manner of perſon ne perſones, 
whatſoever they bee, raviſh no religios woman, nor 
mans wiff, daughter, maydene, ne no mannes ne wo- 
mannes ſeruant, or take ne preſume to take any man- 
ner of vytayll, horſe mete, nor mannes mete, without 
paying therfor the reaſonable pryce thereof, aſſiſed by the 
233 the market, or other * king's oy there- 
or ordeynede, upon payne of dethe; and over this, 
that every man — the retayne of our ſaide ſou- 
veraigne lorde, at the furſte ſounde or blaſt of the 
trumpet, to ſadil hys hors at the ſecond doo brydell; 
and at the third, be redy on horſebake to wayt uppon 
his highneſſe, upon peyne of imprifonment, &c. Kew 
The military code of Henry VIII. is preſerved in 
manuſcript in the 7 of Arms. It does not dif- 
fer materially from thoſe quoted above. as 
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AMES I. the fixth Scottiſh king of that name, 
aſcended the throne of England in 1603. He de- 
rived his title from being the grandſon of Margaret 
eldeſt daughter to Henry VII. of that kingdom; and, 
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on thefallure of all the male ſine; his het avs 


ofe hopes, however, were ſoon blaſted; and the 
of this monarch's reign conſiſts of little elſe than 
x detail of diſputes and contentions between him and 
his parliament, A particular and minute account of 
ſuch tranſactions could afford very little entertainment; 
bur it is of importance to know their origin, as they 
are to be reckoned the ultimate cauſes of thoſe ſuc- 
events which make' ſo con{piruous a figure i in 

the annals of Britain. 

In thoſe barbarous ages which preceded the period 
we are now entering upon, the human mind, enervated 
by ſuperſtition, and obſcured by ignorance of every 
art and ſcience, feemed to have given up all preten- 
| 2 el 2 * * or hv. Unlimited 
prevailed every where; 

ad though Engl 110 uffered Teſs in this reſpe& than 
almoſt any ther nation, CO y examples. of arbi- 
wer exerted by her ſovereigus, Queen Eliza- 

dert ker James hy — prodeeefe, not ex- 
; thew that they were far from 2 free 

An inconteftable proof of this, an evi- 


peo 
bse Tithe . iar tt that ume che people could 


lay upon the authority of the ſovereign, is, that the 
ngs of parliament were aecounted, even by 
themſelves, of 10 little conſequence, that they were not 
t the trouble to journals: of them; It was not 
till the year 1607, four years after the acceſſion of 
James, that parliamentary journals were kept, at the 
_ mivtion of Sir Edwyn Sandys, a member of grade us 
thority in the houſe. 
Towards the end of the ich or beginning of the 


3 a ae ** . though 
— inſenfibly 


phe. 
remamed inconteftable. Queen Elizabeth, with | her 
lateſt breath, had recognized him for her ſiceelioy 3 {6 
that few ſovere;; s ever aſcended a throne with more 


approbation of cir ſubjects, or greater hopes of a 
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inſendibly, . all Europe. Arts and ſciences 
beg flou commeree and navigation were 
great! — and learning of all kinds began to 
duffuſe itſelf, By more enlarged views; the love f 
freedom began, in England eſpecially, to take place in 
the breaſts of Inge people of birth and education; and 
cn w promoted by an acquaintance with the 
reck. Ao Latin hiftorians. Frem che ex- 
=o bf the republics of Greece and Nome, whoſe 
members had ſo often facrificed their lives for the fake A 
of liberty, a triotje ſpirit began to ariſe ;” and a de- +: "of 


t ſtre of cirxcu ing the-exceflive oat gp ues ar- 

20 bitrary proceedings of the crown be _ ey ts 

C- take place thitoughout the nation. Fi | 

in Nax was this 224375 unreaſonable, EARS ISO a Glid WY, 
foundation. During the laſt years of Queen Elizabetire 2 

od reign, the commerce, navigation, and number of ſea- 

ed men in England, had ſenſibly deeayed-. A remon- 

ry ſtrance Pry the Trinity-honſe im 1602 fays, that ſinee 

n- the number of ſeamen e haddecayed - 

ed ta part. Every ſpecies 6 domeſtic indyſtry 779 

ez was'fettered by monopolies; and by excluſive compa- N 


an nies, Which are only another ſpecies of monopoly, al- 
bi- moſt all foreign trade, exce ene Frags, e. 
ra- brought into 2 hands of a fe rapacious engroflers, 
EX and all proſpect of future improvement in commerce 
ree was "eb ever factificed to a little temporary advantage 


vi- to tlie Theſe companies, though” arbitra- 
uld kl erected) had capried their privileges fo far, chat 
the almoſt all the commerce of England centered in Lon- 


dot the cuſtoms of that port alone amounted to one 
tunUred and ten thouſand pounds a-year; while thoſe 
not of alt che kingdom beſides amounted to only ſeventeen 
of thoufand pounds; nay, the whole trade of London 
the was donfided to about two hundred citizens, * 
|. fa fix whatever price they. pleaſed both on the — they 
the and r 3 l ; this, the ſubſects 
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_ -gobels, he thought, would 
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were burdened. by wardſhips and purveyances, The lat. 


ter was an old pr tive · of the crown, by which the 
officers of the 3 were empowered to take, 


without conſent of the owners, proviſions for the - 3h 
family, and carts and A val 5 
baggage, upon paying 4 ſtated. price for them. 

king had alio a power of ſending any perſon, without 
his conſent, on whatever meſſage he 7 eaſed ; and thus 


of a mo 


as entitled to equal prerogatives 


He confidered 


 witkrother European ſovereigns, not conſidering the 


o l . x 
\ \ 1 MN - 
enn, 
£4 a 
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de imagined all legal power to be centeted by en here- 
. ſuaded 


military force with which their deſpotiſm was ſupport- 


=; 
of a century, had been exerciſed by the ih ſove- 
e as. due to royal birth and title, 


reigns, he conſidered 
* the prudence and ſpirit of thoſe monarchs, or 


2 


1, he told 
Ae. them, 


JJ c , 


ſex; but; as they 
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them, that he '* wiſhed them to have ſaid that their 


privileges were derived from the grace and permiſſion 


of him and his anceſtors.” And when the fame par- | 
liament that © the liberties, franchiſes, pri- 
vileges, and juriſdictions, of parliament, are the an- 


cient and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the 
 ſabjects of En land, he was ſo en „that, ſending 
for the jon of the commons; he, with his own | 


hand, before the council, tore out this proteſtation ; 
and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted f in the council 


book. 
1 Such were th ofite egen of hs ide 
and'parliament, at the commencement of the Scottiſh 


line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to appear 
in parliament, but thoroughly tabliſhed, and openly 


avowed, 3 throughout his whole . 


| Fe Engliſh preſ preſently iy grew 


conferred by the ki ron 


lous of the hotiours 

ttiſh ſubjects. The 

animoſity, Which had almoſt conſtantly . be- 
tween the two nations, was not to be cured by the two 
kingdoms being governed by the ſame king. James, 
however, left moſt of the principal offices in the hands 
of Elizabeth's ' miniſters, and intruſted both —_ 


and domeſtic affairs to his Engliſh ſubjects 


prime-miniſter, and chief en was Secretary Ce- 
eil, ſeeond ſon of the great Lord Burleigh, en 
ſaceeſſivel y created Lord Effindon; Viſcount Cranborne, 
and Farl of Saliſbury ;' his partiality leading him to 
ive him the of his Elder brother, whom 
likewiſe created Earl of Exeter, by firſt ſigning the 
patent for his carldom. | gh had been che friend 
and aſſociate of Sir Robert Cecil, ſo long as their mu- 
tual intereſts led them to labour the deſtruction of Ef- 
were now alike candidates for the fa - 
vour of the new king, Cecil drew ſuch a character of 
his friend to that prince, as effectually ruined his in- 


| ae The — 


— - ” at 


towns were converted into 
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at court ſoom rendered him a, malcontent ; he there, 
fore was charged with having joined with the Lords 
Gray and Cobham, together with others, in projecting 
a ſcheme for fixing on 5 233 Arabella Oe a 
near relation to . the; family. of Lenox, 
and deſcended. 5 7 ry II. \'The grounds 
8 their a N Were enn words fpaken in the 

5 4 


argument; 1 ee mA dan To 
E pm a Brooke, the Lord: Cobham' brother, 
| the ſentense df death was mitigated to impriſonm 
- bu6 the watrant of reprieve WAS: not prod. 

Orc r Cobham and ply et heads pon 


fr — 


would flow from it, the iron-ga 


ear, Thien: 
the parliament took into confi eration, rather out. of 


2 compliment to the king than with any deſign to brin 


it wag = 4 execution; and at length theje ware appointed 
forty-four — aa who were to meet 
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with thinty-ane, of Sgotland, to deliberate. ing 

the terms; but they were not empowered to take any 

decifiye ſteps towards an eſtabliſhment. > 

On the 18th of Auguſt 1604, peace with Spain was 
finally concluded, In the conferences previous to this 
treaty, the nations were found to have fo few claims on 
each other, that, except on account of the ſupport given 
by England to the United States of Holland, the war 
might appear to have been continued more on account 
of perſonal animoſity between Philip and Elizabeth - 
than any contrariety of political intereſts between their 
ſubjects. The Conſtable of Caſtile came into Eng 
to ratify the peace, and, on the part of England, the 
Earl of Hertford was ſent into the Low Countries for 
the ſame purpoſe, and the Earl of Nottingham, high | 
admiral, into Spain. The train of the latter was nue 
merous and ſplendid ; and the Spaniards it is ſaid were 
a good deal {urprized, when they beheld the blooming. - 
countenances and graceful appearance. of the Engliil 
whom their bigotry, inflamed by the priefts, had re. 
Dang: as ſo many. monſters and internal demons, . 


uring the earl's. ſtay at the Spaniſh court, Philip 

I, treated him with the higheſt marks of diſtinion, 
and Nottingham maintained his dignity in ſuch a man- 
ner as did honour to the Engliſh nation, the Spanian 
being ſtruck with admiration of the yenerable hero, 
__ courage and conduct had defeated. their invinx 
cible armada. At his audience of leave the king gave 


him a diamond ring of three thouſand pounds mu PINT 


. terwards. been celebrated with rejoicings, Its origin 


* 


was as follows ; On the acceſſion of James, great ex- 
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3 Pg 
Huſpedted of a bias towards it i in his youth, It Wow 


that he Had entered into bent 
ments to grant them a toleration as 


wut the throne of England. Here, however, ol | 


found their hopes built on a falſe foundation. James 
on all occaſions exprefled* his intention of executing 
laws enacted againit them, and of perſeve- 

rig in all the rigorous meaflires of Queen E, 1zabeth. 
A planof revenge was firft thought of by one Cateſby, 
x pentleman of good parts, and of an ancient family. 
e communicated his Hind to Petey, a delcendant of 
the houſe of Northumberland. The latter 1 to 


aſſaſſinate the king ; but this Wr to 8 
| . adequate to their purpo 
Perey, that A. 155 kin would be 3 his chil- 
£ a who would alfo inherit his 'maxims o ov vern- 
He told him, That vie thou th the who 
Do y were deſtroyed, the . * 
5 gry, who Were all infected with the ſame hereſy, 


raiſe another Proteſtant 25 d to. the throne. 


he), we muſt de- 


2 ſerde good pu = 
wa 1 © the Apr royal family, the 


> pen and commons; ** ba al our enemies in one 
5 comme. ruin. Happily they are all afſembled on the 
__ am of Parliament; and afford us che oppor- 


orious and uſeful 


ance. © Great pre- 
*not be requiſite. A few of us may run 2 


runity of” 


ney below the, hall in which they meet ; and, chooſ- 

. very moment when the king 3 
18155 houſes, erben over to deſtruction thoſe med 
- - foes to all piety and - Meanwhile, we our- 


P! religion. 
| ſe] ſtandin :gloof, fafe and unſuſpected, ſhall tri- 
| 3 in eng the inſtruments of divine wrath: and 
"behold with pleaſure thoſe ſucrilegious walls, in 


. which were Eten the elit for proeribing ovr church 


duc butchering her children, toſſed int a thouſand 
| fragments; while their irhpious inhabitants, meditat- 


eee from 
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e told 
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flames above to flames below, hee or ve 0 endr | 
the tormenta due to their offences,” , | 
Ibis terrible ſcheme being approved of, Pong 
ſolved to communicate it to a few-mare. One Thomas 
Winter was ſent over to Flanders in queſt of Fawkes, 
an officer in the Spaniſh Tow 4, — zeal and 
courage. All the conſpirators were bound by the mott 
FFF 
10 à degree u tion every 
of humanity from their minds, that not one of them 
eyer entertained the ſmalleſt compunction for the cruel 
maſſacre they were going to commit. Some indeed 
were ſtartled at the thoughts of deſtroying a number 
of catholies who muſt Tag x be preſent as poſts 
tors, or attendants on the or as having ſeats in 
the houſe of peers... But T d a jeſuit, and Gar- 
net ſuperior of that order in removed thoſe 
ſcruples, by ſhewing that the intereſt of reſigion re- 
mmm 
. his happened the ſpri ng ad berge of x60 
in 3 
= the- conſpirators: alſo. hired à houſe in ;Percy's 
name, g to that in which the parliament was | 
to aſſemble. Towards the end of that year they began 
topierco through the wall ofthe hauſe, in-onder ole 8 
that where the parliament was to ſit. The 
wall was three yards thick, and conſequently occafioned 
_a great deal of labour. At- length, however, they ap- \ 
proached the other fide, but were then ſtartled by 's 
noiſe for which they could not well account... Upon. 
inquiry, they found that it came from a vault below. 
the houſe of lords; W 
kept there; and that the were then ſelling off, 
aſter which the vault would be let. to the higheſt bid- 
der. 8 , ö 


19 
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_ ofthe ere 8 
* mitted as If it contalond woth ing INTO or: 
5 D ee 
Fe tors e — 
eng r : 

wore expected to be yah the-apening o — 
liament. The duke: b — — would 
be abſent, and it was reſolved thut Percy ſhould ſeize 


dr murder Kim. The Princes 'Flizabeth,) Hcewiſe = 
child, was kept at Lord Harrington's houſe in War- 


wick hire; and ſome others of the conſpirators engaged 
1 aſſembie their friends on pretence of à hufting- 


. The day long withed 


ber at AN ed; the —— Never, though 
b er had been 
kept dor near 4 year and a half; and no- 


ing com 4 d. foreſeen which could poſſibly prevent 
_ the of their deſign. Ten days before the meet- 
Ing of parliament, however, Lord Monteagle, a <atho« 
5 — to Lord Motley, received the following letter, 
| which had boen delivered to his ſervant by an unknown 
hand: My lord; out of the love 1 . to ſaome of 
your” friends, I have a care for you ation. 
Therefore I n — * 
o deviſe ſame exeuſe to ſhift off your 
this Parliament. For God and man have — 
to-puniſh the wickedneſs of this time. And think not 
Nightly: of this advertiſement; but retire yourſelf into 


_ the country, where you may enpect the. event in ſafety, 
Por, houphtherebe no appearance of any'ftir, yet, I 
Gy; they ſhall receive a terrible blow this parliament ; 


| — eee eee Trends 
esd, and en d yon no harm: for the of is 
Swen as Wen as ye have burnod'this leter. 
dope God will give you the. grace to make daſe of 
is to whole boy proven 1 ca Jou.“ --- 

W 


meh, ben they were do ſeize the princeſs, and im- 


they Mall net foe who hurts them. This con- 
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Though Monteagle imagined this letter to be only a 
ridiculous-artifice to frighten him, he immediately --5y | 
ried it to Lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate; who laid: 
it before the king on his arrival in town a few days! 

after. ACTION,” L * N REES TL Os * | 

Phe king looked upon the letter in a more ſerious 
light. From the manner in which it was written he 
concluded that rr r forming to blom up 
with gunpowder, and it was 


the parliament-houſe- | 
- thoughitadviſable to ſearch the vaults below. The lord } 

chamberlainz to whom this charge belonged, purpoſely h 

" delayed the ſearch till the — the —— of 

m- parliament. He remurked thoſe great piles of wood 

ed and-fapgots. which lay in the vault under the uppers 

gh houſes and caſting his eye upon Fawkes; who ſtood in 

en a corner and pulled himſelf for Percy's ſeryant; file 

o- took notice of that daring and determined courage 

nt which was conſpicuous in his face, and ſo much diftin= 

et · guiſhed this conſpirator even amongſt the other he- 

Os es in villtiny'that were concerned in the ſcheme. 


er, Such à quantity af fuel, alſo, for one whothved ſo 

wn little in town as Percy, appeared ſamewhat: extraordi- 

of nary: and, upon comparing all cireumſtances;”-it was 
MN, refolyed/to make à further ſearch. About midnight, 

fe, Sir Thomas Knevet, a juſtice” of peace, was ſent with - 
on proper attendants; and before the door of the vault, 

ed finding Fawkes; who had juſt finiſhed all his prepara. 
10 tions, he immediately ſeized him, and, turning over 

itd the faggots, diſcovered the powder. The matches 
ty. and every thing proper for ſetting fire to the train were 

51 found in Fawkes s pocket ; who, ſeeing now no refuge 

t but it baldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed the utmoſt re- 
geret that he had loſt che opportunity of firing the 
ou powder at once, and of ſweetening his on death by that 
i of kis enemies. For two or three days he diſplayed 
1 the ſume obſtinate intrepidity; butz being conſined in 

of the tower, and the rack juſt ſhewn to him, his cou- 

- Por, N. N ge. %§ĩÜ ⁰ůii 
gh —_- | e | | 
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2 failed, and he mide fl eren of 
| Cateſby, Percy, and the other criminals, on heating 
1 a Fawkes was arreſted, hurried-away to Warwick. 
ſhire; where Sir Edward Digby, i that his 


confederates had ſucceeded, was al ac in farms, to 


5 e 


ſeire the Princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped into 
Coventry; and they were obliged to put themſelves in 
a poſture of defence againſt the 8 who 
and armed by the ſheriffs, 
. pals ah helng fr 
i num hty ns; and, ur- 
.rounded on every- fide, cold no longer have any hope 
Either of prevailing or eſtaping. Having therefore 
Honfeſſed themſelves, and received abſolution, they 

| boldly prepared for death, and reſolved: to fell their 
lives hg as poſſible. But even this miſerable con- 
Jolation was denied them. Some of their powder took 
fire, and diſabled them from themſelves, 
The people then ruſhed in upon them. Percy and Ca- 
_ - teſhy were killed with one Mot. Digby, Rookwood, 
Winter, and others, being taken priſoners, were tried, 


Confeſſed their guilt died, as well as Garnet, by 


y 2 — emen eneciationer. The Lords 

and Mordaunt, two catholics, were fined, 
| four thouſand pounds, the latter ten thou- 
| pron by the ſtar - chamber ; becauſe their ab- 


8 . 5 ꝗ— from par had occaſioned a ſuſpicion of 


3 with the conſpiracy. The 
Da of orthumberland was fined thirty thouſand 
pounds, and detained ſeveral years a priſoner in the 
Lower z becauſe; not to mention other grounds of 
uſpicion, he had admitted Perey into the number of 


Em penſioners. without his taking the requi- 


In 1613, James appears in his moſt adyantageous 

: printof view, namely, as legiſlator of Ireland, and the 

- IF who undertook to ciyilize 1 
Itants 


— 


land, in order to prevent the 
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bitants of that kingdom, and to render their 3 ; 
durable and uſeful to the crown of England. In this 
work James proceeded by a ſteady, , and welk 
concerted, plan. He n with aboliſhing the ancient 
Iriſh cuſtoms which ſupplied the place of laws, and 
which were exceedingly barbarous and abſurd. By 
the Brehon law, every crime however enormous was 
oor not with death, but by a fine. Murder it - 
elf was compenſated in this way. Every one had a 
value affixed to him, called his eric ; and whoever was 
able to pay this, 
for ſuch ſlightoffences as oppreſſion, extortion, or other 
things of that nature, no penalty was affixed to them, 
nor could any redreſs for them be ever obtained; ' By 
the cuſtom of | 
his land was divided among all the males of the ſept or 
family, both baſtard and legitimate; and after partition' 
made, if any of the ſept died, his portion was not 
ſhared out among his ſons; but the chieftain at his 
diſcretion made a new partition of all the lands be- 
longing to that ſept, and gave every one his ſhare: as 
no man, by reaſon of this cuſtam, enjoyed the fixed 
property of any land, to build, cultivate, or improve, 
muſt have been ſo much loft labour. Their chieftains” 
were eſtabliſhed by election, or, more properly ſpeak=. 
ing, by force and violence. Their authority was ab- 
ſolute; and, notwithſtanding certain lands were aflign- ' 
ed to the office, its chief profit reſulted from exactions, 
dues, aflefiments, for which there was no fixed law, 
and which were levied at pleaſure. After aboliſhing | 
theſe cuſtoms, and ſubſtituting Engliſh law in their 
place; James having taken all the natives under his 
protection, and declared them free citizens, proceeded 
to govern them by a regular adminiſtration, military 

as well as civil. A ſufficient army was maintained, its 
diſcipline inſpected, and its pay tranſmitted from Eng- 
oldiery from prey ing up- 


on the country, as had = uſual in former reigns. - 
2 | | | X 2 


| When 


might kill him when he pleaſed, s 


avelkinde, upon the death of any perſon, 


. \ 


Ld 
- 
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WMben Odogbartte raiſed an inſurrection, u reinforce- 
ment was ſent over, and the rebellion. immediately er- 


_ © tmguilhed. .. All minds being firſt quieted by. an uni- 


Feil indemnity, circuits were eftabliſhed, juſtice 2d. 
' miniſtered, and crimes of every kind ſeverely puniſh- 


6 


d. As the Iriſh. had been univerſally. engaged in a 
| -  rebellion..againt Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the 
rights formerly granted them to. ſeparate juriſdictions 
was rigoroully exacted;, 2 reſignation. of private eſtates 


was even required; and, When they were reſtored, the 


| proprietors: received them under ſuch conditions as 
might prevent all future tyranny,and-apprethon over 


the common people. The whole province of- Ulſter 


having fallen to the crown by the attainder of rebels, 


a company, was eſtabliſhed in London for planting neu 


- + Colonies. in that fertile country... The property was 


tm thauland geres.; tenants were brought. over from 
| England and. Scotland: the Iriſn were removed from 


e hills and faſtneſſes, and. ſettled in the open coun- 


try: huſbandry and the arts were taught. them; and 


by. the means Ulſter, from being the molt wild and 


* diſorderly provinee in Ireland, ſoon became, the beſt 


cultivated and moſt civilized, -- 


Ts year was allo remarkable for. the death of 
Pr 


_ * - Henry prince of Wales, who died ſuddenly om the 6th 
ef November, not without firong ſuſpicion of poiſon, 
for which che king himſelf was biamed. On opening 


bis body hawever, no ſymptoms of poiſon- 


but nis death diffuſed an utuy 
© nation, he being teckoned a: prince. af extravedi 


| red; 
erſal grief throughout the 
Anary 


h pmpl . $57.39, n £3341 >. £ 
_ _  - Though youthiand royal birth-are over-found pov- 
_ © rtully'to prepoſſeſs mei in favour of princes, yet all 


His: dignified deportment com- 
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alted rank nor the feryour of youth had ſeduced; him 
into any irregular pleaſures; his mind was 


by: purſuits tending to form an ahle and a great prince, 


Devoted. to ambition, martial exerciſes Were his fa- 
vourite employments. The French King direded his 
ambaſſador in England to cultivate the friendſhip of 
this prince, who. muſt ſoon,” ſaid. he, have chief 
hui eh Mo England, where the king and queen are 
Held in fo little eftimation.” That nuniffer, when ta- 
king leave. of him, found him employed in the exer- 
ile of the. pike; he aſked his commands for France: 
« "Tell your king,” ſaid the prince, „ in what gccu 
- pation you left me engaged. Prince Henry had con- 
ceived great affection and eſteem for Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, of whom he uſed to ſay, © Sure no king but 
my father would keep ſuch a bird in a cage. He 
_ ſeems indeed to have entertained an unbecoming con- 
wtempt for his father, on account of his pedantry and 
puſillanimity, and thereby. gratified the reſtleſs and 
martial ſpirit of the Enghſh nation. Had he led to 
mount a throne, he ks probably have promoted the 
glory at the expence of the felicity of his people. The 
unhappy prepoſſeſſion Which men commonly have in fa- 
vour of amhition, courage, enterprize, and other martial 
virtues, hurries generous natures, whoalways love fame, 
intoſuch purſuits as. deſtroy their own peace, and that 


ggf the reſt of mankind. _.... 


The marriage. of the Princeſs Elizabeth with Fre- 

- deric 1 D which e A 50 ot | 
L4th, 1613, ſerved. to di e grief which had 
8 Pee 2 
iſſue of this marriage the. Brunſwick Ine afterwards 
ſuccecded to che crown in the perſon of George L But 
Marriage, in its immediate conſoquences, proved 
* to. the King as well as his (on-in-law. The 
10. 0 great an 


eyond.his firength , and. 


Wy 
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is diſtreſs, at; of what remained of the af | 
Fons of his people. The bad conſequences did not 
begin to ap hay fl the year 1619. At that time the 
ſtates of Behm having taken arms againft the Em- 
peror Matthias, in defence of the Proteſtant religion, 
and continued their revolt againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdi- 
nand II. and being alarmed at his might y preparations 
againſt them, made an offer of the crown to the elector 


palatine, To this ey were induced by the greatneſs 


of his connections, as ſon-in-law ta the King of 
England, and nephew to Prince Maurice, whoſe au- 
thority in the United Provinces was almoſt abfolute; 
and the young. palatine, ſtimulated by ambition, with- 
out conſulting either James or Maurice, whoſe oppo- 

ſition he foreſaw, immediately accepted the offer, and 
matched all his forces into Bohemia, in ſupport of his. 


ne ſubzects. The affairs of the new king were not 


. - th poverty an 


long i in- coming to an unfortunate criſis. It was known, 
almoſt at one time in England, that Frederic, bei 
defeated in the great and decifive battle at Prague, 
ml with his fund mto Holland; and that Sodla, 
the Spaniſh" general, had invaded the palatinate, where 
meeting with little refiſtance, Except om one body of 
two thouſand four hundred Eng! iſmen commanded 
| the brave Sir Horace Vere, he had in a little time re- 
F duced almoſt the whole ipality. In 1621, the ban 
of the empire was publiſhed againſt the unfortunate 
elector, and the e e of it was committed to the 
0% of Bavaria, The upper Pe was in a little 
time bonquered by that ; 
A cgbroas the palin deſpoiled.” F | 
o e e was rederic 
| Sh with his = ret family, 
diftreſs; either in Holland, or at Sedan, 
with his uncle the Duke of Bouillon ; "arid the 19 


: and meaſures were 
wing g on him the electoral 2 


. Ss. td ” TT TTY m_— ——_ bh <...A ” - 
- 


ff Atthis news the religious zeal of the 


- ceſſion of Cleves, the eldeſt daughter of the K 


7. i. AS. EG ie ods. Ss. A 
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t 
Engliſh was 

to the higheſt degree; and they would have 
K into a war with the houſe of Auſ- 
ria, Thor relies in the leaſt on the conſequences 
that might enſue. The ſufferings of their Proteſtant ; 
brethren in Germany were the only objects of conſi- 
deration, and the neutrality and inactive ſpirit ſhewn 
by James were loudly. cxclaimed. With a view 
to engage him to a, to the 


Spain had been indireQly offered during e 1 of 
Prince Henry. e eee 
James, in conſequence of his alliance with the Dutch, 
mafched four thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of the 
Proteſtants, by which means the ſucceſſon was fe- 
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_ cured to the Proteſtant. line. Notwithſtanding this 
aſſiſtance from England, it was at this very time that 


the Dutch committed thoſe horrid barbarities upon the 
2 at Amboyna, of which it will be ve 
ſhould here give ſome account. 5 
Amboyna was firſt diſcovered by the Por 
'who built a fort upon it, which was taken from them 
by the Dutch in 1605. They did not, however, be- 
come maſters of the whole Aan at once. The Eng- 
Aiſh had here five factories, which lived under the pro- 


| tection of the Dutch caſtle; holding thenmſelves fafo, 
' in reſpect of the friendſhip between the;gyo nations. 
Great differences had ariſen between the Putch and 
Engliſh coloniſts in this part of the world; till at laſt, 

the Engliſh Eaſt- br rn company applying to ng 


James, a treaty was concluded in \ 193% by which the 
concerns both of the Engliſh and Dutch were regu- 


| lated, and certain meaſures agreed upon for preyent- 


ing future diſputes, - This was an. additional 


x to the Engliſh; and, by virtue of the treaty, they con- 
Tinued two years in Amboyna, trading with the Butch. 


During this time, however ſeveral diſputes happened; 
"on ROT n a the 1 


\ 


„ 


an... AAGPUR 3%; n, 


Leas tut Jacatia/ in the ift of Java Major, > 


=- * : 


— 


' Seth 


with their writing 


thecounttt of teferics of both nations there reſiding ; 

"bit; Hot_agtcang, a Rate of the matter was ſent 

over to e e eee 
_ tx ts py apr or; in caſe they could-not 


kid and the hobo of + Holland, 


n > — inthe treaty of 1619. But, be- 
diſputes eduld be decided in a fegal way, the 
Dutch, in order to give the more ſpecious n 
to the violent ſeizure which they aa of the iſl 


of Ambofnn mice uſe of the ſtale pretex of a conſpi- 


formed by the Engliſh and] le to diſ- 

DONG them of — wh; in ee The 
Ws: it was” 
Ack ueſe in the Eng lik ſervice, who were moſt 
 infiubunly- 0 Ul they ſhould unf er in th affir . 
mative ſuch ee e as might favour the et 


tnce:of this conſtrained declaration, 

Cately 1 the Engi factors of the pretended 
 -eoriſpiricy:: Some of them they impriſoned, and others 
they loaded With irons, and ſent on: board tlieir ſhips; 
ſeizing at the ſame time all the Engliſh merchandize, 
and books. | 

Thee actsof violence were fillowed by a kobe of 


Horror Uesum pied in the puniſhment of the moſt atro- = 
-cibus offers“ dome of the factors they tortured, 


by compeling them to fwalle w water till their bodies 


were ng to the utmoſt pitch; then taking the 


diſendhle e down from the boards to which they 


| had Been faſtened, amd cauſing them to 
water; if they a not acknowledge the impute 5 


' the proceſs of torture was Others 


Bug hit they conſumed by burning them gradually from 
3 in order to extort hy confeſfion' of 


| cal paky of ke fo only pretended by che infer- 


of thoſe fitrage tormentors. Some had the 
as aac aa 


W 


, had been confeſſed 92 Japaneſe 


= of thoſe eruel inquiſitors. Upon the i a us . 
they imme 


i rr zes 


ONE 
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day. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh had now been thirteen years 

confined. in the Tower, during which time the ſenti- 
ments of the nation were much changed concerning 
him. Men had leiſure to reflect on the hardſhip, not 
to ſay injuſtice, of his ſentence; they pitied his active 
and enterpriz ing ſpirit, which languiſhed in the rigours 
of confinement; they were ſtruck with the extenſive 
genius of the man, who, after having employed his life 
in naval and military enterprizes, had ſurpaſſed, in 
literary merit, ſuch of his age as had been devoted en- 
tirely to ſuch-purſuits;- and they admired his unbroken 
magnanimity, which, at his age; and under his circum- 
ſtanoes, could engage him to undertake and execute 
fo great a work as his Hiſtory of the world. Ki 


K ames s queen was alſo very well diſpoſed towards Re. | 


eigh: 6 that at length, James was prevailed upon to 
ed him at liberty, and granted him a commiſſion, under 

tie privy ſeal, empowering him to undertake a voy- 
*, = and ang yep parts. of America, n by. hea- 
en ple; the king reſerving to himſelf 
rage people di filver, and nh fi ſtones, 
5 ould be — by the voyage. . Raleigh 
failed with. lon ſhip for the coaſt of Guiana, and 
again roceede river Qronoque, but 
Wack ee . 4a e ute . aun idea 
of which had engaged numbers to embark with him 
in the enterprize. .. On bis return to England, Gondo- 
- mar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. at the court of London, 
reſented, in very ſtrong terms, the depredations 

| 2 555 he had committed on the ſettlements in thoſe 
at a time when the two kingdoms were on 
ay terms with each other, James dreaded, be- 
5 . e en ing into. 3 ign war, 4 choſe 
acrifice Raleigh to a e Spaniards. It can- 
not be denied, that be had committed unwarrantable 
violences, and for ſuch acts of injuſtice he, ought to 
have been tried, and undergone condign puniſhment; 


MASI his dete; 


arbitrary 
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h him in a more. 
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arbitrary manner; he put in force the ſentence which 
had been pronounced againſt him fifteen years before, 
and in conſequence of which he had endured thirteen 
ears impriſonment. Mr; Hume ſuppoſes Raleigh to 
ve ſpread the report of the exiſtence of a gold mine 
in, Guiana, in hopes thereby of recovering his liberty, 
not from a geal belief of it himſelf; and, by landing at 
Guiana twenty-three years before, he had acquired to 
the crown. of England, according to the notions which. 
then did and at preſent do prevail, a claim to the 
ards, not knowing or not acknowledging, this imagi- 
nary claim, had taken poſſeſſion of a part of Guiana, 
had formed a ſettlement on the river Oronoque, had 
built a little town called St. Thomas, and were there 
working ſome mines of ſmall value, Fr 

To this place Raleigh directly bent his courſe ; and, 
remaining himſelf at the mouth of the river with five. 
of the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to St. Thomas, 
under the command of his ſon, and of Captain Key- 
mis, a perſon entirely devoted to him. The Spam» 
ards, who had expected this invaſion, fired on the 
Engliſh at their landing, but were repulſed, and pur - 
ſued into the town. Young Raleigh, to encourage 
his men, called out, That this was the true mine, 
and none but fools looked for any other; and, ad- 
vaneing upon the Spaniards, received a ſhot, of which. 
heimmediately expired, This diſmayed not Keymiy 
and the others. They carried on the attack: got pol-, 
ſeflion of the town, which they afterwards reduced to. 
aſhes ; and found not in it any thing of value. 
Raleigh did not pretend, that he had himſelf ſeen the 
mine, which he had engaged ſo many people to go in 
queſt of; it was Keymis, he ſaid, who had formerly 
diſcoyered it, and had brought him a lump of ore, 
which: promiſed immenſe treaſures. Yet Keymis, 
who owned that he was within two hours march 

4 1 7 2 S 
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the place, refufed, on the moſt abſurd pretences, to 
take any effectual ſtep towards finding it; and he re. 
turned immediately to Raleigh, with the melancholy 
news of his ſon's death, and the ill ſucceſs of the en- 
terprize, Senſible to reproach, and dreading puniſh- 
ment for his behaviour, Keymis, in deſpair, retired 
into his cabin, and put an end to his own life, 

The other adventurers now concluded, that they 
were deceived by Raleigh; that he never had known 
of any ſuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of; 
that his intention had ever been to plunder St. Tho- 
mas; and, having eneouraged his company by the 
ſpoils of that place, to have thence proceeded to the 
invaſion of the other Spaniſh ſettlements; that he ex- 
pected to repair his ruined fortune by ſueh daring en- 
terprizes; and that he truſted to the money he ſhould 
acquire, for making his peace with England; or, if 
that view failed him, that he propoſed to retire into 
ſome other country, where his riches would ſecure 
his retreat. rn | | 

The ſmall acquiſitions gained by the ſack of St, 


Thomas, diſcouraged Raleigh's companions from en- . 


tering into theſe views; though there were many. cir- 
cum in the treaty and late tranſactions, between 
the nations, which might invite them to engage in ſuch 
a piratical war againſt the Spaniardis. | 
When England made peace with Spain, the ex- 
__ of Henry IV. was imitated, ho, at the trea 
of Vervins, finding a difficulty in adjuſting all queſ- 


tions with regard to the Indian trade, had agreed to 


| N that article in total ſilence. The Spaniards, 
having, all along, publiſhed ſeyere edicts againſt the 
intercourſe of any — nation with their colo- 
nies, interpreted this ſilence in their own favour, and 
conſidered it as a tacit acquieſcenee of England in the 
eftabliſhed laws of Spain. The Engliſh, on the con- 
trary, pretended, that, as they had never been exclu- 
ded by any treaty from commerce with any part of 


the 
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the King of Spain's dominions, it was ſtill as lawful 


for them to trade with his ſettlements in either Indies 


as with his European territories. In conſequence of 


this ambiguity, many adventurers from England failed 
to the Spaniſh Indies, and met with ſevere puniſhment 


when caught; as they, on the other hand, often ſtole, 


and, when ſuperior in power, forced, a trade with the 


inhabitants, and reſiſted, nay ſometimes plundered, the 


Spaniſh governors. Violences of this nature, which 
had been carried to a great height on both fides, it 
was agreed to bury in total oblivion; becauſe of- the 
difaculty, which was found, in remedying them, upon 
any fixed principles. ä oy 

But, as there appeared a great difference between 
private adventurers in fingle ſhips and a fleet acting 
under royal commiſſion, Raleigh's company: thought 


it ſafeſt to return immediately to England, and carry 


him along with them to anſwer for his conduct. It 
appears, that he employed many artifices, firſt to en- 
gage them to attack the Spaniſh ſettlements, and, fail- 
ing of that, to make his eſcape into France; but, all 


theſe proving unſucceſsful, he was delivered into the 


king's hands, and ſtrictly examined, as well as his fel- 
low-adventurers, before the privy- council. The coun- 
eil, upon enquiry, found no difficulty in pronouncing, 
that the former ſuſpicions, with regard to Raleigh's 
intentions, had been well grounded; that he had a- 
buſed the king in the repreſentations which he had 
made of his projected adventure; that, contrary to his 
inſtructions, he had acted in an offenſive and hoſtile 
manner againſt his majeſty's allies; and that he had 
wilfully burned and deftroyed a town belonging to the 

King of Spain. +. 12 $87 | 1 0 
Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his 
courage: and, though he had formerly made uſe of 
many mean artifices, ſuch as feigning madneſs, fick- 
nels, and a variety of diſeaſes, in order to protract his 
examination, and procure his eſcape; he now reſolved 
| to 
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to act his part with bravery and reſolution. “ Tis a 


ſharp remedy,” he ſaid, but a ſure one for all ills ;” 
when he felt the edge of the axe, by which he was to 
de beheaded. His harangue to the people was calm 
and eloquent; and he endeavoured to revenge himſelf, 
and load his enemies with public hatred, by ſtrong aſ- 
ſeverations of facts, which, to ſay the leaſt, may be 
eſteemed very doubtful. With the utmoſt indiffer- 
ence, he laid his head upon the block, and received the 
fatal blow, A. D. 1617. 64 9.7 ö 
No meaſure of James's reign was attended with 
more public diſſatisfaction than the puniſhment of 
Raleigh. To execute a ſentence, which was originally 
ſo hard, which had been ſo long ſuſpended, and which 
ſeemed to have been tacitly pardoned by conferring 
on him a new truſt and commiſſion, was deemed an 
ĩnſtance of cruelty and injuſtice. To facrifice, to a 
concealed enemy of England, the life of the only man 
in the nation who had a high reputation for valour and 
military experience, was regarded as meanneſs and in- 
diſcretion :- and the intimate connections, which the 
king was now entering into with Spain, being univer- 
fally diſtaſteful, rendered this col of his complaiſance 
ſtill more invidious and unpopulac. 
In 1618, Gondomar the Spaniſh ambaſſador made 
offer of the king's ſecond daughter to Prince Charles; 
and, that he might render the temptation irreſiſtible to 
the neceſſitous James, gave hopes of an immenſe for- 
tune that ſhould attend the princeſs, Upon this match 
James had built great hopes, not only of relieving his 
own neceſſities, but of recovering the palatinate for 
his ſon-in-law; which laſt, he imagined, might be 
procured from the mere motive of friendſhip and per- 
ſonal attachment. | | 

This laſt ſtep was equally diſagreeable to the com- 
mons with the 8 — 7 f — to the other pieces of 
James's conduct, at laſt blew into a flame the conten- 
tion which had ſo long ſubſiſted between their ſovereign 
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they poſſelſed entire freedom of ſpeech in their debates. 
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and them. On the 14th of November 1621, the com- 
mons framed a remonſtrance which they intended to 


carry to the king. They repreſented, that the enor- 


mous growth of the Auſtrian power threatened the li- 
berties of Europe; that the progreſs of the Catholic 
religion in England bred the moſt melancholy appre- 
henſions leſt it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in 
the kingdom; that the indulgence of his majeſty to- 
wards the profeſſors of that religion had — 
their inſalence and temerity ; that the uncontrouleil 
conqueſts made by the Auſtrian family in Germany 
raiſed mighty expectations in the Engliſh Papiſts; but 
above all, that the Spaniſh match elevated them ſo far 
as to hope for an entire toleration, if not a final re- 
eſtabliſhment, of their religion. They therefore in- 
treated his majeſty, that he would immediately under. 
take the defence of the palatinate, and maintain it by 
force of arms; that he would turn his ſword agai 
Spain, whoſe, armies: and treaſures were the chief ſup- 
port of the Catholic intereſt in Europe; that he would 
enter into. no negociation for the marriage of his ſon 
but with a Proteſtant princeſs ; that the children of 
Popiſh recuſants. ſhould be taken from their parents, 
and committed to, the care of Proteſtant teachers and 
ſchoolmaſters; and that the fines and confiſcations to 
which the Catholics by law were liable, ſhould be le- 
vied with the utmoſt ſeverity. 

The king, who was then at Newmarket, hearing of 
the intended remonſtrance, wrote a letter to the ſpeak 
er, in which he ſharply rebuked the houſe for debat- 
ing on matters far above their reach and capacity ; and 
he ſtrictly forbade them to meddle with any thing that 
regarded his government, or deep matters of ſtate, and 
eſpecially not to touch on his ſon's marriage with the 
Spaniſh princeſs. . Upon this the commons framed a 
new remonſtrance, in which they aflerted their right 
of debating on all matters of government, and that 
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The king replied, that their remonſtrance was more 
like a denunciation of war, than an addreſs of dutiful 
ſubjects; that their pretenſion to inquire into all ſtate 
affairs without exception, was ſuch a plenipotence as 
none of their anceſtors, even during the reign of the 
weakeſt princes, had ever pretended to; that public 
tranſactions depended on a complication of views and 
intelligence, with which they were entirely unacquaint- 
ed; that — could not better ſhew their 2 as 
well as duty, than by keeping within their pro 
ſphere; and that, in — bukineſs bo on 
his prerogative, they had no title to interpoſe with 
their advice, unleſs when he pleaſed to aſk it; &c. The 
commons in return framed the proteſtation already 
mentioned, which the king tore out of their journals, 
and ſoon after diſſolved the parliament. The leading 


members of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Ro-- 


bert Phillips, were committed to the Tower; three 
others, Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to other priſons; 
and, as a lighter puniſhment, ſome others were ſent to 
Ireland to execute the king's buſineſs. Sir John Sa- 
ville, however, a powerful man in the houſe of com- 
mons, and a zealous oppoſer of the court, was made 
comptroller of the houſehold, a privy counſellor, and 
foon after a baron. This event 1s memorable; as be- 
ing the firſt inſtance in the Engliſh hiſtory, of any 
king's advancing a man on account of parliamentary 
intereſt, and of oppoſitioh to his meaſures. 

This breach between the king and parliament ſoon 
made politics become a general ſubje& of diſcourſe, 
and every man began to indulge himſelf in reaſonings 
and inquiries concerning matters of ſtate ; and the fac- 
tions which commenced in parliament were propagated 
throughout the nation. In vain did James, by reite- 
rated proclamations, 'forbid diſcourſes of this kind. 
Such proclamations, if they had any effect, ſerved ra- 
ther to inflame the curioſity of the public. In every 
companv or ſociety the late tranſactions became the 
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ſubje& of argument and debate; ſome taking the ſide 
of monarchy, others of liberty; and this was the origin 
of the two parties fince-known by the names of Whigs 
and Tories. 5 Hs tf | | ' * 5 

James, deſpiſed hy his people, thwarted by his par- 
liament, poſſeſſing a weak and frivolous mind, inca- 

ble of furniſhing any rational means of happineſs, 
ſought a refuge from chagrin in the company and ſo- 
lace of a favourite. Robert Carr, a youth of about 
twenty years of age, and of a \ good family in Scotland, 
found means to obtain the aſcendency in the king's 
eſteem. James ſoon knighted this minion, created 
him Viſcount Rocheſter, gave him the garter, brought 
him into the privy- council, and entruſted him with the 
ſupreme direction of all his buſineſs and political con- 
cerns, till, at length, he created him Earl of Somer- 
ſet. . An amour between his favourite and the Coun- 
teſs of Eſſex, a woman as eminent for the charms of 
her perſon as for the wantonneſs of her diſpoſition, at 
length brought on his diſgrace. Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, who had been his beſt friend, and moſt faithful 
adviſer, very ſtrenuouſly oppoſed a marriage with this 


| lady, who. was the daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, 


and had been eſpouſed to the young Lord Eſſex, now 
reſtored to his blood and dignity. Advice ſo repug- 
nant to the inclinations of Somerſet, drew down on 
the knight the reſentment of the two lovers. The 


king, by falſe repreſentations, was prevailed on to con- 


fine Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower; and, whilſt 
he there ſuffered all the rigours of impriſonment, the 
earl and the counteſs cauſed him to be poiſoned, Some 
few years elapſed before this tranſaction reached the 
king's eats; but, on being informed of it, he delivered 
his favourite up to a public trial, by which he was 
found guilty, but received the royal pardon, in viola- 
tion of a ſolemn oath which James had bound himſelf 
by, that the ſeverity of the law ſhould be inflicted, in 
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caſe Somerſet was found guilty. But, 2 his life 
was ſpared, he ever continued in diſ 

His next favourite obtained yet a greater aſcenden- 
cy over this weak king ; this was George Villiers, af- 
terwards duke of Buckingham, whoſe perſonal beauty 
firſt drew the king's attention and regard. It may be 
reckoned among the moſt capricious circumſtances of 
this reign, that a king who was bred a ſcholar, ſhould 
chooſe, for his favourites, the moſt illiterate of his 
courtiers ; that he, who trembled at a drawn ſword, 
ſhould laviſh favours on one paſſionately fond of feats 
in arms, and adventurous enterprizes. Buckingham, 
having obtained a dukedom, was ſoon after inveſted 
with the order of the garter; he became, at the ſame 
time, maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in eyre, warden 
of the Cinque Ports, maſter of the King's Bench office, 
ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor Caſtle, 
and lord high admiral of England. 

For five years * continued the dupe of the 
court of Spain. Though firmly reſolved to contract 
no alliance with a j the King of Spain had con- 
tinued to procraſtinate and invent one exeuſe after an- 
other, while he pretended to be very willing to con- 
clude the match. At laſt the King of England, finding 
out what was really the matter, reſolved to remove 
that obſtacle if poſſible. He iſſued out public orders 
tor diſcharging all Popiſh recuſants, who were impri- 
ſoned; and it was daily a pprehended that he would 
forbid, . for the future, — execution of the penal laws 
againſt them. For this conduct he was obliged to 
apologize, and even pretend that it was done in order 
to procure from foreign princes a toleration for the 
Proteſtants; the ſeverity of the Engliſh laws againſt 

_ Catholics, he ſad, having been urged as a reaſon a- 
inſt. ſhewi 7 favour to Proteſtant reſiding in 
datholic ki 

Theſe — in fovous of the Cathoties, how- 
cer ill reliſhed by his ſubjects, at laſt obtained James - 
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end with regard to the marriage. The Earl of Briſ- 
tol, ambaſſador at the eourt of Spain, a miniſter of vi- 
gilance and penetration, and who had formerly oppoſed 
the alliance with Catholics, being now fully convinced 
of the Spaniſh ſincerity, was ready to congratulate the 
king on the completion of his projects. 'Fhe.Spaniſh 
princeſs is repreſented as very aecompliſhed; ſhe' was 
to bring with her a fortune of fix hundred thouſand 
pounds; and, what was more, not only Briſtol con- 
ſiderecꝭ this match as an infallible prognoſtic of the pa- 
latine's reſtoration, but the Spaniards themſelves did 
the ſame. , All things being therefore agreed upon 
between the two parties, nothing was wanting but the 
diſpenſation from Rome, which might be conſidered as 
a matter of mere formality, The king exulted in his 
pacific, counſels, and. boaſted of his ſuperior fagacity 
and penetration; when all his flattering proſpects were 
blaſted by the temerity of the Duke of. Buckingham, 
who governed both court and nation with: amo un- 
limited ſway. This nobleman, though poſſeſſed of 
ſome accompliſhments of. a.courtier, was utterly de- 
void of every talent as a miniſter ; but at once partogk 
of the inſolence which attends a fortune newly ac- 
quired, and the impetuoſity which belongs to perſons 
born in high, ſtations, and unacquainted with oppoſi- 
tion. Among thoſe wha had experienced the arro- 
gancg af this overgzown favourite, the Prince of Wales 
himſelf had. not been entirely ſpared; and a great 
coldneſs, if nat enmity, had for that reaſon taken 
place between them. Buckingham being deſirous of 
putting an end to this coldneſs, and at the ſame time 
envious of the great reputation of the Earl of Briſtol, 
perſuaded the prince to undertake a journey to Ma- 
drid; which, he ſaid, would be an unexpected gallan- 
try; would equal all the fictions of Spaniſh romance; 
and, ſuiting the amorous and enter prizing character of 
that nation, muſt immediately introduce him to the 
princeſs under *. 
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ver and daring adventurer. Little perſuaſion was ne- 
ceſſary to prevail with Prinee Charles to undertake this 
ee, and the impetuoſity of Buckingham having 
xtorted a conſent from James, our two adventurers 
ſet out, Prince Charles as the knight - errant, and Buck- 
ingham as the ſquire. They travelled through France 
in diſguiſe, aſſuming the names of Jack and Tom 
Smith. They went to a ball at Paris, Where the 
prince firſteſaw the Prineeſs Henrietta, whom he after. 
wards married, who was then in her bloom of youth 
and beauty; and with whom the hoveliſts of that time 
ſay he then fell in love. On their arrival at Madrid, 
every body was ſurpriſed by a ſtep ſo little uſual among 
great princes.”” The Spaniſſi monarch made Charles a 
viſit, expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude for the confidence 
he repoſed in him and made warm proteſtations of a 
Te. Ebrreſpondent confidence and friendſhip. He gave 
gave Him u golden key whieh opened all his apart- 
ments; that he prinee might, without any introduc- 
tion, have ncdeſs to him at Alf hours; he took the left 
Hand of him 6 every Gefion, except in the apart- 
went aſnigned e Charles; for there, he ſaid, the 
prince was ut Hemel Charles was introduced into the 
palace with the fam pomp and ceremony which at- 
tends. the Kings of Spain on- their coronation: the 
council received public orders to obey him as the king 
_ himſelf: Olivatez too, the prime miniſter, though a 
| cg of Spain, Who'has'the right of being covered 
| before His own king, would not put on his hat in the 
pPrince's preſenee: all the priſohs of Spain were thrown 
open, and all the priſoners received their freedom, as 
if an event the moſt honourable and moſt fortunate had 
happened to the monarchy ;” and every ſumptuary law 
with regard to apparel was ſuſpended during Prince 
Charles's reſidence 'in Spain. The infanta, however, 
was only ſhewn' to her lover in public ;- the Spaniſh 
ideas of decency being fo ſtrict, as not to allow any 
farther intereourſe till the arrival of the 8 
: 8 ö 
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The point of honour was carri&t} ſo far by theſe gene- 
rous people, that no attempt was made, on account of 
the advantage they had acquired by having the Prince 
of Wales in their power, to impoſe any harder condi- 
tions'of treaty : their pious zeal only prompted them 
on one occaſion to defire more conceſſions in the reli- 
gious articles; but, on the oppoſition of Briſtol, they 
immediately deſiſted. The pope, however, hearing 
of Charles's arrival in Madrid, tacked ſome new clau- 
ſes to the diſpenſation; and it became neceſſary to 
tranſmit the articles to London, that the king might 
ratify them. This treaty, which was made public, 
conſiſted of ſeveral articles, chiefly regarding the exer- 
ciſe of the Catholic religion by the infanta ; and, a- 
mong theſe, nothing could reaſonably be found fault 
with, except one article, in which the king promiſed 
that: the children ſhould be educated by the princeſs 
till they were ten years, of age; which undoubtedly 
was inſiſted upon with a view of ſeaſoning their minds 
with Catholic principles. But, beſides this public trea- 
ty, there were ſome private articles ſworn to by James, 
which could not have been made public without grie» 
vous murmurs. A ſuſpenſion of the penal laws a- 
gainſt the Engliſh Catholics was promiſed, as likewiſe 
a repeal of them in parliament, and a toleration for the 
exerciſe of that religion in private houſes. Meanwhile 
Gregory XV. who granted the diſpenſation, died; and 
Urban VIII. was choſen in his place. Upon this e- 
vent, the nuncio refuſed to deliver the diſpenſation till 
it mould be renewed by Urban. This the crafty pon- 
tiff delayed, in hopes that, during the prince's reſidence 
in Spain, ſome expedient might be fallen upon to et} 
fect his converſion. The King of England, as well as 
the prince, became impatient : but, on the firſt hint, 

Charles obtained leave to return ; and Philip 

his departure with all the circumſtances of civility and 
reſpect which had attended his arrival. He even erect- 
ed a pillar on the ſpot where they took leave 9 each 
| | oy 
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other, as a monument of mutual friendſhip : and the 
Prince, having ſworn to the obſervance of all the ar- 
ticles, embarked on board the Engliſh fleet at St. 
The modeſt, reſerved; and decent, behaviour of 
Charles, together with his unparalleled confidence in 
then, and the romantic gallantry he had practiſed with 
regard ta their princeſa, had endeared him to the whole 
court af Madrid. But in the ſame proportion that 
Charles was beloved and eſteemed, was Buckingham 
deſpiſed and hated. His ſallies of n; his inde 
cent freedoms with the prince; his diſſolute pleaſures; 
his arrogant impetuous temper; which he neither could 
ner would diſguiſe; were to the Spaniards the objects 
of peculiar averfion. They lamentud: the infanta's 
fate, who muſt be approached by a man whoſe teme- 
rity ſeemad to eſpett na las divine or human. Bucks 
ingham, on the other hand, -fenfible how odious he 
was become to the Spaniards, and dreading the influ- 
ence which that nation would. naturally acquire after 
the atriral of che infanta, reſatycd to employ all his 
credit in order to prevent the marriage. By what ar- 
guments he cpuld prevail on the prince to offer fuch 
an inſule to the Spaniſſi nation, from whom he had 
reteiuved ſuch generous treatment; by what colours 
cliſguiſe the ingratitude and imprudence of fuch a mea- 
ſure; cheſe are totally. unknown to us: certain it is, 
however, that, when the prince left Madrid, he was 
frmbly determined, in oppoſmion to his: mot ſolemn 
promiſes, to break off. the treaty with Spain. Ow their 
arrival at London, therefore, the prince and Bucking- 
ham affumed the entire direction of the: negociation ; 
and it was their buſineſs to ſeek. for pretences by which 
they could give a colour to their intended breach of 
treaty, At laſt, after many fruitleſs artifices were em- 
played to. delay os prevent the eſpouſals, Briſtol re- 
ceived. poſitive onders not to deliver the proxy which 
had been left in his hands, or to finiſh the marriage, 


till 
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till ſecurity was given for the full reſtitution of the pa- 
latinate. Philip underſtood this language: but being 
determined to throw the whole blame of the rupture 
on the Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand a writ- 
ten premiſe, by which he bound himſelf to procure | 
the reſtoration of the palatinate either by perſuaſion or . 
by every other poſſible means; and, when he found 
that this conceſſion gave no ſatisfaction, he ordered 
the infanta to lay aſide the title of Princeſs of Wales, 
which ſhe bore after the arrival of the diſpenſation ' 
from Rome, and to drop the ftudy of the Engliſh 
language; and, as he knew that ſuch raſh counſels 
as now governed the court of England would not ſto 
at the breach of the marriage-treaty, he immediately 
ordered preparations for war to be made throughout 
all his dominions, WRT. 

A match for Prince Charles was ſoon after nego- 
ciated with Henrietta, daughter of the great Henry 
IV. and this met with much better ſucceſs than the 
former. However, the king had not the ſame allure- 
ments in proſecuting this match as the former, the por- 
tion promiſed him being much ſmaller ; but, willing 
that his ſon ſhould not be altogether diſappointed of a 
bride, as the King of France demanded only the ſame 


terms as had been offered to the court of Spain, 


James thought proper to comply. In an article of 
this treaty of marriage, it was ſtipulated, that the edu-. 
cation of the children till the age of thirteen ſhould be- 
long to the mother; and this probably gave that turn 
towards popery which has ſince proved the ruin of the 
unfortunate family of Stuart. | 
James now, being deprived of every other hope of 
relieving his ſon-in-law but by force of arms, declared' 
war againſt Spain and the emperor, for the recovery of 
the palatinate; ſix thouſand men were ſent over into 
Holland to aſſiſt Prince Maurice in his ſchemes agamſt 
thoſe powers; the people were every where elated at 
the courage of their king, and were ſatisfied with any 
. war 
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war which was to exterminate the Papiſts. This army 
was followed by another, conſiſting of twelve thouſand 
men, commanded by 'Count Mansfeldt; and the court 
of France promiſed its aſſiſtance. But the Engliſh 
were diſappointed in all their views: the troops being 
embarked at Dover, upon ſailing to Calais, found no 
orders for their admiſſion. After waiting for ſome 
time, they were obliged to ſail towards Zealand, where 
no preper meaſures were yet conſulted for their diſem- 
barkation. Mean while, a peſtilential diſorder crept 
in among them, ſo long cooped up in narrow veſſels: 
half the army died while on-board; and the other half, 
| weakened by ſickneſs, appeared too ſmall a body to 
march into the palatinate; and thus ended this ill-con- 
certed and fruitleſs expedition. Whether this miſ- 
fortune had any effect on the king's conſtitution or 
not, is uncertain; but he was ſoon after ſeized with a 
tertian ague, which put an end to his life on the 27th 
of March, 1625, after having lived fifty-nine years, 
and reigned over England twenty-two, and over Scot- 
land almoſt as long as he had lived. # 
No prince, ſo little enterprizing and fo inoffenſive, 
was ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite extremes of 
calumny and flattery, of ſatire and panegyric. And 
the factions which began in his time, being till conti- 
nued, have made his character be as much diſputed to 
this day, as is commonly that of princes who are our 
cotempararies. Many virtues, however, it muſt be 
owned, he was poſſeſſed of; but not one of them 
pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring 
vices. His generofity bordered on profuſion, his learn- 
ing on pedantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillani- 


mity, his wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light 


fancy and boyiſh fondneſs. While he imagined that 
he was only maintaining his own authority, he may 
perhaps be ſuſpected in ſome of his actions, and ſtill 
more of his pretenſions, to have encroached on the li- 


berties of his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
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exact neutrality, to acquire the good will of all his 


neighbours, he was able to preſerve fully the eſteem 
and regard of none. His capacity was conſiderable, 


but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than to con- 


duct any intricate buſineſs. His intentions were juſt, 


but more adapted to the conduct of private life than 


to the government of kingdoms. Aukward in his 

perſon, and ungainly in his manners, he was ill quali- 
fied to command reſpect : partial and undiſcerning in 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general 
love. Of a feeble temper more than a — judg- 
ment; expoſed to our ridicule from his vanity, but 
exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride 
and arrogance. And, upon the whole, it may be pro- 


nounced of his character, that all his qualities were 


ſullied with weakneſs, and embelliſned by humanity. 


Political courage he was certainly devoid of; and from 


thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong prejudice which 


prevails againſt his perſonal bravery: an inference, 
however, which muſt be owned, from general expe- 
rience, to be extremely fallacious. 

It is acknowledged by all hiſtorians, that trade in- 
creaſed much in this reign. The vigorous meaſures of 
the parliament heightened this circumſtance, by frees 
ing it from ſeveral monopolies, ' an impoſition with 
which it had been much fettered by Elizabeth. A 
board of trade was firſt - eſtabliſhed. by this king, to 


. examine the efficacy of expedients which were propo- 


ſed for the advancement of commerce. Agriculture 
received great improvement in this time, and the na- 


tion began to be more independent on foreign produce 


for their ſubſiſtence, James's yearly revenue was four 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. The ſubſidies 
which were granted him by the commons and the cler- 
gy, money paid him by the ſtates and the King of 
France, with the ſums he raiſed: by extraordinary and 
illegal methods, amounted in the whole to two million 
one hundred and ninety-three thouſand three hundred 
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and ſeventy-four pounds; which divided into twenty. 
two equal portions, and added to. his ordinary revenue, 
make an annual income of nearly five hundred and 


fifty thouſand pounds, to which account of the reve- 


nue, may be added the tonnage and poundage; the 
produce of which has never yet been calculated; the 
increaſe of trade, and the exorbitant impoſitions which 
were laid on merchandize in this reign, made them 
very conſiderable. 725 . I OOC-S9% 

By an act of parliament paſſed in this reign, the 
rate of legal intereſt for money was reduced from ten 
to eight per cent. per annum, which act concludes with 
this remarkable proviſo: ©* No words in this law con- 

' tained, ſhall be conſtrued or expounded to allow the 
practice of uſury in point of religion or conſcience.” 
Sir Thomas Culpeper was chiefly inſtrumental in pro- 
curing this law, which he foretold would produce many 
happy effects; to the king in the improving of his cuſ- 


toms; to the landlord in the advancement of his rents, 


and value of his eſtate; to the merchant in the quick- 
neſs of his trade, and benefit of his returns; and to 
the borrower in the eaſe of his condition. And Sir 
Joſiah Child in his diſcourſe on trade, firſt publiſhed 
in the year 1670, remarks, that in the year 1635, 
which was only ten years after making this law, there 
were more merchants to be found on the exchange of 
London, worth one thouſand pounds and upwards 
each, than were before the year 1600 to be found 
worth one hundred pounds each. That, before and 
about the time of this reduction of intereſt, the cur- 
cent price of land was twelve years purchaſe, which 
ſoon after role conſiderably higher. The word inte- 
teſt for the forbearance of money, was firſt uſed in 
this act, in its modern ſenſe; although the word uſury 
is there {till applied, and uſed as ſynonymous, 
The royal navy was increaſed in the reign of James 
I. almoſt double the number of Queen - Elizabeth's 
own ſhips of war, viz. from thirteca to twenty-four 
P; : men 
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men of war, The largeſt of Queen Elizabeth's ſhips 
at her death conſiſted of one thouſand tons, carrying 


only three hundred and forty mariners, and forty can- 


non; and the ſmalleſt, of fix hundred tons, carrying 
one hundred and fifty mariners, and thirty cannon ; 
beſides ſmall veſſels occaſionally hired of private own- 
ers. In the five preceding years of 1623, King James 
built ten new ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand pounds 
a year on the fleet, beſide the value of thirty-ſix thou- 
ſand pounds in timber, which he gave yearly from the 
royal foreſts. The king alſo, in 1610, built the largeſt 
and fineſt ſhip of war that ever England had before, 
carrying ſixty- four cannon, and of fourteen hundred 
tons burthen, named the Prince. Thus, we may in 


part ſee, by what gradual ſteps the royal navy of Eng- 


land arrived at its preſent magnitude and grandeur. 
The London ind Liverpool merchants alſo went on 
unrivalled in their Greenland fiſhery; inſomuch, that 
the Dutch, excited by their ſucceſs, ſent out ſeveral 
ſhips the enſuing year, 1612, in the fame purſuit ; 
whereupon the Engliſh company's ſhips ſeized an the 
whale-oil of the Dutch, and on their fiſhing-tackle, 
implements, &c. and obliged them to return home 
with a menace, that, if ever they were found on thoſe 
ſeas hereafter, they would make prizes of both ſhips 
and cargoes; their maſter, the King of Great Britain, 
having the ſole right to that fiſhery, in virtue of the 
firſt diſcovery thereof. The next year this menace was 


literally fulfilled; for the Engliſh ſeized on, and brought 


home, every Dutch ſhip that attempted to fiſh there, 
and they were deemed legal prizes. The Merchant 
Adventurers company, thoſe of the Staple, the Ruſſia 
and the Eaſt India companies, all made aſtoniſhing 
progreſs in their different branches of commerce: in- 
ſomuch, that in the year 1613, the money paid for 
exports and imports in London alone, amounted to 
one hundred and nine thouſand five hundred and ſe- 
yenty-two pounds eighteen ſhillings and four-pence, 
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which was very near thrice as much as all the other 
ports of England paid for cuſtoms in the ſame vear. So 
great and extenſive a commerce, - ſo numerous a fleet 
of merchant ſhips, and ſhips of war, c- ſuch extenſive 
ſettlements in every quarter of the globe, -with ſuch 
an amazing ſupply of different manufactures at home, 


thruſt into every corner of the earth where any traffic 


could be had, aud all this eſtabliſhed in fo ſhort a 
time, became a ſubject of utter aſtoniſhment to the 
world, and gave an early proof of Britiſh courage, 
induſtry, and perſeverance. ä 

_ Early in this king's reign, a proclamation was iſ- 
ſued prohibiting'the uſe of tobacco. It ſets forth, that 
te tobacco being a drug of late years found out, and 
broughtfrom foreign parts in ſmall quanties, was taken 
by the better ſort for phyfic andto preſerve health, but, 
through evil cuſtom and the toleration thereof, 1s ex- 
ceſſively taken by a number of riotous and diforderly 
perſons: by which immoderate taking of tobacco, the 
health of a great number of the king's ſubjects is im- 
paired, and their bodies weakened and made unfit for 
labour.” To reſtrain the conſumption of which, a 
heavy duty was laid on the importation thereof, being 
_ fix ſhillings and eight-pence on every pound weight, 
beſides the duty of two-pence before laid on it. This 
impoſt was laid without the concurrence of parliament, 
but by virtue of the royal prerogative. 

The city and ſuburbs of London daily increaſing, 
and with them alſo additional dangers from fire; and 
water in ſufficient quantities. becoming more difficult 
to be had, notwithſtanding the many ſprings brought 
in leaden pipes from different places; an a& was paſſed 
in the third year of King James I. cap. 28. A. D. 
1605, © for bringing a freih ſtream of running water to 
the north parts of London, from the ſprings of Chad- 
well and Amwell, in the county of Hertford ; and for 
inveſting power in the lord mayor and commonalty of 
London, for carrying the ſame into effect.“ In con- 
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ſequence whereof,” the ſaid New River was, in three 
years time, viz. in 1609, brought into the head or re- 
ſervoir at Clerkenwell, near Iſlington, and from thence 
conveyed into all parts of the city and ſuburbs, in 
leaden pipes. The projector and manager of this great 
undertaking. was Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen and 
goldſmith, who was thereupon knighted by King 
James. This undertaking, in ſome ſenſe, demonſtrates 


the great increaſe of the wealth of London by com- 


merce, which enabled it to undertake ſo expenſive and 
arduous a work,---a work ſuitable to the power and 
grandeur of ancient Rome in its zenith of glory. The 
proprietors of this New River were afterwards incor- 
porated, and the whole 1s divided into ſhares, which 


are ſaleable and transferable, to very good advantage. 


From henceforward, not only trade and commerce, 
but every ſpecies of domeſtic convenience and national 
advantage, was wiſely and liberally promoted in Lon- 
don. At this time the Levant or Turkey company 
were incorporated by a perpetual charter, by the deſig- 
nation of the merchants of England trading to the 
Levant ſeas. Thus a moſt profitable commerce to 
England was eſtabliſhed, by which great quantities of 
our woollen manufactures, and much other merchan- 
diſe, as watches, jewels, trinkets, cutlery, &c. haye 
been annually exported, to a very conſiderable amount. 
The manufacture of allum was alſo at this time, viz. 
in 1608, firſt invented, and ſucceſsfully practiſed in 


England, under the patronage of James I. by Lord 


Sheffield and Sir John Bourcher, who opened manu- 


factories of this article in Yorkſhire, and warehoules in 


London, which were greatly encouraged. by govern- 
ment. | | 

In the year 1606, a colony was ſettled in the ſou- 
thern parts of Virginia, the merchants of London, 
Briſtol, Exeter, and Plymouth, having jointly ob- 
tained from the king a charter for that purpoſe. : 
| 2 5 
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In the year 1607, Captain Henry Hudſon ſailed ag 
far north as eighty degrees and a half, in ſearch of a- 
north-weſt paſſage ; but returned without effecting 2 
his purpoſe. The effeminating luxuries of the eaſt 2 

- ſeemed to be denied to the hardy inhabitants of Eu- 1 
rope, on any other terms than thofe of making a lon 
and laborious circuit to acquire them: A. ſhorter paſ- d 
fage thither has ever been the wifh of man kind, but, I 

* Bke many other human wiſhes, would be a baneful " 
acquifition. This Voyage, however, produced a more 8 
beneficial diſcovery, by lighting on the bay to which * 
he gave his name. The next year he renewed the at- 1 


tempt by a north-eaſtern route, to as little purpoſe. 
Not diſcouraged however by theſe repeated diſappoint- 


wy = 


. ments, he made a third voyage towards Nova Zem- tt 
bla, in which, after having had a fight of the North | 
Cape of Finmark, he ſailed to Newfoundland, Cape 1 
Cod, and Virginia. On the American coaſt he gave ol 
his own name to a river, by which it is {till deſcribed. TY 
| He 3 is ſaid to have made a formal ſurrender of lands ly- "a 
ing on that river, whichlarenowapartof New England, d 
to ſome Hollanders, who made great progreſs in plant- 1 
mg and improving it. They named the country Ne- th 
Netherlands, and built there the city of New Amſter- th 
dam, fince called New York. They likewiſe. built the - to 
fort of Orange, about one hundred and fifty miles up 5 
Hudſon's River, ſince named the city: of Albany. 2 
Whatever transfer was made by Hudſon af theſe lands, Wn 
it was not a valid one, as it was mh away a part * 
of the king's dominions to a faxeign nation, without 8 
the participation of the crown and Kingdom. ny 
What was then called North Virginia, but now G0 
dears the name of New England, now began to receive « 
a ſettlement. The firſt colony, which was weak and Fo 
ill directed, did not ſucceed; and for ſome time after Git 
there were only few adventurers, who. came over oc- ol 
caſionally during the ſummer, built themſelves tem- 2 


porary huts for the ſake of RE with the e 
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and, like them, diſappeared again for the reſt of the 
year, 


T he Engliſh, about this time, diſcovered and ſettled 


the Ifand of Barbadoes. Mr. Anderſon calls it the 


mother of all our Weſt-India ſugar- iſlands, and the 


chief of the Caribbees. This iſland has proved of 


great N to the kingdom by its excellent pro- 
ductions. It is the moſt eaſternly of all the Leeward 
Wands, and appeared never to have been inhabited, 
not even by 1 when the Engliſh firſt landed 
upon it. They found it overſpread with ſuch large 

and hard timber trees, that it required umcommon re- 


ſolution and perſeverance to fell them, and grub them 


up; but when this taſk was, in ſome meaſure, accom- 
pliſned, the inhabitants began to taſte the ſweets of 
their labours, by cultivating a grateful ſoil. 

In the year 1612, the Bermuda or Summer Iſlands 
were firſt ſettled by a colony from England. Theſe are 
cluſter of ſmall and very rocky. iſlands, ſituated five 


hundred miles directly eaſt from Carolina; they had 


been diſcovered near a century before, by one Bermu- 
da, a Spaniard. In 1699, Sir George Somers and Sir 
Thomas Gates were ſhipwrecked on theſe iſlands, in 
their voyage to America. From the firſt of whom 
they were called Somers Iſlands, which was changed 
to Summer Hands ; but the firſt name of Bermuda is 
more frequently uſed. Theſe iſlands produce very few 
commodities for exportation. a | 
About the year 1619 the Engliſh company trading 


to the Eaſt Indies obtained leave of the King of Gol- 


conda to ſettle at Madras-patan, on the of Coro- 
mandel, where they built a fort, which they named St. 


George, which remains to this day the emporium for 


the company's trade to all parts eaſt of Cape Comorin. 
Fort St. George, however, is far from being a happy 
fi:uation, being ſituated on a barren ſoil, and a tempeſ- 
tuons ſhore, having no kind of harbour, nor even z 


convenient landing-place for boats; belides which, no 


: freſh, 


* 


freſh water is to be had nearer than a mile. Notwith- 
ſtanding, theſe local diſadvantages are counterbalanced 
by its being advantageouſly ſituated for the trade in 
diamonds, muſlins, chints, & c. and in Gipoſing of the 
European merchandize moſt vendible there, fuch as 
_ Rtockings, haberdaſhery; gold and filver lace, looking- 
- glaſſes, drinking-glaſſes, lead, wine, cyder, cheeſe, 
hats, (ſtuffs, ribbons, &c. F 
Spain not being able of itſelf to cruſh the Algerines, 
who at this time were formidable in ſhipping, and 
greatly infeſted the Spaniſh coaſts, after four different 
expeditions againſt that city, Count Gondemar, am- 
baſſador from Spain to King James, found means to 
make that monarch the inſtrument of his maſter's re- 
venge. Having gained the Duke of Buckingham to 
fecond his views, they united in repreſenting to him 
the mighty glory which would be derived from ſuch a 
conquelt, and the benefits which the taking of that neſt 
of pirates would bring to the commerce of England, 
Sir Robert Manſel was therefore ſent out with fix men 
_ of war, and twelve ſtout ſhips hired from the mer- 
chants. On the 27th of November 1620, they came 
to an anchor in Algiers Road, and faluted the town 
without receiving a ſingle gun in anſwer; however, a 
negociation enſued, in which it is hard to ſay whether 
the Turks or the admiral acted with the greater chica- 
nery.. The Turks at laſt promiſed to give the admi- 


kal ſatisfaction to his demands; upon which he failed 


to the Spaniſh coaſt, attended with ſix French men of 
War: the admiral of this ſquadron ſtruck to the Eng- 
liſh flect upon the firſt joining of it, which ſeems to 
\ have been the greateſt honour, and perhaps the great- 
eſt advantage, that attended this whole expedition. It 
had been well if the enterprize had ended thus, but, 
after receiving a ſupply of proviſions from England, it 
was teſolved to make another attempt upon Algiers 
12 the ſpring, and, if poſſible, to burn the ſhips in the 
molc. Accordingly, in the month of May, the 1 5 
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left the coaſt of Majorca, and, on the 21ſt of the ſame 
zonth; anchored before Algiers, and began to prepare 
For the execution of this deſign. Two ſhips taken 
from the Turks, and three brigantines, were repared 


| for the purpoſe, and. ſeven armed boats followed to 


ſuſtain them, in caſe they were purſued at their com- 
ing off. Theſe were likewiſe furniſhed with fire-works 
to deſtroy the ſhips without the mole, On the 24th, 
the ſhips advanced with a brifk gale towards the mole, 
but, when they were within leſs than a muſket ſhot, of 


the mole's head, the wind died away, and it grew ſo 


calm they could. not enter. However, the boats and 


| n finding they were diſcovered by the bright 
neſs 


of the moon, which was then at full, and being 


informed by a Chriſtian ſlave, who ſwam from the 


town, that the Turks had left their ſhips unguarded, 
they reſolved: to proceed; which they did, but per- 


formed little or nothing and. then retired with the 


loſs of ſix men. After a day or two's ſtay, they put 
to ſea, and in the month of June returned to England. 
Two other fleets were afterwards ſent againſt them, 
one under Lord Willoughby, the other under Lord 
Denbigh; both of which did ſo little, that very few of 
our hiſtorians take any notice of them. Sir William 
Monſon remarks on this expedition, that if thoſe 
Chriſtian countries which lie oppoſite to Algiers could 
never prevail in their attempts againſt it, notwith- 
ſtanding their fuperior advantages in embarking and 
tranſporting an army ſuddenly, and without 2 4 

an alarm, what hopes has England to prevail, whoſe 

defigns muſt be known before they can be executed? 

Such warning given would be ſufficient for a garriſon- 


ed town, of leſs force, and fewer men, than Algiers, 


to prevent a ſurprize. Experience has, however, in 
our days, rendered us wiſer, and we now are ſenſible 
of the ſubſtantial benefits derived in our commerce 
from being at peace with the Barbary States, whilſt 
they make depredations on other nations: and our ac- 
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quan Ch and the naval force kept 
probably be ever ſufficient to keep thoſe thoſsof, = 


CHARLES 1 aſcended the throne: nit the 


higheſt praiſes and careſſes of his ſubj jects for what was 


2 moſt —— «Ron of: his life, 
nameiy, 


1 e at 


he would gladly, for tb fake of diſpatch, have called 


ut, being told chat ſuch a meaſure would apptar un- 


. he iſſued writs for ſummaning a new parlia- 
ment an the 7th of May and ãt was not — 499 


gret that the arrival of the Princeſs Henrietta, whom 


be had eſpouſed by proxy, obliged him td delay, by 


- prorogations, their meeting till the 18th of 
une, when 


y aſſembled at WelkmnſerTor the dif- 
patch of bu 


In the month:of Jute 16365 e went to 
attend the princeſs with the royal navy, and brought 


| her to Dover, from whence ſhe proceeded to Canter- 


bury, where the marriage was conſummated. A few 


days after the king, with the queen, entered London 


privately, the plague at that time raging in the ſuburbs. 
ent, Which had been ſummoned to meet 


e from teſtifying that afection for 
their ſovereign, which a you ——_ king generally receives 


on the firſt-commencement Nor would 


his reign. 
- Charles: — have been deſtitute | of ſuch implicit 
popularity, but for a meaſure which gave general 


The Marquis Edt, ambaſſador from France to 


his eber bal drawn from James « * to furniſh 
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the king, his maſter, with a ſhip of war, and ſeven 
armed merchantmen, to be appro againſt the Ge- 
noeſe, who, being firm and uſeful allies to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, were conſidered as enemies by the Kings 
of England and France. Buckingham, who was at 
this time warmly attached to the court of France, pre- 
vailed on Charles to lend theſe ſhips. When they ar- 


rived cm. A aroſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 
they. were to ſerve againſt Rochelle, a town at that 


time poſſeſſed by the Hugonots, and exempt from the 


iſdiction of the French monarch; and in this expe- 
ition the Duke de Montmorency was ta take the 
command. Vice-admiral Pennington, who command 
ed this ſquadron, had received particular orders from 


the lord. high, admiral; but theſe he did not chooſe to 


interpret to mean the delivery of the ſhips for the pur- 


pn they were now found to be deſtined. The Eng- 
iſh failors were higly incenſed, and drew up a remon- 
{trance to their commander, in which all their names 


were ſigned in a circle, that no one ſhould be ſingled 
out as the ringleader. Pennington hereupon de- 
clared; that he had rather be hanged in England for 
diſo orders, than fight againſt his Proteſtant: 
brethren, and immediately ſailed back to the Downs. 


land agents to ſolicit the detention of his ſquadron; 


notwithſtanding which, expreſs orders were given Pen- 
nington to deliver up the fleet to the French, As 
knew the general reluctance which pre- 


vailed he cauſed it to be confidently- reported, that a 


peace was concluded between the court of France and 
the Hugonots. In the month of Auguſt, Penni 


failed a ſecond time for Dieppe, where, according to 
his inſtructions, the merchant ſhips were delivered to 
the French. No ſooner did it appear that they had 
been deceived, than Sir Ferdinando Gorges, whocom- 
manded the king's ſhip, which was called the Great 


Neptune, weighed anchor, and put to ſea; and, fo. 
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firmly united were all the officers and ſeamen on- board 
the other ſhips, that notwithſtanding the great offers 
made them by the French, they immediately depart- 
| ed, and returned to England, one gunner alone except- 
ed, and he was afterwards killed in charging a cannon 
before Rochelle. The ſhips remained with the French, 
and were actually employed againſt: the Rochellers, 
This affair made a great clamour in the nation, and 
afterwards formed an article of impeachment againſt 
One of the firſt acts of the new king was to renew 
his late father's'commiſlion to twelve commiſſioners of 
the navy. Theſe ſeem to have been moſtly ſtationed, 
as at preſent, into diſtinct branches, ſuch as a comp- 
troller, a ſurveyor, a clerk of the navy, &c. This 
board, as at preſent, was ta he ſubordinate to the lord 
kigh admiral, or the admiralty board, from whom theſe 
commiſſioners received directions and orders in mari- 


Cuharles inherited from his father great diſtreſs for 
money, very high notions of the royal prerogative, 
and a violent attachment to epiſcopacy. As to his 
character, he ſeems to have been obſtinate, thaugh not 
reſolute; and therefore, though it was ſcarcely ever poſ- 
fible to make him give up his point, he never could 

carry on his deſigns with that ſpirit which was neceſ- 
ſary for their ſucceſs. In other reſpects, he appears to 
have poſſeſſed every virtue requiſite to conſtitute the 

character of a good mann. 

On coming to the crown, he found an exhauſted 
Exchequer, and 4 heavy debt incurred by his father, 
which his on diſcretion and parſimony were not likely 


to remove: he was, therefore, obliged, from time to 


time, to borrow money on the ſecurity of the public 
revenues, which method of anticipation had been a- 
depted by his father to remove a preſent exigence, 
and increaſing the miſchief in futurity, Though the 
king was impatient to meet his parliament, yet à miſ- 
N Anderſtan 
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underſtanding inſtantly aroſe between them, which 
plunged him in great difficulties to carry on the war 
againſt Spain: he, therefore, granted a ſpecial warrant 
to the Duke of Buckingham, to borrow three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling of the States- general of the 
United Netherlands, or of their ſubjects, upon the 

wn or pledge of a number of very rich erown jewels, 
and veſſels of gold adorned with precious ſtones, which 


pere delivered out of the jewel- houſe. n 


Towards the cloſe of the ſummer, a fleet of eighty 
ſhips, ſome of which were contributed by the Dutch; 
on-board of which were ten regiments of ſoldiers, 
were got ready at Plymouth. The king appointed 
Buckingham commander in chief ; but when Al things 

* were ready, and the fleet on the point of failing, the 
duke declined the command, and appointed Sir Ed- 
vard Cecil, grandſon to the great Lord Burleigh in 
his ſtead. Cecil had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſoldier, 
but was very unfit to take a command at ſea.” The 
Earls of Eſſex and Denbigh were appointed his vice 
and rear admirals. To qualify him to command men 
of ſuch rank, Cecil was created baron of Putney, and 
viſcount Wimbledon, and was appointed lord - mar- 
mal. e It was thought ſtrange, ſays Dr. Campbell, 
<« that though there wanted not many able ſeamen, 
ſuch as Sir Robert Manſell, Sir William Monſon, and 
others, yet none of them were entruſted, but in their 
ſtead ſuch as were in the duke's favour.” Had this 
formidable armament been properly directed, the ex- 
pedition might have terminated gloniouſly, The Spa- 
niſh Plate-fleet was then returning home with above a 
million ſterling on-board, and might have been inter- 
\cepted when making for the Azores, which would 
have been ſo effectual a blow at the naval ſtrength of 
Spain, as muſt have required many years to have re- 
covered, But much time was loſt before the fleet 
ſailed: and at laſt it put to ſea without any regular 
plan of opęratigns being concerted, and under the di- 
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rection of men little qualified for ſuch an important 
truſt. © On the 7th of October the fleet ſailed from 
Plymouth, but, when it had got ſome leagues to ſea, 
it was ſeparated by a ſtorm, ſo that the ſhips were 
many days before they got together at their appointed 
rendezyous off Cape St, Vincent. On the 19th of 
October, it was reſolved in a council to attack Cadiz; 
which they accordingly did on the 22d of the fame 
month, Lord Eſſex ſtood into the bay, where he 
found ſeventeen good ſhips riding under the town, and 
eight or ten galleys; theſe he bravely attacked, but, 
for want of proper orders and due aſſiſtance, the Spa- 
niſh ſhips were ſuffered to retire to Port- Real, where 
CTCedcil did not think fit to follow them. Then ſome 
5 thouſands af ſoldiers were landed, and the fort of Punt- 
alk was taken; after which they proceeded to make 
ſome attempts upon the town. The ſoldiers unfortu- 
gately becoming maſters of too much wine, got ex- 
_ ecflively drunk, and became ſo cartleſs, that if the 
enemy had known, or had been vigilant enough to 
| have taken this advantage, few of them had returned 
home. The fright into which this had put the of- 
ficers, engaged them to re-embark their forces; and 
then it was agreed to cruize off Cape St. Vincent for 
the flota ; there the men grew. fickly, and, by diſtri- 
þuting the fick among the ſhips, the whole fleet was 
infected, and to ſuch a degree, as ſcarcely lefe them 
hands ſufficient to bring it home. This, however, they 
performed in December, having done little hurt to the 
enemy, and acquired leſs honour to themſelves; all 
& which was foretold before the fleet left England. 
On their return a charge was exhibited againſt the 
3 general, by the Earl of Eſſex, and nine other officers 
Ft diſtinction: Lord Wimbleton- juſtified himſelf in a 
a tnganfwer to their charge. Both pieces are yet re- 
maining, and ſerve only to demonſtrate, that want of 
experience and unanimity proved the ruin of this ex- 
-pedition, Both the officers charge, and Lord Wimble - 
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ton s anſwer, are printed in Lediard's Naval Hiſtory. 
The reader, who ſhall compare theſe with Sir William 


Monſon's refle&ions on this lord's conduct, will dif» 
cern, that he is hardly and unjuſtly treated. Sir Wil- 


liam arraigns him for calling councils, when he ſhould 
have been acting; the officers accuſe him for not call- 
ing councils, but acting of his own head. The truth 
ſeems to be, he had nonotion of a ſea command, and 
his officers no inclination to obey him. 3 

. Charles, having diſſolved his parliament a ſecond 
time, June 15, 1626, and having thus made ſuch a 
breach with them as there were no hopes of repairing 
was obliged to have recourſe to the exerciſe of every 


branch of his prerogative in order to ſupply himſt 
with money. A commiſſion was openly granted to 


compound with the catholics, and agree for diſpenſing 
with the penal las enacted againſt them; and by thig 
expedient the king, indeed, filled his coffers, but gaye” 
univerſal diſguſt to his ſubjects. From the nobility. 
he defired afance : from the city he required a loan 


of one hundred thouſand pounds. The former con- 


tributed ſlowly: but the latter, covering themſelves 
> =o many pretences and excuſes, gave at laſt a flat 
enial, In order to equip a fleet, a diftribution by 


. 


order of the council was made to all the maritime 


towns: and each of them was required, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the adjacent counties, to arm as many veſſels as 
were appointed them. The city of London was rated 


at twenty ſhips: and this is the firſt appearance, in 


Charles's reign, of ſhip- money; a taxation which had 
once been 'impoſed by Elizabeth, but which, when 


carried ſome ſteps farther by Charles, produced the 


moſt violent diſcontents. 54 3 
- As the war with Spain was chiefly of the Duke of 
Buckingham's procuring, ſo now he plunged. the king 


into a war with France. The French laid ſiege to Ro- 
Chelle : the Rochellers applied to 3 Charles, who 
relief, 


with a fleet of 


nt the Earl of Denbigh to their 


. 


thirty 
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hy failz but, the ſeaſon being far advanced, hi 
lordſhip found it impracticable to execute his commiſ- 
ion; and, after continuing at ſea ſome time in hard 
weather, returned into port. Upon this the Rochel- 
lers began to ſuſpect the king's ſincerity, whether he 


intended to aſſiſt them or not. The Duke of Buck - 
ingham, to put the thing out of diſpute, cauſed a great 


fleet to be drawn together the next year, and an army 
of ſeven thouſand men to be put on- board it, reſolving 
to go himſelf as admiral and commander in chief. He 
failed from Portſmouth the 27th of June, and landed 
on the Iſland of Rhee. The duke landed his troops 
on the laſt of July, not without ſtrong oppoſition from 
the French goverhor, whom he forced to retire, though 
with ſome Joſs. - Upon this occafion the Engliſh fell 


into the ſame errors in conduct, which they had com- 


mitted in the Cadiz expedition. The fort of La Pre, 
which covered the - landing- place, they neglected; 
though the French themſelves in their fright had ſlight- 

ed, 5 that it might have been taken without any 
trouble; and was a place of ſo great conſequence, that 
jf it had been in the hands of the Engliſh it would have 
revented the French from introducing ſupplies. The 


'rench courtwasat firſt exceedingly alarmed; but their 


terrors quickly wore away, when they found the duke 
had no great capacity as a commander, and too much 
pride to take advice. The town of St. Martin's was 
quickly taken by the Engliſh ; and the duke then in- 
veſted the citadel, but gave evident proofs of his want 
of military {kill in managing the fiege. At firſt he 
quartered his troops without entrenching, which at laſt, 
however, he was glad to do; then he entered into 
conferences with the governor, and, refuſing to com- 
municate the ſubſtance of them to his officers, diſcou- 
raged his own people, and enabled the French to de- 
_ ceive him by a 255 treaty, during which the fort re- 
ceived a ſupply. The expectation of ſuccours from 
England, with ſome other reaſons, engaged —— 
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ham to remain ſo long in camp, that his troops were, 
much diminiſhed. At length, on the 6th of November, 


he made a general aſſault; when it appeared the place 
was inacceſhble, at leaſt to forces under ſuch circum- 
ſtances as his were. Two days after he reſolved u 

a retreat, which was as ill conducted as the reſt of the 


expedition. It was made in the fight of an enemy as 
| ſtrong in foot, and more numerous in horſe, than them- 


ſelves, over a narrow cauſeway, with falt-pits on each 
fide; yet there was no precaution taken by erecting a 
fort, or throwing up any entrenchment to cover the 
entrance of the paſſage; by which the army was fo 
much expoſed, that numbers of brave men were kil- 
led: the beſt. accounts now extant ſay, fifty officers, 


two thouſand ſoldiers, and thirty-five volunteers of 


note, With equal ſhame and lofs, therefore, the duke 
concluded this expedition, embarking his forces on the 
gth of tlie fame month, and ſending the poor Ro- 
chellers a promiſe, that he would come again to their 
relief; which, however, he did not live to perform. 
The next year a naval force was prepared to make 
good what the Duke of Buckmgham had promiſed the 
inhabitants of Rochelle, Lord Denbigh, brother-in- 
{aw to Buckingham, was ſent with a fleet, conſiſting of 


ten ſhips of the line, and ſixty ſmaller veſſels, to ſuccour . 


the beſieged, with a recruit of 'men and proviſions. 
On the firſt of May 1628, the Engliſh fleet anchored 
at Charleboy, in the road of Rochelle; and on the 
eighth a ſhallop, by means of a high tide and a ſtrong 
favourable wind, got ſafe into the harbour and car- 
ried the news of their arrival. Immediately the inha- 
bitants erected fignals on the tops of their towers, and 
diſcharged their cannons, to ſhew that they were ready 
to favour, by a diverſion, the entrance of the deſtined 
ſuccours. But, after an ineffectual attempt to pals a 
bar which the French had made to prevent the paſſage. 
of the Engliſh ſhips, a council of war was called, in 
which the majority of the Engliſh captains gave it 45 
Vol., II. No. 39. TE * their 
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their opinion, that the Rochellers had deceived thert 
in their aceount of the facility of the enterprize: but 
the vice-admiral, and another officer named Car, ex- 

claimed againſt the backwardneſs of the reſt; and the 
French Proteſtants in the fleet, whoſe whole force con- 
ſiſled only of twenty-two or twenty-three ſmall veſſels, 
offered, with the aſſiſtance of four merchant ſhips well 
armed, and three fire-ſhips, to throw ſuccouts into the 
place; and agreed to pay for all the Engliſh ſhips that 
might miſcarry in the attempt. Denbigh excuſed 
himſelf, by pretending that it was impracticable; and 
by inſiſting on the words of his commiſſion, which 
were not to fight unleſs firſt attacked by the enemy : 
and, notwithſtanding the tears and prayers of the de- 
puties from Rochelle, he refuſed to give any relief to 

that diſtreſſed town; and, ſetting. fa , returned to 
England. Thus, by. a complication of treachery, ig- 
norance, and cowardice, the expedition was rendered 
abortive. . . e 6 

In order to repair this diſhonour, Buckingham went 
to Portſmouth, with a reſolution to appear once more 
in a military capacity; and, on the vaſt preparations 
made for this expedition, it 1s ſaid, that all the ſubſi- 
dies given by parliament had been expended. But, 
on the 23d of Auguſt 1628, while the duke was at 
Portſmouth, and talking with warmth to the Duke of 
Boubize, and other French officers, on his inclining his 
head to give directions to Sir Thomas Fryer, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound from an unſeen hand, which 
truck a knife into his heart; and, crying“ The vil- 
lain has killed mel“ withdrew the fatal inſtrument, 
fell proſtrate on the ground, and inſtantly expired. 

Dio man had ſeen the blow, nor the perſon who 
gave it; but, in the confuſion, every one made his 
own conjecure, and all agreed, that it was done by 
dong of the French gentlemen, whoſe angry tone of 
voice had been heard, while their words were not un- 
Lerſtood. In the hurry of revenge, the duke's attcad- 
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ants inſtantly drew their ſwords, and prepared to maſ- 


ſacre the foreigners, but were ſtopped by ſome of more 
temper and judgment ; who, though they had the ſame 


2227 of their guilt, thought proper to reſerve them 
or a judicial trial. In the midſt of this confuſion, a 
hat was found near the door, in the inſide of which 


was ſewed a piece of paper, containing four or five 


lines of that remonſtrance of the commons, which de- 
clared Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom; and 


under theſe lines was a ſhort gjaculation. It was con- 
cluded, that the owner of the hat muſt be the mur- 
derer; but the difficulty ſtill remained of knowing 


who that perſon was; and it was natural to belieye, 
that he had already. fled too far to be found without a 


hat. While they were in this perplexity, a man with- 


out a hat was ſeen walking very compoſedly before the 
door; on which one cried, <* Here is the fellow who 
killed the duke!” Every body ran, aſking, Which 


is he? The man, preſenting himſelf, ſaid, ] am the 


perſon who committed the action: let not the inno- 
cent ſuffer. Upon this the more furious immedi- 


ately ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords: others, 


more deliberate, defended and protected him; while 
he himſelf, with open arms, calmly and chearfully ex- 
poſed his breaſt to the moſt enraged. This aſſaſſin 


proved to be John Felton, a man who was brave, ho- 


neſt, and conſcientious, but a melancholy and revenge- 
ful enthuſiaſt, He had ferved as a heutenant under 
Buckingham, in his expedition to the Ile of Rhee, and 
had entertained a perſonal averſion to him for his hay- 
ing prompted an officer over his head. The loud com- 


- plaints of the nation, coinciding with his private reſent- 


ment, inflamed his melancholy to a kind of phrenzy; 


and his enthuſiaſm promps him to render himſelf 


an inſtrument of juſtice on the declared enemy of his 
country. | 3 
Thus fell George Villiers duke of Buckingham, 
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univerſal hatred. A man,” ſays Mrs. Macaulay, 


te of memorable inſufficiency, as a ſtateſman and a ſol- 
dier; and who, with no other eminent qualities than 
what were proper to captivate the heart of the weakeſt 


part of the female ſex, had been raiſed by theſe qua- 
ities to be the ſcourge of three kingdoms; and, by 
his peſtilent intrigues, the chief cauſe of that diſtreſs 
which the French Proteſtants at this time languiſhed 
under : a man whoſe extraordinary influence over two 
ſucceſſive princes, will ſerve, ambng other examples of 


this kind, as an everlaſting monument of the con- 


temptible government this magnanimous nation muſt 
ſubmit to, who-groan under the mean, though oppreſ- 


five, yoke of an arbitrary ſway, entruſted to the caprice 


of individuals. The expenſive parade of the courtiers, 
and the glitter which ſurrounded the minions of royal- 


ty, ean be by no ſingle example fo fully illuſtrated as 


y the account of Buckingham's body ornaments; the 
_ Jewels he left behind him were eſtimated at three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; a ſum, which, at the intereſt 
money. then bore, would have brought in an income 

of twenty-four thouſand pounds a year.” 
Charles was within four miles of Portſmouth when 
he was informed of his favourite's death, while he was 
upon his knees at prayers ; no diſcompoſure appeared 
in his actions, nor alteration in his countenance, till 
the ſervice was over ; when he retired to his chamber, 
and threw himſelf on his bed, where he gave vent to 
his ſorrow in a flood of tears and paſſionate expreſſions 
of regard to the memory of the deceaſed. His beha- 
viour, afterwards, convinced the public, that he re- 
tained the ſame affection for his memory which he 
had ſhewn to his perſon; for he continued to heap fa- 
vours not only on all his relations, but on thoſe de- 
pendants who had attached themſelves to his fortune, 
and paid a vaſt debt which he had contractec. 
Felton was brought to his trial on the twenty- 
ſeventh of November, when the unhappy TT 
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felt ſuch exquiſite remorſe for his crime, that, on his 
receiving ſentence of death, he offered that hand to be 
cut off, which committed the fact. Though the court 
refuſed his requeſt, as being not within the compaſs of 
the Jaw, Charles ſent to intimate his defire to the 
judges, that Felton's hand might be cut off before he 
ſuffered death: but the judges anſwered, that the 
king's will could not be complied with, for in all mur- 
ders the judgment was the fame, unleſs when the ſta- 
rute of the 25th of Edward III. altered the nature of 
the offence. - ' - Ki cM n 

On the death of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Lindſey was appointed admiral of the fleet 
deſtined for the relief of Rochelle; Moreton and 
Mountjoy, vice and rear admirals. On the eighth of 
September, 1628, the fleet ſailed for Rochelle: on 
their arrival, it was found that the French had caft a 
mole” acroſs the harbour, which blocked up the en- 
trance of the port, and rendered the relief of the town 
very difficult, if not impracticable. Two days were 


ſpent in cannonading the works, without damage on 


either ſide; and the Duke of Soubize, who was at the 
head of the Hugonot party, and then on-board the 
fleet, began to ſuſpect that the Engliſh commander, 
who had ſent ſeveral private meſſages into the Frencti 
camp, was treating ſeparately with the enemy. On re- 
ceiving intelligence that the town could not hold out 


above two days, he offered with the French ſhips to 


attempt the mole, if the Engliſh would engage to fol- 
low him. The Count of Leval propoſed, with arti- 
ficial mines, contrived in three ſhips lined with bricks, 
to attempt to blow it up. Both theſe propoſals were 
rejected in a council of war, and more time conſumed 


in fruitleſs cannonading. The Engliſh captains in the 


fleet, who had been all of Buckingham's nomination, 
and who had hitherto refuſed to aſlent to any effectual 
method of combating the obſtacles that prevented the 
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in a council of war to make one deciſive attack; but, 


before this could be put in execution, Rochelle was - 


obliged to capitulate. The very night after the city 
was given up, the ſea made ſuch a breach as would 
| have ends an entrance for the largeſt ſhip in the 
Engliſh fleet. | 


© The diſgraceful expedition to Rochelle finiſhed the 


tion of the war with France, the failure of which 
| was ſtrongly ſuſpected to have been owing to the influ- 
- ence which the queen had in the Engliſh cabinet. 
Whilſt the war with France continued, Sir David 
Kirk, who had ſettled in the ſouthern coafts of the 
eat river St. Lawrence, at the head of a colony of 
ots, attacked the French in their infant ſettlements 


nin Canada: theſe they ſubdued, together with the 
caſtle of Quebec. The ſame year they conquered No- 


va Scotia, which the French had wreſted from. Sir 
William Alexander, the firſt poſſeſſor. On the ſettle- 
ment of the terms of treaty of St. Germaine in Laye, 
in 1632, the French agreed to acknowledge the right of 
Great Britain to all Nova Scatia; and, it is ſaid, they 
| eed to pay Sir David Kirk fifty thouſand pounds 
for quitting the forts which he had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
in Canada; which ſum, however, was never paid. 
The diſcontents in England now roſe to ſuch an 
height, that there was reaſon to apprehend an inſur- 
rection or rebellion, Charles was 15 reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs for want of money. That which he 
had levied by virtue of his prerogative came in very 
 flowly, and it was dangerous to renew the experiment 
on account of the ill humour of the nation in general. 
A third parliament therefore was called, March 17th 
1628; whom Charles plainly told at the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, ** that if they ſhould not do their duties, 
in contributing to the neceſſities. of the ſtate, he muſt, 
in diſcharge of his conſcience, uſe thoſe other means 
which God had put into his hands, in order to ſays 
that which the follles of ſome particular men might 
. 8 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe put in danger.“ This parliament behaved 
in a much more reaſonable -manner than either of the 
two former ones. They began with voting againſt 
arbitrary impriſonments and forced loans; after which, 
five ſubſidies (two hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds) were voted to the king. With this ſum, 
though much inferior to his wants, Charles declared 
himſelf well ſatisfied; and even tears of affection ſtart- 
ed in his eye when informed of this. conceſſion : the 
commons, however, reſolyed not to paſs this yote into 
a law, before they had obtained from the king a ſuf- 


| ficient ſecurity that their liberties ſhould be no longer 


violated as they had formerly been, They reſolved to 
frame a law, which they were to call A Petition of 


Right, in which they ſhould collect all the arbitrary 


exertions of the prerogative which Charles had expo- 
ſed to their view, and theſe they were to aſſault at 
once by their petition. The grievances now complain- 
ed of were, forced loans, benevolences, taxes without 
conſent of parliament, arbitrary umpriſonments, billet- 


ing ſoldiers, and martial law. They pretended not, as 


they affirmed, to any unuſual power or privileges; nor 
did they intend to infringe the royal prerogative in 
any reſpe&: they aimed only at ſecuring thoſe rights 

and privileges derived from their anceſtors. 3 
The king, on his part, now began plainly to ſhew, 
that he aimed at nothing leſs than abſolute power, 


This reaſonable petition he did his utmoſt to evade, 


by repeated meſſages to the houſe, in which he always 
offered his royal word that there ſhould be no more 
infringements on the liberty of the ſubject. Theſe 
meſſages, however, had no effect on the commons: 
they knew how inſufficient ſuch promiſes were, with- 
out further ſecurity; and therefore the petition at laft 
paſſed both' houſes, and nothing was wanting but the 
royal aſſent to give it the force of a Jaw. The king 
accordingly came to the houſe of peers, ſent for the 


cottimons, and, being ſeated in the ghair of ftate, the 


peution, - 
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' petition was read to him. In anſwer to it, he ſaid, 
„„The king willeth, that right be done according to 
the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, and that the ſta- 


tutes be put into execution; that his ſubjects may have 


no cauſe to complain of any wrong or oppreſſion con- 
trary to their juſt rights and liberties, to the preſerva- 
tion whereof. he holds himſelf in canſcience as much 
. obliged as of his own prerogative.” This equivocal 
aniwer was highly reſented. The commons returned 
in very ill humour. Their indignation would un- 
daubtedly have fallen on the unfortunate Catholics, 
had not their petition againſt them already received a 
latisfactory anſwer. T> give vent to their preſent 
_ wrath, therefore, they fell on Dr. Manwaring, who 

had preached a ſermon, and, at the ſpecial command of 
the king, printed it; which was now found to contain 
doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. It taught, that, 
though property was commonly lodged in the ſubject, 

yet, whenever any exigency required ſupply, all pro- 
perty was transferred to the ſovereign ; that the con- 
ſent of parliament was not neceſſary for the impoſition 
of taxes; and that the divine laws required compli- 
ance with every demand, however irregular, which the 
prince ſhould make upon his ſubjects. For theſe doc- 
trines Manwaring was ſentenced to be impriſoned du- 


2 ring the pleaſure of the houſe; to be fined one thou- 


Und pounds to the king; make ſubmiſſion and ac- 
knowledgment for his offence; be. ſuſpended three 
years; be incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity 
or ſecular. oſfice; and that his book, be called in and 
bornt,....No ſooner, however, was the ſeſſion ended, 
than Manwaring received a pardon, and was promoted 
to a living of conſiderable value. Some years after- 
wards he was promoted to the ſee of St. Aſaph. At 
laſt, the king, ſeeing it was impoſlible to carry his 
Point, yielded to the importunities of parliament. He 
came to the houſe of peers, and pronouncing the uſual 
term of words, Let it be la as is defired,” gave 


full 
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- mong were reſolved to ſupport their 


_ who now formed the 
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| boy in among thoſe who profeſſed epiſcopacy, where 
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full ſanction and authority to the petition. The houſe | 
> "x 

In 162 9s the uſu conteritions hetween the king ayd 
"bis pailiament-continnnd.. The great article on which 
the commons broke with their ſovereign, and __ 
finally created in him a diſguſt at all 
-their claims with 


A conſent — we yer or not. Charles, —— 
maintzined at 

— and'the Parliament, in conſequence of their 
petition of right, alferted that-it could got. The com- 
: and the 
„„ e e tonnage and ee 
with ſome theological con z particu- 
Arminianiſm, e 
of the nation, oppoſed 
violence; and which 1 


- larly concerni 


| before them the officers of the cuſtom-houſe, to 


an account by what authority they had — 
goods of merchants who had. refuſed to pay the 
duties of tonnage and poundage. The barons of ex- 


chequer were queſtioned with regard to their decrees 
on that head. Ehe ſheriff of London was committed 


to the Tower for his activity in ſupporting the officers 


of the cuſtom-houſe. The goods of Rolles, a met- 
. chant, and member of the houſe, ſeized for his 


refulal to pay the duties, complaints were made of this 
violence, as if it were a breach of 


Charles, 
on the other hand, ſupported his officers i in all theſc 


meaſures, and the quarrel between him and the oom - 


mons became every day Sir John Ellict 


tonnage and poundage, 
ak. oo — , but it wen fer 
- Vox. II. No. 39. 3D- fuſcd, 
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Fuſed, and he then read it himſelf. The queſtion be- 
ing called for, Sir John Finch the ſpeaker ſaid, that 
he had a command from the king to adjourn, and. to 
put no queſtion; upon which he roſe and left the chair. 
The whole houſe was in an uproar; the ſpeaker was 
puſned back into the chair, and forcibly held in it, till 
a ſhort remonſtrance was formed, which was inſtanta- 
neouſly paſſed by almoſt univerſal acclamation. . Pa- 
piſts and Arminians were now declared capital enemies 
to the commonwealth. Thoſe who levied tonnage and 
poundage were branded with the ſame epithet. And 
even the merchants, who ſhould voluntarily pay theſe 
duties, were declared betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and 
public enemies. The doors being locked, the gentle- 
man - uſher of the houſe of lords, — was ſent by the 
King, could not get admittance till this remonſtrance 
was finiſhed; - By the king's order he took the mace 
; — the table, which: putan end to their proceedings; 
and on 10th of March the parliament was diſſolved. 
Some of the members were impriſoned and fined; but 
this ſeverity ſerved only to increaſe the general diſcon- 
tent, and td point out the ſufferers as proper; en 
1 nk. ular party. $ * 
; Fang now diſguſted with a re- 
Web; to call no more; but, finding himſelf deſtitute 
of reſources, was obliged to make peace with the two 
powers with which: he was at war. A treaty was ſign- 
ed with France on the 14th of April, and another with 
Spain on the 5th of November, 1630, by which 
Charles bound himſelf to obſerve a neutrality, with re- 
2 Paus to the affairs on the continent. The treaty with 


France was ſigned at St. Germaine en Laye, whereby 


Was ſhamefully confirmed: the giving up to that power 
the countries of La Cadie (Acadia) and of Canada. 
All the diſputes we have ſince had with France con- 
We North America originated from this treaty, the 


| cabinet being therein miſerably. out-witted by 
Reis oper dy * is nue, ur 
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- ceded to France by this treaty was not then eſteemed 
t of the im ce which after - times have ſnhewn it to 

0 be; yet it was obvious to diſcern even then, that, in 

. proportion as the French colonies increaſed in: popula- 

8 tion and commerce, theſe places would be of the ut- 

ll moſt conſequence to France, and very dangerous to 

[= England. Hereby Port Royal and Cape Breton were 

— given up, the poſſeſſion of which furniſhed France with 

8 a fair pretext for ſettling on the ſouth ſide of the river 


d St. Lawrence, and thence gradually laying claim to all 

d that part of Nova Scotia which borders on New Eng- 

ſe land: on the contrary, found policy required, that the 
d French ſhould be confined to their original ſettle- 
2 ments on the north and north - weſt ſides of the great 
* river St. Lawrence. ' F 88 

ce 


of 


The principles which exalted prerogative were put - 
ce in practice during the whole time that Charles oY 
85 without parliaments. He wanted money for the ſup- 
d. port of government; and he levied it, either by the | 
ut revival of obſolete laws, or by violations of the privi- 
n leges. Though humane and gentle in his nature, he 
rs gave way to ſeverities in the ſtar - chamber and high 
5 commiſſion, which ſeemed neceſſary in order to ſup- 
e- port the preſent mode of adminiſtration, and ſuppreſss 
ite the riſing ſpirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. 
Vo Tonnage and poundage were continued to be levied by 
n- the royal authority alone. The former arbitrary im- 
th ſitions were ſtill exacted; and even new duties were 
ch id upon different kinds of merchandize. The cuſ- 
- tom houſe officers received orders from the council to 
th enter into any houſe, warchouſe,. or cellar; to ſearch 
by any trunk or cheſt; and to break any bulk whatever, 
er in default of the payment of cuſtoms. In order to ex- 
Ja. erciſe the militia, each county by an edict of the coun- 
n- cil was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum for maintaining a muſ- 
he ter · maſter appointed for that ſervice. Compoſitions 
by were openly made with recuſants, and the Popiſh reli- 


try W gion became à regular part of the revenue. A com- 
Herti! 3 D 2 N miſſion 
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The wer of ab -Laud growing grievous to 
| che Puritans ig ey fevers in hs — . 
| * 


vernment at length,” 
proclamationſ to reſtrain the diſorderly 
maſeſtyes to the plantations im america, with- 
out᷑ 2 Me. Oliver Cromwell; together 
atthew Boynton, Sir Willians Conſtable, 
Sir ie A bur Haſlerigg, Mr. John Hempden,' and ſe- 
veral . preparing to remove —4 
ſelvis, and were ARtually: erabarked for: that-pur; 
but were prevented þy: the He | 
following atder of council: eee 
of England ** ſpeedy ant effectga-courſe for 


| of now in the river o Thames pre- 
— 985 for New England, and ſhould likewiſe 
& — Food he Ti ed 
thus Croniwell's:voy! 
- vented, 'that'C | 
| conſpiouaus 8 
In the e — white os ate ee 
the inſtrument qt — ane wan who had before 


ſuffeted impriſommamtz ck than ronſent to an illegal 
loan, yo ſtood forth, and — the new ſtate - 


; of an ancient 
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armed with power, and held in one hand the ſword, . 
in the other the-yoke-over their helpleſs country ; this. 
to the laws of the 
entment of a tyrant, ra- 
ion. After 
in the exchequer- chamber. Twelve 


illuſtrious patriot, by an 
realm, reſolutely ſtood the r 
ther than fubmit to the illegal im 


fore all the j 
were 
e was 
of writs were 


t in tho pleadings of the lawyers, and the 


to ſend their ſhips for the defence of the nation. But 


the power exeraſed by the crown was entirely aboliſh- * 
ed by a particular ſtatute ; and all the authority which 
remained, was to -preſs ſhips into the public ſervige, 


to be paid by the crown. Yet, notwithſtanding this, 
and Mr. lerer. counſel unanſwerably proving 
the illegality of the tax, from the fundamental prin- 


W ee mou 
ciples of the conſtitution, and the poſitive dictates 


the great charter, and other conſtitutional acts: and 
from the petition of right, which had been lately ſo 
ſolemnly enacted by the concurrence. of the whole le- 
giſlature, the proſtituted bench of judges, four indivi- 


duals excepted, gave ſentence in favour of the crown ; 


yet the point in diſpute was ſa impotently conteſted by 
the 22 on the fide of prerogative, that nothing 
could equal the jniquity of their intentions, but the 
weakneſs of their arguments. 1 Ham loſt 

the end 


his cauſe, he obtained, by the trial, which 
he had ſo generouſly ſacrificed his ſafety and his quiet: 
_ the people were rouſed from their lethargy ; theſe 


national queſtions - were, canvaſſed in every compa- 


ny; and, the more they were examined, the more 


evidently did it appearu that the old conſtitution 


was totally ſybyerted, and tyranny eſtabliſhed in its. 
concurred with 


ſtead. Slayiſh principles, they ſaid, 


ards argued by the judges. Precedents 
as ancient as the times of the 
Saxons; but, when theſe writs were examined, they were 
found only to require the ſea · ports, ſometimes at their 
own charge, ſometimes at the charge of the counties, 


. 
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illegal practices; ecclefiaſtical tyranny gave aid tolcivit | 


uſurpation; iniquitous taxes were ſupported by arbi- 


trary puniſhments; and all the privileges of the na- 


tion, tranſmitted through ſo many ages, ſecured by ſo 


many laws, and putchaſed by the blood of ſo many he- 
roes and r ee nr a erp Pack oe" 


0 3 5 — to 7 ente with the ut= 


moſt rigour, and, to keep up appearances, a fleet for 
ſome time paraded on the: ſeas. Vet the neutrality of 


the Engliſh ports was not only violated by Spain, 


France, and Holland, but the Engliſh merchantmen 


were frequently taken by the ſhips of each of thoſe 


wers, and particularly the Hollanders took three 
i Eaſt: India ſhips, valued Wm thees hundred on 


| ift thouſand pounds. L3H 52% 2! 
Fir Thomas Wentworth doen METER op- 


Be 55 council of Vork, and deputy of Ireland. In which 

tter 
the affluence and proſperity of Ireland. 

When Charles thought he had firmly eſtabliſhed an 


unlimited power over Great Britain, he. ſeriouſty en- 
tered into the project of bringing the three kingdoms | 
into a perfect conformity to that form of worſhip 


which he deemed moſt agreeable to abſolute- monar- 

_ chy. In 1633, when he returned from Scotland, he 

left in iy with the biſhops there, to compile a li- 
turgy, and 

mitted into England for Laud's approbation. The 

biſhops” of Scotland exerted their new-acquired au- 


tbority with, great imperiouſneſs ; not ſatisfied with the 

high commiſſion court, they produced war- 
rants frum the king; for ſetting up ſuch a juriſdiction 
in their ſeveral 6 offices: in Scotland 


1118117 were 


9 * 


poſer of the meaſures of the crown, but the king 
found means to draw him off from the caviſe. of the 
people; he firſt created him a baron, then a viſcount, 
and afterwarqs Earl of Stafford, made him preſident of 


poſt Lord Wentworth laid the firſt foundation n | 


bock of canons, which were to be tranſ- 
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»wete alſo dealt out to churchmen with a bountiful 
hand. Spotſwood archbiſhop. of St. Andrew's was 


. created . — nine biſhops were privy- counſeſ- 
lors, and poſſeſſed places in the exchequer. Beſides 
theſe grievances, which were highly reſented by the 


Scotch nobility, the manner in which the king king impoſed 
-onithem the law of reſumption of the crown- lands, am 


the law which enlarged his power in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, and confirmed religion in its preſent ſtate, render- 
ed them quite deſperate: but they cautiouſly concealed 
their ſentiments; and im tly waited for an oppor- 
tunity, when Charles, by an act of apparent illegal 
power,; ſhould convince the multitude,” that the tices 


demanded a determined oppoſition. 


The diſcontent and oppoſition which the kin 
wich in England, on his endeavouring to eſtabli 
ſormity of worſhip in that kingdom. might have check. 
ed his impatience! to introduce the fame innovations in 
the church of Scotland; but he ill perſiſted in his at- 
tempts, and and an order was publiſhed for reading 
the liturgy in Scotland. This excited ſuch a ſpirit of 
oppoſition in the Scotch, that they entered into a co- 
venant to ſu the biſhops; and reſiſt tlie king's au- 
thority. This was conſidered as an open declaration 
of war, and Charles ſummoned the nobility of Eng- 


land, Who held lands of the crown, to kirwlh troops to 
ſuppreſs this confederaey. 


ln 1639, the covenanters prepared in e for 


war. The Earl of Argyle, though he long ſeemed to 
temporize, at laſt embraced the covenant; and he be- 


came the chief leader of that party. The Earls of 


| Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothan, and the Lords Lin- 
deſey, London, Yeſter, and Balmerino, alſo diftinguiſh- 
ed themſelyes. Many of their officers had acquired 


reputation in the German wars, particularly under 


Guſtavus; and theſe were invited over to aſſiſt their 


country in the preſent. neceſſity. The command was 
entruſted to * a 3 of experience and ability. 


— Forces 


. 2 £ Ee or vn 


- * 
were X= And the whole 


put into a . | 
Charles, on the pther hand, was not deficient in bis 
endeavours to oppoſe this formidable combination. 
By regular economy he had not only all the debts 
conructdin the French and 3 „ 


this urgent ne- 
of the uritans, 
ego a The king's fleet 


dns formidable and well ſupplied. Hering put five 


| ' thouſand land-forces on-board, he entrufted it to the 


Marquis of Hamilton, who had orders to ſail to the 


Frith of Forth, and cauſe a diverſion in the forces of 
the malcontents. An army was levied of near twenty 
thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe ; and was put 
under the command of the Earl of Arundel, a noble - 
man of great family, but celebrated neither for mili- 
tary nor political abilities. The Earl of Eſſex, a man 
* extremely popular, eſpecially a- 
the ſoldiery, was appointed lieutenant - general: 
1 of Holland was general of the horſe. The 
- himſelf joined the army, and he ſummoned all 
the peers of England to attend him. The whole had 
8 e mili- 

tary 
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try armament, and in this ſituation the camp arrived 
at ick. f | 5 
numerous with that 


The Scottiſh army was equally 
of the king, but inferior in cavalry. The officers hut 
more experience; and the ſoldiers, t i diſci<; 


plined and armed, were animated, as by 


tional averfion to England, and the dread of, becom- | 


ing a province to their old enemy, as by that religious 


enthufiaſin which was the occafion of the war. They 


ated with great policy; and caution, and punctual 
obſerved” the king's proclamation, not to appro 


within ten miles of the borders, thereby ſhewing that | 


the war was not offenſive on their part; till the ki 

ered the Earl of Holland to march into Scotland 
the way of Kelſo, with three thouſand foot and one 
thouſand horſe. Then Leſley, tie Scotch general, ſent 
a body of forces to his march; upon which he 
halted, and thought tit at laſt to retire. | The Scots 
now thought they ſhould be juſtified in 
the borders,'and ſo Leſley marched towards 
twelve thouſand men. Then the king 
take, in thinking their obedience to his 
was the effect of their fear. And he had ti 


elſo wi 


on 
a further 


reaſon to diſlixe his preſent expedition, when. his ge- 


nerals adviſed him, upon the 'approach of the Scots, 


not to give battle, though he was ſuperior to them in 


number; by which he fam they were not very willing 
to venture their lives in this quarrel. 'The two armics 
therefore being alike reſolved to keep upon the defen« 
five,. the Scots, at length, ſent an humble petition to 


2 deſeeching him to appoint commiſſioners to 
treat of a peac | 


e; Which his majefty having conſented 
to, the articles. of pacification were agreed on, June 
17. It was ſtipulated, that he ſhould withdraw his 
fleet and army; that within forty-eight. hours the 
Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces; that the king's forts 
one be reftored to him; his authority be acknow- 
ged; and a general afſembly and parliament be 
Vox, II. No. 49, 12 x immediately 
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immediately ſummoned, in order to compoſe all dif. 
ferences, | 
This peace was of no long duration. Charles could 
not prevail on himſelf to abandon the cauſe of epiſco- 
pacy, and ſecretly intended to ſeize every favourable 
opportunity to recover the ground. he had loſt. The 
aſſembly, on the other hand, proceeded with the ut- 
moſt fury and violence. They voted epiſcopacy to be 
unlawful. in the church of Scotland: they ſtigmatized 
the canons and liturgy as popiſn: they denominated 
the high commiſſion tyranny. The parliament, which 
fat after the aſſembly, advanced pretenſions which 
tended to diminiſh the civil power of the monarch ; 
and, what probably affected Charles ſtill more, they 
were proceeding to ratify the acts of aſſembly, when 
by the king's inſtructions Traquaire the commiſſioner 
prorogued them. And on account of theſe claims, 
which might have been eaſily foreſeen, war was re- 
commenced the ſame year, ' 29985 


No ſooner had Charles concluded the peace, than he 


found himſelf obliged to diſband his army, on account 
of his want of money; and, as the ſoldiers had been 
held together merely by mercenary views, it was not 
poſſible, withaut great trouble, expence, and loſs of 
time, to reaſſemble them. On the contrary, the cove- 
nanters, in diſmiſſing their troops, had been careful to 
preſerve nothing but the appearance of a pacification. 
The officers had orders to be ready on the firſt ſum- 
mons: the ſoldiers were warned not to think the 
nation ſecure from an Engliſh invaſion: and the 
religious zeal which animated all ranks of men made 
them immediately fly to their ſtandards, as ſoon as 
the trumpet was ſounded by their ſpiritual and tem- 

poral leaders. „ | 
In 1640, however, the king made ſhift to draw an 
army together; but, finding hamſelf unable to ſupport 
them, was obliged to call a parliament after-an inter- 
miſſion of about eleven years. As the ſole debgn of 
Hr | [90 
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| the king's calling this - parliament was to obtain a ſup- 
f- ply, and the only reaſon they had for attendi®} was 
to procure a. redreſs of grievances, it is not to be ſup- 
1d hes there could be any goad agreement betw 
_ them. The king accordingly inſiſted on money, nd 
jc the parliament on their grievances, till a diſſolution 
he  _ enſued. To add to the unpopularity of this meaſure, 
* the king, notwithſtanding his diſſolving the parliament, 
be allowed the convocation to ſit; a practice of which, 
ed ſince the reformation, there had been very few ex- 
ed amples, and which was now by many deemed very ir- 
regular. Beſides granting to the king a ſupply from 
h; vations fimilar to thoſe which had taken place in Scot- 
ey land, impoſed an oath on the clergy and graduates in 
n the univerſities, by which every one ſwore to maintain 
_ the eſtabliſhed government of the church, by archbi- 
m, ſhops, biſhops, deans, chapters, &c. Theſe leps were 
18 deemed illegal, becauſe not ratified by conſent of par- 
lament ; and the oath, containing an &c. in the mid- 
| he dle of it, became a ſubject of general ridicule. 
wal The king, diſappointed of parhamentary ſubſidies, 
RW was obliged to have recourſe to other expedients. The 


__ cccleſiaſtical ſubſidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead ; and it 


of ſeemed but juſt that the clergy ſhould contribute to 
e the js jos of a war which had been in a great mea- 
| to ſure of their own raifing. He borrowed money from 


his miniſters and courtiers ; and ſo much was he be- 
N loved among them, that above three hundred thouſand 


the ſpirituality, the convocation, jealous of innova- 

5 
pounds were ſubſcribed in a few days. Some attempts 
| 


the were made towards forcing a loan from the citizens; 
nade but Kill repelled by the ſpirit of liberty, which was 
3 now become unconquerable. A loan of forty thou- 
ſand pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants 
Io who had bullion in the Tower. Coat and conduct 


money for the ſoldiery was levied on the counties; an 
port ancient practice, but which was ſuppoſed to be aboliſh- 

of ed by the petition of right. All the pepper was bought 
* a 3E 2 from 
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from the Eaſt - India Company upon truſt; and ſold, 
at a gat diſcount, for ready money. A ſcheme was 
propoſed for coining two or three hundred thouſand 
pounds of baſe money. Such were the extremities to 
which Charles was reduced. The freſh difficulties, 
which amidſt the preſent diſtreſſes were every day 
raiſed, with regard to the payment of ſhip- money, 
obliged him to exert continual acts of authority, aug- 
mented extremely the diſcontents of the people, and 
increaſed his indigence and neceſſities?s? | 
The preſent expedients, however, enabled the king, 
though with great difficulty, to march his army, con- 
fiſting of nineteen thouſand: foot and two thouſand 
| Horſe, The Earl of Northumberland was appointed 
z the Earl of Strafford, who was called over 
m Ireland, lieutenant-general; Lord Conway ge- 
neral of the horſe. A ſmall fleet was thought ſufficient 
to ſerve the purpoſes of this expedition. The Scots, 
though ſomewhat ſuperior, were ſooner ready than the 
king's army,. and 'marched to the borders of England. 
Notwithſtanding their warlike preparations and hoſtile 
attempts, the covenanters ſtill preſerved the moſt ſub- 
miſſive language to the king; and entered England 
with no other deſign, they ſaid, than to obtain acceſs 
to the king's preſence, and lay their humble petition 
at his royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne they were 
oppoſed by a detachment of four thouſand five hun- 
dred men under Conway, who ſeemed reſolute to diſ- 
pute with them the paſſage of the river. The Scots 
firſt intreated them, with great civility, not to ſtop 
them in their march to their gracious ſovereign; and 
then attacked them with great bravery, killed ſeveral, 
and chaſed the reſt from their ground. Such a panic 
ſeized the whole Engliſh army, that the forces at 
Newcaſtle fled immediately to Durham : and, not yet 
thinking themſelves ſafe, they deſerted that town, and 
| retreated into Yorkſhire, — WARM, * 
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The Scots continued to advance; they diſpatched 
meſſengers to the king, who was now arrived at Tork. 
They took care, after the advantage they had gained, 
to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, and ſub- 
miſſion, to his perſon; and they even made apologies 
full of ſorrow and contrition for their late victory. 
Charles was in a very diſtreſſed condition; and, in or- 
der to prevent the futther advance of the Scots, 
to a treaty, and named fixteen Engliſh noblemen to 


meet with eleven Scotch commiſſioners at Ri | 


Strafford, upon whom, by reaſon of Northumberland's 


ſickneſs, the command of the army had devolved, ad- 


viſed Charles rather to put all to hazard, than to ſub- 


mit to ſuch unworthy terms as he ſaw would be impo- + 


ſed upon him. He adviſed him to puſh forward and 


attack the Scots, and bring the affair to a quick dect- . 


ſion ; and, if he was ever ſo unſucceſsful, nothing worſe 


could befal him than what from his inactivity he would 
certainly be expoſed to; and, to 'ſhew how eaſily this 


project might be executed, he ordered an aſſault to be 
made on ſome quarters of the Scots, and gained an 


advantage over them. This ſalutary advice Charles 


had not the reſolution to follow. He therefore reſolved 
to call a council of the peers; and, as he foreſaw that 


they would adviſe him to call a parliament, he told 


them in his firſt ſpeech, that he had already taken that 


reſolution. In order to ſubſiſt both armies (for the 


king was obliged to pay his enemies, in order to ſave 
the northern counties), Charles wrote to the city, de- 
ſiring a loan of two hundred thouſand pounds. And 
the peers at York, whoſe authority was now muell 
greater than that of their ſovereign, joined in the fame 
requeſt, In ſhort, Charles, having thus hedged him- 
ſelt round with embarraſſments, found himſelf neceſſi- 
tated to call that parliament which completed his ruin. 
This afterwards obtained the name of The Long Par- 
ment. It met November 3d, 1640: the houſe of 
commons had never been obſerved ſo numerous; ya 

| 2 that 
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that they might ſtrike a. decifive blow at once againſt 
the court, they began with the impeachment of the 
Earl of Strafford. That nobleman, who was conſi- 
dered as prime miniſter, both on account of the credit 
he poſſeſſed with his maſter, and his own uncommon 
vigour and capacity, had now the misfortune of hav- 
ing incurred the hatred of all the three kingdoms. 
The Scots looked upon him as the enemy of their 
country. He had engaged the parliament of Ireland 
to advance large ſubſidies to be employed in a war 
againſt them: he had levied an army of nine thouſand 
men, with which he had menaced all their weſtern 
coaſt : he had obliged the Scots who lived under his 
government to renounce the coyenant, &c. he had go- 
verned Ireland, firſt, as deputy, and then as lord-lieute- 
nant, during eight years, with great vigilance, activity, 
and prudence, but with very little popularity. In a na- 
tion ſo averſe to the Engliſh: gevernment and religion, 
his very virtues were ſufficient to draw on him the pub- 
lic hatred. His manners, befides, were at bottom 
haughty,-rigid; and ſevere ; and no ſooner did adver- 
ſity begin to ſeize him, than the concealed averſion 
blazed up at once, and the Iriſh parliament uſed ev 
ient to aggravate the charge againſt him. Straf- 


ford, ſenſible of the load of obloquy under which he 
had fallen, would gladly have declined attendance in 


parliament. But, when the earl urged to the king the 
danger to which he was expoſed from appearing amidſt 


ſo many enraged enemies, Charles, little apprehenſive 


that his on authority was ſo ſuddenly to expire, pro- 
miſed him protection, and aſſured him that not a hair 


of his head ſhould be touched by the parliament. The 
commons were no ſooner aſſembled, than they exhi- 


| bited an accuſation of twenty - eight articles againſt the 


favourite, which charged him with having attempted 


to-extend the king's authority at home, and with be- 
mg guilty of ſeveral exactions in Ireland. The im- 


peachment amounted to a charge of high treaſon, we. 
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the people without doors loudly demanded juſtice. 
Thoſe who were appointed by the houſe of commons 
to make good their charges at the bar of the houſe of 
lords, before whom the delinquent was tried, made uſe 
of a kind of accumulative or conſtructive evidence, by 
which many actions, innocent in themſelves, or erimi- 
nal in a much inferior degree, ſhall, when united, 


amount to treaſon, and ſubject the party to the higheſt 


penalties inflicted by the law. The earl defended him- 
ſelf with great preſence of mind and ſtrength of reaſon- 
ing; his children ſtood beſide him, whilſt, in a long 
and eloquent ſpeech, which he delivered extempore, he 
endeavoured to exculpate himſelf of the crimes laid tg 
his charge: this he concluded by ſaying, © But, my 
lords, I have troubled you too long, 3 than I 
ſhould have done, but for the ſake of thoſe dear pledges 
a faint in heaven has left me. Here he pointed to his 
children, and his tears ſtopped his utterance, ** What 
J forfeit for myſelf is but a trifle, but I confeſs that my 


indiſcretion ſhould reach my poſterity wounds me to - 


the heart. Pardon my infirmity. Something I ſhould 
have added, but am not able, therefore let it paſs. 


And now, my lords, for myſelf, I have long been taught 


the extreme vanity of all temporal enjoy ments, com- 


pared to the importance of our eternal duration. And 


ſo, my lords, even ſo, with all humility, and with all 
tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit clearly and freely, to 
your judgments; and, whether, that righteous doom 
ſhall be life or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gra- 
titude and confidence, in the arms of the great Authag 
of my exiſtence.” The king, who was preſent at the 
trial, which continued eighteen days, upon its being 
finiſned, went to the houſe of lords, and ſpoke in the 
earl's defence. But the ſpirit of the people was ex- 
cited, and nothing but the blood of the unpopular 
nobleman could appeaſe it. He was found guilty, and 
all that remained to determine his fate, was for the. kin 
to give his aſſent to the bill of attainder, Ku 
E | ries 
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Charles continued in an agitation of mind, not know- 


ing how to behave, Strafford took a very extraordinary 


ſep : he wrote a letter, in which he entreated the king, 
for the ſake of public peace, to put an end to his un- 
fortunate but innocent life, and to quiet the tumultu- 
ous people, by granting them the requeſt for which 
they were ſo importunate. Perhaps Strafford hoped 
that this unuſual inſtance of generoſity would engage 
the king ſtill more ſtrenuouſly to protect him: perhaps 
he gave his life up for loſt, and abſolutely deſpaired of 
ever eſcaping the multiplied dungers with which he 
was environed. After the moſt violent conflict in the 
king's breaſt, he at laſt granted a. commiſſion to four 
noblemen to give the royal aſſent, in his name, to the 
bill; flattering himſelf, perhaps, that as neither his will 
conſented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately 
ed in it, he was the more free from all the guilt 
which attended it. - Theſe commiſſioners he empow- 
ered at the ſame time to give his aſſent to a bill yet 
more fatal to himſelf, viz. That the prefent parlia- 
ment ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, or — 60 
ed, without their own conſent. : By this laſt bill Charles 
rendered the power of his enemies perpetual, as it was 
already uncontroulable. 1 7 1650 
Soon after the impeachment of Strafford, Laud was 


accuſed of high treaſon, and committed to cuſtody. To 


avoid the like fate, Lord-keeper Finch and Secretary 
Windebank fled, the one into Holland, the other into 
France. The houſe inſtituted a new ſpecies of guilt, 
termed delinquency: thoſe who had exerciſed the 
powers for the defence of the nation during 
the late military operations, were now called delin- 
.quents. In conſequence of this determination, many 
of the nobility. and prime gentry of the nation, while 
only exerting, as they juſtly thought, the legal powers 
of magiſtracy, found themſelves unexpectedly involved 
in this new crime of delinquency. . The commons, 
however, by their inſtitution, reaped. this multiplied 
Ws | 2 advantage ; 
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' advantage 3 they diſarmed the crown, they eſtabliſhed 
the maxims of rigid law and liberty, and they 
the war won of (pes mr 3 All the ſheriffs who 
had formerly. 75 — 3 _ 
king's | expreſs command, were now dec 
The farmers and officers 8 — 


quents. 

had been loyed during ſo many in 
tonnage, mw e, &c. were 3 — 
2 Kind, Ne 

to com a pardon, by paying one 
and 157 thouſand Every arte or 
arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar- chamber and high- com · 
miſſion courts, which from their very nature were ar- 
bitrary, underwent à ſevere * hp and all thoſe 
who had concurred in ſuch ſentences, were voted to be 
liable to the penalties of the law, No miniſter of the 
king, no member of the eduncil, but what found him 
ſelf expoſed by this determination. The judges who 
had formerly given judgment againſt Hampden for 


ſeized by 5 ade houſe, even when ſitting i 
tribunal. The ſanction of the lords and commons, 28 
well as that of the king, was declared neceſſary for the 
confirmation of ecolefiaſtical canons. Monopoliſts and 
, if of the king's party, were now expelled 
the houſe; bur one Mildmay, a notorious -monopolift, 
was allowed to keep his ſeat, becauſe he was of the po- 
pular party. In ſhort, the oonſituion was completely 
new-modelled ; and the firſt period of the 
——— n 
Strafford's attainder, their merits in other reſpects ſo 
much overbalance _ miſtakes, of liberty. Not to 
very a praiſes from all lovers of li ot 
— ——— abuſes remedied, and ances ge 
ſed ; great proviſion for the future was made by ex 
5 the return of the like complains 
Vox. II. No. 40. 3F 
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And if the mans by which they obtained ſuch mighty 


advantages: ſavoured often of artifice, ſometimes of | 


ln is to / be. conſidered, that revolutions of 
government cannot be effected by mere force af argu- 
ment and reaſoning: and that, factions heing once ex- 
cited, men can neither do Hen regulate the tempers 
of others, northcinown 8 to enfurt Lp cu AE 
all exorbitahcig$. 5 LAWOQ 2 
Had the pitliament dopped 8 it had been hapy 
— — nationg but they were now reſolhed to be ſa 
tisfied: mith-widhing leſs than the total abolition of how 
narchy:. The — had promiſed! to pay a viſit, this 
ſummer, to his: ſubjects in Scotland, in, order tp ſettle 
their government; and; though the Engliſh parliament 
was very importunate with him to lay aſide tliat j jour- 
ney, they could hot prevail with him ſo much as to 
delay it. Haying failed in this, they appointed a ſmall 
committee of both houſes to attend him, in order, as 


was pretendetl, to ſee the articles 0 


cuted, but ally to be ſpies upon the king, to extend 
ſtill farther the ideas of parliamentary authority, as 


 -, awvgllas celipſe his majefty. 3c yours were even. uſed, 


before Chatles 's departurg; to have a protector of the 
Eingdom appointed, With a power ta paſs Jawa without 
having rechurſe to the king. About this time, the 
King ——— the e the Brinceſs Mary 


with William prince of Orange, He did nat concludſe 
_ this alliance Without communicating; his intentions to 


They adjourned from September 9 Octo- 
20th, 1641. 1 201 101 Lu 
In the mean time 4 moß dangerous rebellion broke 
an in Ireland, with circumſtances of unparalleled hor- 
cor, bloodſhed, and devaſtation. The old Iriſh, by the 
wiſe conduct of James, had been fully ſubdued, and 
proper means taken for ſecuring their dependence and 
ſubjection for the future; but. their old animoſity ſtill 
remained, and only rn an — to exert 1 
| is 


8525 who were very well ſatisſied wit the pro- 
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ks they obtained from the weak contition to which 


Charles was reduced, and this Was made aſe of in tlie 
. manner. 
| 15 
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gger More, A Seen dende From a 


Ack l family, but o narrow fortune, firſt formed 
the Project of expelling the Englith, Atid aſſertinng che 


independency of his native country. He fecretſy Went 


| foe chieftain to chieftain, and rouzed up every latent | 


le of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe corre- 
e with Lord Macguireand Sir PhelimO' Neale, 
powerful of the old Iriſh; and by his perſua- 
ſions * engaged not only them, büt the moſt conf 
derable perſons of the nation, into a 2 * and, 
it was hoped, "the Engliſh" of Ibe pale, às they were! 
called, or the old Engl planters, being all Catholics; 
would afterwards join the pa rty elt reſtored their 
religion” to its ancient ſplendour: and authority. The 
plan was; that Sir PHelini O' Neale, and the other 
Wap zpors ſhould hegin an inſurrection on one day 
OT. the provinces, and ſhould Attack all the 
Englild ſettlements; ar chat, on the: very ſume day; 
Lord Ma 5 and Roger More ſhould ſurpriſe the 
eaſtle of Dublin. They fixed on the beginning of win⸗ 
ter for the commencement” of this revolt; that there 
might be more difficulty | in tranſporting forces from 
England. Succours to themſelves, and ſupplies of 
arms, they expected from Prance, in conſequence of a 
promiſe. made them by Cardinal Richelieu; and many 
Iriſh officers who had ſerved i in the Spaniſh” troops had 
given aſſurances of their coneurrence, as ſoon as they 
faw an inſurrection entered upon by their Catholie 
brethren. News, which every day arrived from Eng- 
land, of the fury expreſſed by the commons againſt all 
Papiſts, ſtruck freſh terror into the Triſh nation, ſti- 
mulated the conſpirators to ex ecute their fatal pur- 
poſe, and aſſured them 'of the concurrence” 80 their 
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Such a prop was diſcovered in all the Iriſh to 
revolt, that it was deemed unneceſſary as well as dan- 
gerous to truſt the ſecret in many hands; and, though 
dhe day appointed drew nigh, no diſcovery had yet 


een made to government. Fhe king, indeed, had re- 
ceived information from his. var; apap that ſome- 
thing was.in agitation amo iſh in fore! ; 
but, chough he ve he to the adannit aten in 
d, his intelligence was entirely neglected. They 

were awakened from their ſecurity only that very day 
before the commencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of 
Dublin, by which the capital was commanded, con- 
tained arms for ten thouſand men, with thirty-five 
pieces of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of am- 
munition. Yet was this important place guarded, and 
that too without any care, by no greater force than fifty 
men. Macguire and More were already in town with 
a numerous band of their retainers; others were ex- 
pected that night; and next morning they were to 
enter upon what they eſteemed the eafeſt of all enter- 
priſes, the ſuxpriſal of the caſtle. . O'Conglly, however, 
an Iriſhman, but a Proteſtant, diſcovered, the conſpi- 
racy. The juſtices and council fled immediately to 
the caſtle, and reinforced the guards. The city was 
preſently. alarmed,. and all; the Proteſtants prepared 
for defence. Mors eſcaped, but Macguire was taken; 
and Mahon, one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe 
ſeized, firſt diſcovered to the juſtices the project of a 
But, though O Connolly 's diſcovery ſaved the caſtle 
from a ſurprize, Mahon's confeſſion came too late to 
prevent the intended inſurrection. O' Neale and his 
confederates had already taken arms in Ulſter. The 
houſes, cattle, and goods, of the Engliſh were firſt 
ſeized, Thoſe who heard of the commotions in their 


_ © neighbourhood, inſtead of deſerting their habitations, 


and aſſembling together for mutual protection, re- 


mained at home in hopes of defending their property ; 
2 0 an 
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and fell thus ſeparately into the hands of their enemies. 


An univerſal maſſacre now commenced, accompanied 


vith cireumſtances of unequalled barbarity. No age, ſex, 
or condition, was ſpared, All connections were diſ- 
ſolved, and death was dealt by that hand from which 


protection was implored and expected. All the tor- 
tures which wanton cruelty could deviſe, all the linger- 
ing pains of body, the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of 
deſpair, could not ſatiate revenge excited without in- 


jury, and cruelty derived from no cauſe, ' Such enor- 


mities, in ſhort, were committed, that, though atteſted 
by undoubted evidence, they appear almoſt incredible. 
The ſtately buildings or commodious habitations of 
the planters, as if upbraiding the ſloth and ignorance 
of the natives, were conſumed with fire, or laid level 


with the ground; and where the miſerable owners, 


ſhut up in their houſes, and preparing for defence, pe 
rithed in the flames, together with thei wives and chill 
dren, a double triumph was afforded to their inſultin 
foes. If any where a number aſſembled together, an 
reſolved to oppoſe the aſſaſſins, they were diſarmed by 
capitulation and promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths ; but no ſooner had they ſurren- 
dered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal to their 


cruelty, made them ſhare the fate of their unhappy 


countrymen. Others tempted their Somers, by the 
fond love of life, to embrue their hands in the blood of 
friends, brothers, or parents; and, having thus ren- 


dered them 5 in their own guilt, gave them 


that death which they ſought to ſhun by deſerving it, 

Such were the barbarities by which Sir Phelim 
O' Neale and the Iriſh in Ulſter fignaliſed their rebel- 
lion. More, ſhocked at. the recital of theſe enormi- 
ties, flew. to O'Neale's- camp; but found that his 
authority, which was ſufficient to excite the Irith to a 
rebellion, was too feeble to reſtrain their inhumanity. 


Soon after he abandoned the cauſe, and retired to Flan- 
ders. From Ulſter, the flames of rebellion diffuſed 
PTY Corry ""thomſehves- 
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But, 1 in 2 little: ti lle, the intereſts of teligion” were found 
to be more prevalent 27. them than regard and duty 
| to their native 9 175 They thoſe Lord Gorm on- 
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ite, now invaded! 


by the parlia- 


ound 2 


patent in the houfz- of Lord: Cauifiaidy whom be had 


4 Tbe king received inteliigince oſ this inſurrection 
while in Sogtland, and ar mc jive hainted) the 
had all 


al b now; 
ant i * 


e. — — #upport him 
it. ut hert he faund himfelf 
The Seots-'confillering/tthemſelves 
IT ve ee ard conceiving hopes frorn th 
22 of 1 they relolved to make an 

—— n for the ſuocoura with which th 
ſhould ſupply —— ing nation a a7 
patching a ſmall body of forces, to 


along been' ſuch an outcry 
when Cr 


lours, the 
bates. 


g no 1 
cher than to ſend ounmiſſiogers to ee order 
to treat vyitli the parliament, to whom the ſov 
power: was in reality transferred. The king, too, ſen- 
ſible of his utter inability to ſubdue the ih rebels, 
found himſelf ahligech in this exigency, to have re- 
courſe to the Engliſh parliament, and depend on det 
aſſiſtance for ſupply. 8 5 told them that the inſurrecf- 
1 opinipn, the reſult of any raſi en- 
terpiiac, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt the crown 
ud. To their care and wiſdom; | therefore; 
he ſaid, he committed the conduct and proſecution of 
thec war, hich, in a cauſe fo important to national and 
religigus intefeſto, muſt of neceſſity immun en- 
tered: upon, and vigorouſly purſued. 

276k be &o Engliſh parliament, now re-alſerbled, dikes: 
vered in each vote the ſame diſpoſitions in which: they 
had ſeparated. Nothing leſs than a total abolition of 
monardhy would ſerve: We; turn. That eapreſſion of 


| 15 King's; by which he * to them the care of 


Ireland, 
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Ir, they immedi bid ol of — agio 


r 


uſe of his b b to re- 
| = : himſelf ſtill more to the 
- charge of ee 4 eagerly 
thrown upon him by the popular party as ſoon as they 
heard that the Iriſh to act by his commiſſion. 


1 — but — gt 
in thoſe commotions which — 


ition, 


e ee than inſt himſelf: whatever law 
they neceſſary . themſelves, 
they voted, under colour of ena them to recover 
Ireland; and, if Charles withheld his royal aſſent, the 


refuſal was imputed to PARA na counſels which 


had at firſt excited to Popiſn rebellion, and which ſtill 
threatened total ruin tothe Proteſtant intereſt through- 
out his dominions. And though no forces were for a 
long time ſent over to Ireland, and very little money 
remitted during the extreme diſtreſs of —— 
ſo ſtrong was the people's attachment to the commons, 
that the fault was never imputed to thoſe-pious zealots, 
- e eee But Geath eee 
to the Iriſh rebels. 

The conduct of the parliament towards the king 
now — "exceedingly unreaſonable, unjuſt, and 


crud, 


ir character, _ _ pretended - 
againſt the wm ey took — 


England. They le- 


regard and 
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cruel. It was thought proper to frame a general re- 
monſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom; and accord- 


ingly the committee, which at the firſt meeting of the 


parhament had been choſen for that purpoſe, werg 
commanded -to finiſh their undertaking. The king 
returned from Scotland 'November 25th, 1641. He 
was received in London with the ſhouts and acclama- 
tions of the populace, and with every demonſtration of 

ion Sir Richard Gournay, lord- 
mayor, a man of great merit and authority, had pro- 
moted theſe favourable diſpoſitions; and had engaged 
the populace, who ſo lately inſulted the king, and who 
ſo ſoon after made furious war upon him, to give him 


_ theſe marks of their dutiful attachment. But all the 


pleaſure which Charles reaped from this joyful recep- - 
tion was ſoon damped by the remonſtrance of the com- 
mons, which was preſented to him together with a peti- 
tion of the like nature. The bad counſels which he 


had followed were there complained of; his concur- 


rence in the Iriſh rebellion plainly infinuated; the 
ſchemes laid for the introduction of popery and ſuper- 

ſtition was inveighed againſt; and, for a remedy to all _ 
theſe evils, the king was defired to entruſt every of- 
fice and command to perſons in whom his parliament 
ſhould have cauſe to confide. By this phraſe, which - 
was very often repeated in all the memorials and ad- 
dreſſes of that time, the commons meant themſelves 
and their adherents. To this remonſtrance Charles 
was obliged to make a civil reply, notwithſtanding his 
ſubje&s had tranſgreſſed all bounds of reſpect, and 
even good manners, in their treatment of their ſove- 


reign. ; 

| f would be tedious to point out every invaſion of 
the prerogative now attempted by the commons: but, 
finding themſelves at laſt likely to be oppoſed by the 
nobility, who ſaw. their own depreſſion cloſely con- 


_ nected with that of the crown, they openly told the 
upper houſe, that © they themſelves were the repre- 


- 
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ſentatives of the whole body of the kingdom, and that 
the peers were nothing but individuals, who held 
their ſeats in a particular capacity; and therefore, if 
their lordſhips would not conſent to acts neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the people, the commons, together 
with ſuch of the lords as were more ſenſible of the dan- 
ger, mult join together and repreſent the matter to his 


majeſty.” Every method proper for alarming the po- 


-  pulace was now put in practice. The commons af- 
fected continual of deſtruction to themſelves and 
to the whole nation. They excited the People by ne- 
ver · ceaſing inquiries after conſpiracies, by reports of 
inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions from 
abroad, and by diſcoveries, of dangerous combinations 
at home. When Charles diſmiſſed the guard which 
they had ordered during his abſence, they complained ; 
and, upon his promiſing them a new guard under the 
command of the Earl of Lindeſay, they abſolutely re- 
Fuſed the offer: they ordered halberts to be brought 
into the hall where they aflembled, and thus armed 
themſelves againſt thoſe conſpiracies with which they 
pretended they were hourly threatened. Several re- 
duced officers, and young gentlemen of the inns of 
court, during this time of difire and danger, offered 
their ſervice to the king. Between them and the po- 
pulace there paſſed frequent ſkirmiſhes, which ended 


not without bloodſhed.” By way of reproach, theſe 


gentlemen gave the rabble the name of Round-heads, 
on account of their ſhort cropt hair; whilſt they diſ- 


tinguiſhed the others by the name of Cavaliers. And 


thus the nation, which was before ſufficiently provi- 
_ ded with religiqus as well as civil cauſes of quarrel, 
was alſo apple with party-names, under which the 
8 might rendezvous and ſignalize their mutual 

Theſe tumults continued to increaſe about Weſt- 
minſter and Whitehall. The cry continually reſounded 
- againſt biſhops and rotten-kearted lords, The former 


elſpecially, 
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eſpecially, being eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their habit, 
and being the object of violent hatred to all the ſecta- 
ries, were expoſed to the moſt dangerous inſults, The 
Archbiſhop of York, having been abuſed by the po- 
pulace, haſtily called a meeting of his brethren. By his 
advice a proteſtation was drawn and addreſſed to the 


| king and the houſe of lords. The biſhops there ſet 


forth, that, though they had an undoubted right to fit 
and vote in parliament, yet in coming thither they had 
been menaced, aſſaulted, affronted, by the unruly mul- 


titude, and could no longer with ſafety attend their 


duty 'in the houſe, For this reaſon - they proteſted 
againſt all laws, votes, and reſolutions, as null and in- 
valid, which ſhould paſs during the time of their forced 
abſence. This proteſtation, which, though juſt and 
legal, was certainly ill-timed, was ſigned by twelve 
biſhops, and communicated to the king, who haftily 
approved of it. As ſoon as it was preſented ta the 
lords, that houſe defired a conference with the com- 
mons, whom they informed of this unexpected pro- 
teſtation. The opportunity was ſeized with joy and 
triumph. An impeachment of high treaſon was im- 
mediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as endeavouring 
to ſubvert the fundamental law, and to invalidate the 


authority of the legiſlature. They were, on the firſt 


demand, ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed 
to cuſtody. No man in either houſe ventured to ſpeak 
a word in their vindication: ſo much was every one 
diſpleaſed at the egregious imprudence- of which they 
had been guilty. One perſon alone ſaid, that he did 
not believe them guilty of high treaſon ; but that they 
were ſtark mad, and therefore defired they might be 
ſent to Bedlam. 8 iy 


his was a fatal blow to the royal intereſt ; but it 
ſoon felt a much greater from the imprudence of the 
king himſelf, Charles had ſuppreſſed his reſentment, 


and only ſtrove to gratify the commons by the great- 
neſs of his conceſſions; but, finding that all his com- 
— Ez ple 
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pliance had but increaſed their demands, he could no 
onger contain. He gave orders to Herbert his attor- 


ney-general to enter an accufation of high treaſon, in 


the houſe of peers, againſt Lord Kimbolton, one of 
the moſt popular men of his :. together with five 
commoners, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Hollis, Hampden, 
Pym, and Strode. The articles were, That they had 
traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental 
laws and government of the kingdom, to deprive the 
king of his regal power, and to impoſe on his ſubjects 
an arbitrary and tyrannical authority ; that they had 
invited a f ryan army to invade the kingdom ; that 
they had aimed at ſubverting the very right and being 
of parliaments ; and had actually raiſed and counte- 
nanced tumults againſt the king, Men had ſcarcely 
leiſure to wonder at the precipitancy and imprudence 
of this impeachment, when they were aſtoniſhed by 
another meaſure ſtill more raſh and unſupported. A 


ſerjeant at arms, in the king's name, demanded of the 


houſe the five members, and was ſent back without any 
poſitive anſwer, This was followed by a conduct ſtill 


more extraordinary. The next day, the king himſelf 


was ſeen to enter the houſe of commons alone, advan- 


cing through the hall, while all the members ſtood up 


to receive him. The ſpeaker withdrew from his chair, 
and the king took poſſeſſion of it. Having ſeated him- 
ſelf, and Tooked round him for ſome time, he told the 


houſe, that he was ſorry for the occaſion that had forced 


him thither ; that he was come in perſon to ſeize the 
members whom he had accuſed of high treaſon, ſeeing 


they would not deliver them up to his ſerjeant at arms. 


Then, addrefling himſelf to the ſpeaker, he deſired to 


know whether any of them were in the houſe: but the 


er, falling on his knees, replied, that he had nei- 


ther eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak, in that place, but 


as the houſe was pleaſed to direct him; and he aſked 
5 for being able to give no other anſwer, The 
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fent ; but they had eſcaped a few minutes before his 
entry. Thus diſappointed, perplexed, and not know- 


ing on whom to rely, he next proceeded, amidſt the 
invectives of the populace, who continued to cry out, 


Privilege! Privilege ! to the common: council of the 
city, and made his complaint to them. The common- 


council anſwered his complaints by a contemptuous 
filence ; and, on his return, one of the populace, more 
inſolent than the reſt, cried out, ©* To your tents, O 
Iſrael!” a watch-word among the J e when they in- 
tended to abandon their princes. 

When the commons aſſembled the next day, they 
pretended the greateſt terror; and paſſed an unani- 


mous vote that the King had violated their privileges, 


and that they could not aſſemble again in the ſame 
place, till they ſhould obtain ſatisfaction, and have a 

uard for their ſecurity.” The king had retired to 
Windfor, and from thence he wrote to his parliament, 


making every conceſſion, and promiſing every fatis- 
faction in his power. But they were reſolved to ac- 


cept of nothing unleſs he would diſcover his adviſers in 


that illegal meaſure; a condition to which, they- knew, 


that, without rendering himſelf for ever vile and con- 
temptible, he could not poſſibly ſubmit. 

Ihe commons had already ſtript the king of almoſt 
all his privileges; the N were fled, the judges 
were intimidated; it now on 


the church and the law, that they ſhould get polleſſion 


of the ſword-alſo, The power of appointing governors 
and generals, and of levying armies, was ſtill a remain- 
ing prerogative of the crown. Having therefore firſt 
_ magnified their terrors of popery, which. perhaps they 
actually dreaded, they proceeded to petition that the 


Tower might be put into their hands; and that Hull, 
e and the fleet, ſnould be intruſted to per- 
ſons of their chooſin . Theſe were requeſts, the com- 
plying with which 15 what remained of the con- 


{titution; however, ſuch was the neceſſity of the times, 


y remained, after ſecuring 
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Charles, taking the Prince of Wales with him, re- 
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that they were at firſt conteſted, and then granted. A+ 

laſt, every compliance only increafmg the avidity of 
making freſh demands, the commons Karen to have a 

militia, raiſed and governed by ſuch officers and com- 

manders as they ſhould nominate, under pretence of 


- fecuring them. from the Iriſh Papiſts, of whom they 


were under the greateſt apprehenſion. 
It was here that Charles firſt ventured to put a ſtop 


to his conceſſions; and that not by a refuſal, but a de- 


lay. He was at that time at Dover attending the queen 


and the Princeſs of Orange, who had thought it pru- 


dent to leave the kingdom.. He replied to the peti- 
tion, that he had not now leiſure to conſider a matter 


Ff ſuch great importance; and therefore would defer 
an anſwer till his return. But the commons were well 
aware, that, though this was depriving him. even of the 


ſhadow of power, yet they had now gone too far to re- 
cede; and they were therefore deſirous of leaving him 
no authority whatever, being conſcious that themſelves 
would be the firſt victims to its fury. They alleged, 


that the dangers and diſtempers of the nation were 


ſuch as could endure no longer delay; and, unleſs the 
king ſhould ſpeedily comply with their demands, they 
ſhould be obliged, both for his fafety and that of the 
kingdom, to embody and direct a militia by the au- 
thority of both dukes, In their remonſtrances to the 


| King, they deſired even to be permitted to command 


the army for an appointed time: which fo exaſperated 
him, that he exclaimed, ©* No, not for an hour.” 
This peremptory refuſal broke off all further treaty ; 
and both fides were now reſolved to have recourſe to 


4 * 


tired to York, where he found the people more loyal, 
and leſs infected with the frenzy of the times. He 


found his cauſe there backed by a more numerous 


party among the people than he had expected. The 
queen, who was in Holland, was making 8 * 
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levies of men and ammunition by ſelling the crown- 


jewels, The parliament availed themſelves of the ge- 


neral apprehenſion which was ſpread over the kingdom 
of an invaſion from Ireland, and an inſurrection of the 
Roman Catholics in England, to induce the people to 
contribute, their plate, and other valuables, for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. The zeal which was diſcovered 
pn this occafion was aſtoniſhing and unexampled, and 
was the firſt inſtance of benevglences truly voluntary, 
that had been raiſed in this kingdom for the public 
ſervice, although the ruling prince had, in almoſt al 
periods of its hiſtory, levied contributions under that 

pecious denomination. But, though each fide was 
Preparing vigorouſly for war, yet every precaution was 


taken lay to the blame of the firſt infraction of the peace 


by one on the other. The king offered propoſals to 
the commons, which he knew they would not accept ; 
and they in return offered him nineteen propoſitions, 
which, if complied with, would have.rendered him en- 
tirely ſubſervient to their commands. Their import 
was, that the privy-council, the principal officers of 


ſtate, the governors of the king's children, as well as 


of the forts, caſtles, fleets, and armies, ſhould: all be 
appointed by, or under the controul of, parliament. 

hat papiſts ſhould be puniſhed by their authority ; 
that the church and liturgy ſhould be reformed at their 
diſcretion; and that ſuch members as had been difpla- 
ced for former offences ſhould be reſtored. Theſe 
propoſals were rejected; war, on any terms, was eſ- 
teemed by the king and his counſellors preferable to 
ſo ignominious a peace. Charles accordingly reſolved 
to ſupport his authority by force of arms. © His 
towns,” he ſaid, “ were taken from him; his ſhips, 
his army, and his money: but there ſtill remained 
to him a good cauſe, and the hearts of his loyal ſub- 


jects; which, with God's bleſſing, he doubted not 


would recover all the reſt.” Collecting therefore ſome 
| + 2 forces, 
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forces, he advanced ſouthwards, and erected his royal 


ſtandard at Nottingham, on the 25th of Auguſt, 1642. 
© The king found himſelf ſupported in the civil war 
by the nobility and more conſiderable gentry. The 
concurrence of the biſhops and church of England alſo 
Increaſed the adherents of the king; but it may be 
ſafely affirmed, that the high monarchical doctrines ſo 
much inculcated by the 9 Had never done him 
any good. The bulk of the nobility and gentry whd 
no attended the king in his diſtreſſes, breathed the 

ww of Itberty as well as of loyalty: and in the hopes 
alone of his ſubmitting to a limited and legal govern- 


ment they were willing to ſacrifice their lives and for- 


On the other hand, the city of London, and moſt of 
the great corporations, tqpk part with the parliament; 
and adopted with zeal thoſe democratical principles on 
which theſe aſſemblies were, founded. The example of 
the Dutch commonwealth, too, where liberty had fo 
Happily ſupported induſtry, made the commercial part 
.of the nation defire to ſee a like form of government 
eſtabliſhed in England. Many families alſo, who had 
enriched themſelves by commerce, ſaw with indigna- 
tion, that, notwithſtanding their opulence, they could 
not raiſe themſelyes to a level with the ancient gentry; 
they therefore adhered to a power by whoſe ſucceſs they 
Hoped to acquire rank ang conſideration. 

At firſt every advantage ſeemed to lie againſt the 
royal cauſe. The king was totally deſtitute of money. 
London, and all the ſea-ports except Newcaſtle, being 


in the hands of parliament, they were ſecure of a con- 


_ fiderable revenue; and, the ſeamen naturally owing 

the diſpoſition of the ports to which they belonged, 
the parliament had the entire dominion of the ſex. All 
the magazines of arms and ammunition they ſeized at 
_ firſt: and their fleet intercepted the greateſt part of 
thoſe ſent by the queen from Holland. The king, in 
order to arm his followers, was obliged to borrow the 
ho Bhs . , * weapons 
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weapons of the R romiſẽ of reſtoring 


them as ſocn as peace thould 'be 2922 


and qualities of his adherents alone gave the ſome 


compenſation:-f6r all che advantages poſſeſſed by his 
— — More bravery and ativity were hoped for 
fo eee of che nobles and entry, than 
from the baſe Yiſpsfition' of the multitude. And as 
the landed geritlemen, it their own vied and 
armed theff 'tetiants, ' beſides an ich to their 
maſters, greittef foros and were to be 


from theſe ruſtic troops 


than 775 vicious — 


ener vated populace of cities. 1 


forces, however, _— 
have eaſily 
been 3 
than ei icht hundred horſe und three hundred foot ; 
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While his enemies were within a few days march of hy 


with fix thouſand men. In a ſhort time the 
mentary army were ordered to march to No ; 
ton; and the Earl of Eſſex, who had joined them, 
found the whole'to amount to fifteen e r 
king's army too was ſooh reinforced from all quarters 
but ſtill, having no force capable of coping with the 
PEST army, he thought it prudent to retire to 
by, and from 'thence to Shrewſbury, in order to 
countenance the levies which his friends were making 
in thoſe parts, At Wellington, a day's march from 
Shrewſbury, he made a rendezvous of all his forces, 
jg his military orders to be read at the head of 
he That he might bind himſelf by reci- 
NV ligations, he here proteſted ſolemnly before 
his whole 7277 that he would maintain the Proteſtant 
religion according to the church of England; that he 
would goyern according to the known ftatutes and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom; and particularly that he 
would obſerve inviolable the laws to Do Which he had given 
his conſent during this RN Te” c. - why 
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had regard to ſuch only as he thought to be Gout 
reſolute. z and | ern op n uſed ao 
oe to. Na Hhem upon. their firſt muſter, near ſome 
1 0 on, be pri e b 5 
ſoundin 
5 7 1 any i 


preſently fed for fear, 
moynted 


came 1 dhe enem 
whom Cromwell re 


bridge being not far off him, he he very eo iy ſecu- 


red 4 for the parliament, when a great quantity of the 


| 9 Par was juſt wy aig 21 — Aa conveyed 
to the king at Oxford. o active and — hk 
was he, that when Sir ak Conneſpy, high-ſhe- 


riff of Hercordhie, was jul proclaim the Earl | 


of Eſſex the parliament's g and all his che 


| traitors, at St, Alban's, on a market-day, he ruſhed 
8 into the town with a party of horſe, ſurprized 


the ſheriff and his aſſiſtants, and ſent them priſoners 
to London, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of parliament, 
who. gave him the thanks of the houſe, from this time 


N Gd very promiſing perſon for their 


Ta 16 the treaty was carried on, but with ut. 
| BEG hoftilities ; and indeed the neg — 825 
no farther than the firſt "as Boi 


In the 27th of April rendered to the par- 
liamentary n under che e of Eſſex, who: . 
mended le of eighteen thouſand men. The Earl 


of Northumberland united in a league for the king the 


Counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, W A 
land, and the hiſhopric ; and engaged ſme time oe 


other counties in the ſame aſſociation. The ſame noble- 
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forces, of the parliament at Tadcaſter, but his victory. 
was not decifive. _ CET 


_ The Earl of Stamford, the parliament's general in 
the Weſt, was defeated” by Sir Ralph Hopton, in the 
attle of Stratton, On I une 18, there was a fight in 
Chaſdgrave · field, in which the famous Mr. Hampden, 
a great leader in the parliament, was ſlain. His death 
was ſoon- followed by that of Mr. Pym, a perſon of 
at abilities, and the moſt leading man among, 
them. Hampden, with the boldneſs of a well-prin- 
cipled patriot, had nobly oppoſed the arbitrary de- 
mands of the crown in the levying of  ſhip-money, | 
backed as they were by the opinion of the judges. His 
attachment to his religious principles, as we have ſeen, 
led him to reſalye upon renouncing his country, whers 
he lived in affluence, and univerſally reſpected, and to 
court the inhoſpitable wilds of America; his inflexible 
integrity gained him the eſteem even of his enemies, 
and his humanity and benevolence the affection of all 
that knew him more intimate. 
The queen having landed at Burlington, and ſtaid 
ſometime at York, at length joined her royal conſort 


at Oxford, with a body of troops, and a copfi- 


derable quantity of artillery and ammunition, which 


ſhe brought over from Holland. On July 5, was 


fought the battle of Lanſdown, in which, though the 


Marquis of Hertford, who commanded for the king, 


lo almoſt all his horſe, yet Sir William Waller was 
at laſt compelled to quit the field. But Sir William 
met with a worſe. fate on the 13th, when at Round- 
way - down, in Wiltſhire, he was entirely defeated, five 


or fix thouſand of his men being killed, and nine hun- 
dred made priſoners, - Another addition to the king's 


ſtrength, was the concluding, by his order, ceſſation 
of arms with f ich, thee ke ng have the aſſiſtance 
of the forces employed there, againſt the parliament in 
England. T his was muede followed by the fiegs 
of Briſtol, which ſurtendered ta Prince Wen 2 

| 9 | N enty 
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ns reſo 
of whichthe king would have the whole courſe of tbe 
- - Severn under his command. The rich and malcontent 
counties of the weſt having then loft, all protection 
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- twenty- -fifth of the fame month.” "Thou 5k the taking 
- of Briſtol coſt the ro aliſts dear yet 1 5 @nti- 


nued run of ſaccels had greatly A. irited che ppoſite 
y z and fuch u now Fee in don, 
t ſome pro ropoſed to.the king to. march diregl 

that city, which it was hoped might be reduced, * 5 

by an inſurrection of the citizens, by victory, or dy 

treaty, and thus an end put to the civil diſorders i 

once. This advice, however, was rejected, on account 

of the er number of the London militia ; ;z and it 
ved firſt to reduce Glouceſter, in conſequence 


fron their friends, might be enforced to pay large 


contributions as an atonement for their ien ; 
an open communication could: be preſerved between 


Wales and theſe new conqueſts; and half the king- 

dom being entirely freed This the enemy, and thus 
united into one firm body, might be Fs nt in re- 
eſtabkſhing the king's 8 aten throug out the re. 


Arbe 
© "The ſege of this 857 e Auguſt . Woch; 


but being defended by, Maſſey a reſolute wernor, 


and well garriſoned, it made a vigorous deferice.” The 


; conſternation at London, however, Was as great as if 
| the enemy had been altead at their gates; and in the 
 hiidft of the general 


ob, 4 defign was formed by 
Wallet of forting tlie CA goes N Ie of fome 
part 


reaſonable conditions of peace. ed his de- 
ſign to ſome others; but, a 1 Pag made of 


their procee dings, he 17 othets were med 

tio death. — hoyever, eſca With a" fine of 

© 6 aw open omen The city of Glouceſter in the 
can time was reduced to the utmoſt Gebel 255 
- [the parliament; as their laff reſourte, diſpatched Eſſex 
9 army i So fr nog men, in arder to 
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acco liſh 15 and, h he entered, found only one 
barrel of gunpowder. left, and other proviſions in the 

roportion. The earl, in his departure from 


„On September 20, 4 long and bloody battle was 


fought, at Newhury. It continued from morning till 
late at night, hen the king retired with his army, 


baying log above twenty officers: of note. Though 
ne, victory. was left undecided, Rſſex next morning 


proceeded on his march, and reached London in fafe- 


% 44. 


by that means London and the quarters of the enemy. 


On the ach, Prince Maurice, brother to Prince Ru- 
pert, took Exeter for the king. 
As the loſs of Hampden, was much lamented by the 
parliament fide, the death of the Lord Faulkland, ſe- 
eretary of ſtate, who was {lain at the battle of Newbu- 


ry,. was no leſs ſo by the king's party. Lord Faulk- 
land was a nobleman diftinguiſhed by his purſuits in 
literature: poſſeſſing a fine genius, and an opulent 


fortune, all the noble ſources of mental enjoyment 
ned to him. Called into public life, he ſtood 


n im. | | 
foremoſt in all attacks on the high prerogatiyes of the 


. : 


crown; and diſplayed, that maſculine eloquence, and 


undaunted love of liberty, which from his intimate 
acquaintance with the ſublime ſpirits of antiquity he 
bad greedily imbibed. When civil convulſions pro- 
ceeded to extremities, and it became requiſite for him 


to choſe his fide, he tempered. the ardour of his zeal, 

and embraced the defence of thoſe limited powers 
| Which then remained to monarchy, and which he 
deemed. neceſſary for the ſupport of the Engliſh con- 


ſtitution. Still anxious, however, for his country, he 


is 


ſeemed to have dreaded the too proſperous ſucceſs of 


= - 


bis own party, as much 3s of the enemy; and, among 
ay * 2 9 RE : - i a 4 - N 2 * his 


4 * 
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115 where he received the applauſe for his conduct he 

deſerved.", The king followed: him gn bis march! 
and, having taken poſſeſſion of Reading after the carl 
left it, he chere eſtabliſhed a. garriſon, and: ſtraitened 
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his intimate friends, often, after a deep filence and fre- 
quent ſighs, he would with a ſad accent reiterate the 
word peace. - Though he held the office of ſetretary of 
fate, which exempted him from being expoſed to the 


_ dangers'o? the field, yet he was ever forward to expoſe 


his perſon; alleging, that it became him to be more 
active than other men in all Hazardoug entetptizes, 
leſt his impatience for peace ſhould draw on him the 
imputation of timidity. From the commencement of 
hoſtilities, his natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity became 
clouded, and even his uſual attention to dreſs, required 
by his birth and ſtation, gave way to a negligence 
which was eaſily obſervable. On the mortiing of the 
day on which he fell, he had ſhewn ſome care of adorn- 
ing his perſon ; and gave for a reaſon, that the enemy 
ſhould not find his body in any floyenly indecent fitu- 
ation. I am weary,” fſabjoined he, of the times, 
and foreſee much miſery to my country; but believe 
that I ſhall be out of it ere night.“ This excellent 
perſon was but thirty- four years of age, when a period 
was thus to His life. From the oppoſite parties 
which theſe two diſtinguiſhed characters, Hampden and 


and Faulkland, embraced, a ſpirit of candour and mo- 


deration, in deciding on the conduct of men, may be 
ly urged. The reaſoning faculties of man are 

fo imperfe&, that contrariety of opinion will ariſe in 
ints of the ee conſequence to the happineſs of 
uman life: truth comes to us tinctured very early by 
the tints it receives from education, example, and pre- 
poſſeſſions, derived from conſtitution, temper, and even 
climate; and, by thoſe who poſſeſs the beſt diſpoſition 


to acquire it, it is frequently loſt in the labyrinths of 


Cn Ng 1 46 55 
In the north, during this ſummer, the Earl, now 


created Marquis of Newraſtle, had raiſed a conſider- 


able force for the king; and great hopes of ſucceſs 
were entertained Ro kr arter. Ther ep d, 


however, in oppoſition to him, two men on whom the 


event 
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event of the war finally d epended, and who began 
- about this time to be EEE for their valour and mi- 
' litary conduct. Theſe were Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſon 
to the lord of that name; and Oliver Cromwell. The 
former ee. a conſiderable adyantage over the "dec a 


akefield, and took General Goring priſoner 

Cromwell was. this year advanced to the. degree. of 4 
colonel, and by his own management raiſed a mer 
of a thouſand horſe, with which he ranged about, and 

with great induſtry obſtructed many Fa for the king 
in . Eſſex, Suffolk; and Norfolk; and 
particularly he defeated the project of a counter-aſſo- 


_ ciation. for'the king's ſervice, contrived... by. Sir John 


Pettus, Sir. Edward Barker, and, other gentlemen, at. 
the town of Leſtoff, in Suffolk, with great ſecrecy. and 


celerity entering the town and ſurprizing them all. 


Here he alſo gained good ſtore of ammunition, ſaddles, 
piſtols, powder, ſhot, and ſeveral engines for war, ſuf- 
ficient to have ſerved a.confiderable. force, So that 
this action of Cromwell's was a very ſeaſonable ſervice 
to the parliament, and proved a great diſcouragement 
to all the king's party both in Suffolk and Norfolk. 
After this he was ſent to guard ſome Ammunition 


from Warwick to Glouceſter, and. by the way, took in 


Hilſden -houſe, and in it Sir Alexander Denton, the 
owner, Colonel Smith, many. inferior officers, about a 
hundred horſe, thirteen barrels. of powder, and about 
an hundred and fifty common 81 beſides forty 
ſlain; then he gave an alarm to Oxfo and lo went 


on to Glouceſter. 


He was now made 8 waa] ta the Earl of 
Mancheſter; and, having raiſed a greater force of ſuch 
as came freely to him, * marched towards Lincoln- 


ſhire, with a reſolution to aſſiſt thoſe forces which lay 


about Newark, one of the ſtrongeſt garriſons then held 


for the king. In his march through Huntingdonſhire 
he difarmed many that were ill- ected to the parlia · 
| meat. H 


e was now-above two Sud ſtrong, and 
Yor. II. No. 42. [> ge received. 


fummon it, n ling after with the foot, Up- 
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received an addition of horſe from Captain Hotham. 
At his firſt a eee 
good 0 r Captain Wray with his Lin- 
9 — too raſhly quarterin near the town, 
was itz the night ſet upon by the which made a 
great ſally, and fo and took all his mien. Bat, 
the alarm coming to Cromwell, he advanced, and at 
ten o'clock at night fell upon the Newarkers, reſcued 
Captain Wray's troop, and took three of their's, with 
the flaughter of many of them. After this, fitting 
down before the town,” he took many men and co- 
lours at ſeveral times; and foon after, meeting with 
twenty-four ds of the ki 's horſe and dragoots 
near tharh, He encoun them with ſuch fury 
and reſolution, chat, though he peer 

with him, he entirely routed them. 
The Earl of Newcaſtle, being informed that the 
| Lord Willoughby of Parham had got of the 
town o for the parliament, ſent his 
brother Colonel Cavendiſh, lieutenant-general of his 
army, with u great party of horſe a , to 


on this Cromwell reſolved to attempt the relief of that 
place, and with twelve troops of horſe and dragoons 

— marched thither, where he found the enemy, who were 
drawn” up near the town, to be more than thrice his 
number, and no way to attack them, but through a 
gate _ hill; = notwithſtanding which diſadvanta- 
i 1 untedly fell upon them, and, after ſome 
je — in entirely 2 them, killing many of theis 
officers, and among others, Licutenant-general Ca- 


Of this action Cromwell himſelf gives the follow- 
—_— in a letter dated July'31. © 1 marched 

"of Burleigh to Grantham, and wes 
Jied by the by the the at "North Scarles, ten miles 
he row, we 


werd. About a mile and à half from 
fortorn of the ceny, who drove 
o 
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.unbroken, kept back my 
purſuit, and with my own troop, and two troops more 
A my regiment, we got into a body. In this reſerve 
vas General Cavendiſh, who one while faced me, ano- 
ther while faced four of the Lincoln troops, which 
.were all of ours that engaged the reſerve, the reſt bei 
in purſuit of thoſe who fled. General Cavendi 
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a troop of our dragoons back to their main body. We 


advanced, and came to the bottom of a hill, which 


we could not well get up but by ſome ; and the 


| body of the enemy endeayoured to hinder us, but we. 


prevailed and gained the top of it. This was done by 
MT er who had the van - guard. A great 


body of the enemy's horſe faced us there, at about a 


muſquet-ſhot diſtance, and a good reſerve of a full re- 
giment of horſe behind it. We did what we could to 
put our men in good order, and the enemy advanced 
towards us to prevent it, and to take us at a diſad- 
vantage; but, in ſuch order as we were, we charged 


their great body, I having the right wing. We came 


up horſe to horſe, where we diſputed a pretty while 


"with ſwords and piſtols, all keeffing cloſe order, ſo that 
one could not break the other. At laſt, the e 
- ſhrinking a little, our men ſoon perceived it, pref 
iin upon them, and routed their whole body, ſome fly- 
ng on one fide, and others on the other, of the ene- 
my's reſerve. Our men purſued them with 


- 


ecution about ſix miles. I, RN the 1025 105 
yar y trom the 


charged the Lincolneers and routed them. Immedi- 


| ately I fell on his rear with my three troops, which did 
ſo aſtoniſh him, that he | 
have delivered himſelf from me; but, I preſſing on, 
forced him down a hill, and below it drove the gene- 
ral and ſome of his ſoldiers into a quagmire, where my 
captain - lieutenant flew him with a thruſt under his 
ſhort ribs, The reſt of the body was wholly routed, 


ve over the chaſe, and would 


Thus 
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FThas was Gainſborough relieved; but the victors 
had but a ſhort time" of rejoicing, for within two or 
three hours, the routed army rallying, and joinin 
Wich the reſt ef Neweaftle's army, marched again 
them; 4 ec egy they ede n to Lincoln chat ni ight 


* E oy k 


ed "i 125 279 to 3 oy to join the Furl of Man- 
* cheſter, "who, with his new-raiſed forces, had reduced | 
be: Phe . the * power of the parliament. | 
che addition to Mancheſter $ 
is the he Kull 100 Newcaſtle advanced with his army, 
and detached'a ſtrong party of horſe and dragoons to- 
wards* Boſton, 77 Mow by their ſtandafds to be 
hty-ſeven troops, commanded by Sir Jenn, Hen- 
_ derfon, an old foldier, Who, "underſtanding that Crom- 
F ³˙¹Ü¹ ,.2 Hil with the "horſe and 
oons, made haſte to engage him, before the Earl 
ancheſter, with the foot, could march up; as 
ede it happened at 3 called Winſby field, 
near Horncaſtle. In the firſt ſhock Cromwell's horſe 
was killed and fell —_ him, and as he roſe; he was 
again knocked down by the gentleman that charged 
him, ſuppoſed to be Sit Ingram Hopton, though 
others ' ſay es in Portington, N80 afterwards plainly 
told bd « That he A0 at his noſe when he hit 
7 "Ys horſe on the head. He never was in more dan- 
ger in his life; but With difficulty he got remounted 
on a poor borie f in a ſoldier's hand, and charged the 
enemy with” great reſolution,” The encounter was 
very ſharp, but laſted not an hour before the royaliſts 
were entirely routed by Mancheſter's troops, about 
| fifteen hundred of them being killed, amongſt whom 
. Ver Lord Widdrington, Sir Ingram Hopton, and other 
ons of quality. Very few were killed on the par- 
ment ſide. The routed boom were che 
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the parliamentarians almoſt as far as Lincoln; in which 
uit ſeveral of them were killed and taken priſon- 
ers, and many horſes and arms taken. In purſuance 
of this victory, the Earl of Mancheſter marehed di- 
rely to Lincoln, ſat down before it, and ſummoned 
it, and aſtetwards took it by ſtorm, with very incon- 
ſiderable loſs. 7 A Rk #446 VEOR. lie, in 
The event of the war being now very doubtful, the 
king and parliament. began both of them to look for 
aſſiſtancè from other nations. The former caſt his 
eyes on Ireland, the latter on Scotland. The parlia- 
ment of England had ever invited the Scots, from the 
commeticement of the civil diſſenſions, to i 
their mediation, which they knew would be very little 
favourable to the king, and which for that reaſon he 


had declined. Early in the ſpring; 1643, this offer of 


mediation had been renewed, with no better ſucceſs 
than before. The commiſſioners were alſo empowered 
to preſs the king to a compliance with the preſbyterian 
worſnip and diſcipline. But this he abſolately-refuſed, 
'as well as to call a parliament in Scotland; ſo that the 
commiſſioners, badiag themſelves unable to prevail in 
any one of their demands, returned home highly dif- 
datisfied:: The Engliſn parliament, being now in great 
diſtreſs, gladly ſent commiſſioners to Edinburgh, to 
treat of @ more cloſe confederacy with the Scottiſh na- 
tion. The perſon they principally truſted to on this 
Occaſion was Sir Henry Vane, who in eloquence, ad- 
dreſs, capacity, as well as in art and diſſimulation, was 
not even ſurpaſſed by any one in that age ſo famous for 
active talents. By his perſuaſion * abonberes Edin- 
_ the Solemn League and Covenant; which effaced 
all former proteſtations and vous taken in both king - 
doms, and long maintained its credit and authority. 
In this covenant, the ſubſcribers, beſides engaging mu- 
tually to defend each other againſt all opponents, bound 
themſelves to endeavour, without reſpect of perſons, 
_ the extirpation of popery and prelacy, 9 
: - 75 


4 
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_ tely, 3 to maintain the rights and pri- 


a vileges iaments, bo, rw with the king's au- 
15 3 to. diſcover; an vcore gy 


| Mo inf; on. e 2; | 

Ibe king, to oppoſe the deſigns of the Weſtminſter 
Parliament, called one. at Oxford, where-it-aſſembled ; 
and Oh, . now ſaw, what it had never befote ſeen, 
ments fitting at ane and the ſame time. This 

regal parliament: votet dhe king ſupplies, which was 


the only purpoſe for which. it was drawn together; and 


it had ng ener anſwered it, than it was prorogued, 
and neverafter canvenad;7 + 1 Vented yo 2/4, 
„ Lbelturgy ofthe chutch of England-was now abo- 
liſhed, and praſbyterianiſm was eſtabliſhed om the ſub- 


verſion af the former hierarchy, | An afdinance was 


_ Hiuedybythe:parliament/evjoining every perſon to fa 


2 


in any adtion 


_ 


one day in the weck, and the money thus 
eractec in upport of the common cauſert 
=. The kipgy(eci g himſelf oppoſed: byithe united 


ſaved was 


i 

lamenis of England and Scotland, was — = 
txpce. with the rebellious Papiſta of Ireland that he 
might re. enforte his army by the Engliſh troops then 
employed in Ireland to quell this turbulent ſpirit. 


M hereupon ſeveral Papiſts-enterdd into the ſervice of 


Charles, who drew upon himſelf thereby, the reproach 
of employing of wor to cut the throats of his Proteſt- 
ant ſubjects. / Phe parliament voted that no quarter 
ſhould ever be given them. Boe Prince 

2 by making ſome reprifals, ſoon repreſſed this 
umanity. ow e, eee 4 


ity. enen SI 0 TORN 4 
The campaign of 1644 proved very unfortunate to 
the royal enuſe. The forces brought from: Ireland 
were at Moyſtne in North Wales, and put un- 
der the command of Lord Biron. They beſieged and 


tool the caſtles of Hawarden, Beeſton, Acton, and 


Deddington · houſe. No place in Cheſhire or the neigh- 


bourhood now adhered to the parliament, 


Lant- 
| -Wich ; and to this place Biron laid fiege in "eh oy 
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WARS or ENGLAND; 439. 


of winter: | Sir Thomas Fairfax, alarmed at ſo great a 

rogreſs, aſſembled an army of four thouſand men in, 
Norkſhire; and, having joined Sir William Brereton, 
was approaching to the camp of the royaliſts. Biron 
and his ſoldiers, elated with ſucceſſes in Ireland, enter- 
tained a moſt profound contempt for their enemies. 
Fairfax ſuddenly attacked their camp. The ſwelling 
of the river by a thaw divided ons part.of. the army 


from another. That part expoſed; to: Fairfax, being 


beat from their;poſt, retired into the church at Acton, 
where, being ſurrounded, they were all taken priſoners. 
The other retteated with precipitation; and thus was 
diſſipated or rendered uſeleſs that ho of forces which 
had come frim Ireland. This happened. on the 25th 
of January; and on the 1 ich of April, Colonel Bella- 
ſis was totally defeated at Selby in LNerkſhire by Sic 


Thomas Fairfax, who had returned from Cheſhire with 


his victorious forces. Being after wards joined by Lord 
Leven, the two generals Fol down before the city of 
Vorl; but, heing unable to inveſt that city completely, 
_ obliged. to content themſelves with incom- 
moding it by a looſe blockade. Hopeton, baving / aſ- 
ſembled a body. of fourteen thouſand men, endeavour- 
ed to break into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern. afloci- 
ation, which ſeemed well diſpoſed to receive him; but 
was defeated By Waller at Cherington. At Newark, 
however FrincE Rupert totally defeated the parliamen- 
tary army which beſieged that place; and thus pre- 
ſerved the communication open between the king's 
northern and ſouthern quarters. | ; 
The great advantages the parliament had gained in 
the noxth, ſeemed now to ſecond their enterprizes, and 


finally to.promiſe them ſucceſs. Mancheſter having 
taken Lincoln, as mentioned in p. 437, had united his 
army to that of Leven and Fairfax; and York was 
now cloſely: befieged by their numerous forces. That 
town, though vigorouſly defended by the Marquis of 
Newcaſtle, was reduced to the haſt extremity, mY 
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Prince Rupert, having joined Sir Charles Lucas who 


commanded Newcaſtle's horſe, haſtened to its relief 


with an army of eighteen thouſand men. The Scots 


and parliamentary generals raiſed the ſiege, and, draw- 


— 


_ 
- 


Fairfax and Colonel Lambert broke through the 
royaliſts, and, tranſported with the ardour of purſuit, 
ſopn reached their victorious friends, who were alſo 


ing up on Marſton- moor, propoſed to give battle to 
the royaliſts. Prince Rupert approached the town by 
another quarter, and, interpoſing the river Ouſe be- 
tween him and the enemy, ſafely joined his forces to 


thoſe of Newcaſtle. The marquis endeavoured to per- 


ſuade him, that, having ſo ſucceſsfully effected his pur- 


poſe, he ought to be contented with his preſent ad- 


vantage, and leave the enemy, now much diminiſned 
by their loſſes, and diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs, to 
diſſolve by thoſe mutual diſſenſions which had begun 
to take place among them. The prince, however, 
hurried on by his natural impetuoſity, pretended po- 
fitive orders from the king; and, without condeſcend- 
ing to conſult with Newcaſtle, immediately iſſued or- 
ders for battle, and on the ſeventh of July drew up his 
army on Marſton- moor. The prince's army now con- 
ſiſted of fourteen thouſand foot, and nine thouſand 


horſe ; its main body was commanded by the generals, 


Goring, Porter, and Tellier; the prince” headed the 
right wing, and Sir Charles Lucas and Colonel Hurry 
the left. The main body of the parliament army, 


which was at leaſt equal to the prince's in number, 


was commanded by the Earl of Mancheſter, the Earl 
of Leven, and Lord Fairfax; the right wing was 


headed by Sir Thomas Fairfax, and the left by Oli- 


ver Cromwell. The charge was begun with ſuch 
courage and intrepidity by the left wing of the parlia- 
ment's army, that Prince Rupert, contrary” to his 
uſual fortune, 'was- put to flight. Newcaſtle's regi- 
ment alone, reſolute to conquer or periſh,” obſtinately 
kept their ground. In the other wing, Sir Thomas 


engaged 
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a1 the purſuit of the enemy." Aſter this tem- 


| Lucus, who eomifidaded the royalifts ſh 
25 2 Ris bronen fordes td order; Mrack- 


_ ee tlie partiamie 4 Mirew them to evifu- 
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oh their eattiaped mw ks 
well:returnitih from the 

the royaliſts; und botk bf them were prise. 

that t regel the wnibaty fer tt VC 


abſt! 
tory whith each of ham 
obtained. The font bf tus battle was How 


and each army poſtteſt the 
| 16d by the enemy at the beginning of the 
This ſerond battle ws equally füfidüs with the Ref : 
hut, afrer- both ſides: Had der ted the 
the victory was obliined' by dae 
he whole train 6f aftillery taken, 
driven out of che feld; kfter four . 
Were flain, and fifteen hetidred taken priſe ners] while 
the lofs'6n the fide” 6f parlament is fald to Haves. 
mounted only ts tree Htltdrect tomtom f&ldtets. 
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blow whick'the king had ſuſtained during the whole 
unte. Rupert; the nes day, ſent Neweuſtie wörd, 
dat he uns detefminedl te march away With His arthy 
towards tho King and the tharquis returned in anſwet 
ro this, tat he was reſolved to rere from him come 
mand, and-lexys the kingdom: Theſe intentions were 
etecuted wich che fine pretipichtion a8 they were 
ferne. York, being 80 ned, wis obliged to 
ſuvtetides in a fe days This Scots then, marching 
nörtkward, jonted tem theuſund additiontaf forces; un- 
der the comfnaftc of the Earl of Selene; and foo 
_ afte# tobt Newcaſtle by ſtorm- 
On June 29, thets was a Guft'ﬆ Cropedy-btidge; 
between the king aud Waller; wherein the latter was 
. a The king then followed Efſex into the weft; 
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where he penned him up in Cornwall, and reduced him 
to ſuch extremity, that, having luckily found means to 
fave his cavalry, he withdrew; by ſhip/to; Plymouth, 


leaving his foot with Major-general Skipton, who ca- 


Pitulated for them With the King, and they, were per- 


mitted to retire, leaying their arms behind them. 


The king, upon this advantage, thought of march- 
Ang directiy to London : but, altering his reſolution, 


upon the vigilance. of the parliament in recruiting 
their armies; he determined: to retire to his old quar- 


ters at Oxford. But firſt he had u mind to take Den- 


nington-caſtle, and ſp marched to. Newbury, about a 
ml from it. Upon this the thre armies of the par- 
liament, under He , Mancheſter „ and Waller, being 


, . ne alſo. And here a ſecond bat- 


e was fought on October 27, as ohſtinate as the 
former,. each de repulſing the other by turns. The 
Fa ag in the end; had the worſt of it, though he was far 
1 . 3 Fin the night, 
leaving his eannon and baggage in Dennington-caſtle; 
and then retired to Oxfoſd. His preſeat danger ex- 


cited his friends to redaubled efforts; he levied new 


forces, and had ſome flight. ſucceſa. But this appear- 


ance of good fortune did not continue Jong ; his army 


vas tuthulent and ſeditious, that gf the parliament 


_ every day improved in diſcipline, and obeyed their 


leaders from principle. Abqut four months after the 


light ar Marlqn-moor happened the, ſecond battle =: 


Newbury, where Cromwell is ſaid to have endangered 
the king? 8 perſon, not the Earl of Cleveland in- 
terpoſed, and bore, off the purſuit. Thix battle was 


the occaſion. of an irreconcilable breach between him 


with his own biigade to have chargtd them in their 
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; ARCHERY, formerly much practiſed 


_ Bvucrincnan, Dube of. See ViLLERS. + 


Cavs, John, inſurreRion of, 48.; his death, 4. 
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A GINCOURT, battle of, 2. 


Ax va, duke of, dreadfully perſecutes the Proteſtants in the 


Low Countries, 209, greatly mortified by Queen Elizabeth, 211. 
e 


AMBOYNA, cruelties exerciſed there by ihe Dutch upon the Eng- 
liſh, 351 e 0 | b. 


in England, 3156; various re- 
gulations concerning it, 316, 320. | = 
ARMADA, for the invaſion of England, 243; diſperſed by a ſtorm 

ſoon aſter its firſt ſailing, 45; worſted ain ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, 
246 ; general engagement, i hich the Engliſh are, completely 


victorious, 249- 


| Antev-of eee up to tlie end of the reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, 296-335; Tan archmen to 
ſerve in the armies, 299 ; two anecdotes on this ſubject, 3003 
uartering ſoldiers, 303 ; rules and ordonnances gf, war made by 

* ſeveral ſucceſſive kings, 3337 et Pts, ; 
BALL John, a ſeditious preacher, 5. _ de frog th 
BANNERS, their uſe and diſtinction, 321; holy banners, 322. 
BaTTLE, of Shrewſbury, 16; of Agincourt, 25 ; of Crevant, 37; 
of Gravelle, 37; of Verneuil ; 38; of Herrings, 40; of St. Al- 
bn's, 55 205 Bloreheath, 56; of Northampton, 57; of Wake- 
field-green, 38; a ſecond battle at St. Alban's, 38; battle of. 
Towtoh, 623 of Hexham, 63 of Barnet, 69; of Tewkeſbury,” 
70 j of Boſworth, $53 of the ſpurs, 120; of Flouden, 122 ; of 
Muſſelburgh, or Pinkey, 167; in the bay of Mexico, between 
the Engliſh and Spaniards, 206; of 'Fdgehill,' 426; of Brent- 
ford, Salt-heath and Bradock- born, 427; of Lanſdown and 
Roundway-down,' 429 of Newbury, 431; of Newark, 434 ; of 
Grantham, 434, 439 ; near Gainſborough, 4345 of Horncaftle, 
436; near Lantwich, 439 ; of Selby, 439; of Marſton Moor, 440; 
at Cropedy-bridge, 44: ; ſecond battle at Newbury, 442, * . 


OY 


| 


BURGUNDY, duke of, governs the kingdom of France, 32. 
BURKLEIGH, lord, his death and character, 27s,  ' | 
CaLais taken by the French, 189. 3 
Cannon, when firſt uſed, 306; when firſt caſt in England, 3059. 
Carr, Robert, made Earl of Somerſet by James I. 361 5 his amour, 
with the Coanteſs of Eſſex, 361; his diſgrace, 362. ED 
CAVALRY, ancient, their armour deſcribed, 32 | 


. ExanLEs I. aſcends the throne on the death of James I. 358; his 


| n 378 ; his conduct with regard to the Rochellers, 3787 
wns his crown- jewels to carry on the war againſt Spain, 3813; 
ruitleſs expediton of Sir Edward Cecil againſt the ' Spaniards, | 
$81 ; bis third parliament, 390; endeavours to evade the petition, 
of right, 391; diſputes relative to tonnage and poundage, 393; 
diſſolves the parliament, and determines to call no more, 394; 
makes peace with France and Spain, 394 ; propoſes to unite the 
three kingdqms in one form of worſhip, 398 ; Which meets with 
great oppoſition in Scotland, 399; to which place the king ſends 
an army, 400; he enters into a treaty with the Scots, and 
d{Bands his army, 401; but ſoon raiſes another army, and calls 


Z parliament, 402; Which is 2— diſſolved, 403; his ſhifts 
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with Louis XI, ue ny e for war 
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Zatbolic POVETEs 214; endeayaurs to. intercept Mary queen of 
ots in he r potage — France ta, Scotland, 218; her behaviapr 
at Ma 


on hearing t ry was delivered of a-ſon, 224 ; is excommu- 
nicated hy Pius V. 237 plat to a her, 230 makes great 
' preparations to repel the threatened 3 * of the Spaniards, 


241; deſtruction — the Spaniſh arm — 
on account of this event, .255; ſhe ret 0 an gin, by fitting 
aut privateers againſt them; 259; her d Ange 275. 
Exsicns, or Handards, 330 
Bsszx, Karl of, a great 112 155 of Queen Elizabeth, 2733 ap 
2 lord-lieutenant of Irelaud, from 2 place he ſ 
ly returns, 274; — to raiſe, 
1 which he is tried and gondemned, 216; and executed, 2773 
ſcovery — 1 DNS death; 278. 2 $ s 
I arl, a gen for he parliament in t ciyi wary 4293 
Readi and York, 428; Lg nag Cirenceſter, 4. 
- 1 wag * parliament, defeats 4 
forces — from 1 LF for the all aye the king, 439 ; de- 
feats Colonel Bellaſis at 1 Yorkſhire, 439 
Ee Iles, ſuppaſed to be diſcovered by Sh Sir Richard Haw- 


| 364 

| Fans 5 LAND, Lord, killed at the. battle of Newbury, 431 1 hischa- 
, ©, TACKET, 431, 442. 

Firs, introduced into the army. by the Swiſs, 323». 


RORTIEICAT4ON: 4 ancient made of, 308 an ancient fortreſs de- 

1.399, 

5 —— attack the ſautherg coaſt of England, 33 fruitleſs e 
585. againk them, 53 their attempts upön England as fruitlels, 11; 
Via ah oh Duke of, ſuppoſe to be the murderer of Henry 

having albſted in ad nating the ſon of that monarch, 
0:3 tt Abe protector on the death of Edvard IV. 78. oy 
icha rd 1 


Gray, Lady. Jane, declared heireſs to the crown of England, 13 


1s 8 queen, 17:7; but ſoon gives up her pretenſons, 179 ; 
receives ſentence of death, vhs * and her huſband are ene 
cuted, 182. | ? 88 


GULIDoN, fe ior to a ſtandard, 326. 


GVINEA, the firſt voyage made to that place for faves, {+ 
GUNPOWDER-plot, a ſuccinct account of ity 341. 


HAMPDEN, John, reſiſts the pay ment of h. 3363 his death 


and character, 429. 


' HAKFLEUR, beſieged and taken by. Henry V. ”_ 2 incffeCtually be. 


+ Geged . . France, 39: 
HznRy IV. aſcends the throne on the depoſition of Richard IL. 105 
inſurrections at the beginning and throughout the whole of his 


reign, 15, 16, 17 ; protects the church, and perſecutes the Wi- 


liffites, 18; his death and character, 20. 
Hzxxx V. is behaviour while Prince of Wales, 19 ;-aſcends the 
throne, and reforms, hig lite, - 2x + continues to periecute. the fol- 
- lowers of Wickliffe, . 22 5 ygdertakes the congquelt of France, 23; 
beſieges and takes Harfleur, a4; gains the battle of Agincourt, 


85 265 tak —5— Caen by form, 30; reduces Falaiſe, Evreux, and 


bourg, 30; inveſts Rouen, which Pig eye 34z-he be- 
eQmes almoſt entire maſter of Normandy, 31; ͤ— 
b 


an inſurceRion in Londoa;: | 
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323 marries the Princeſs Catharine of France, and makes hits 
entry into Paris, 30; returns to England, 33; re-paſſes to the 
continent, 34 his death and character, 35. * " 


EAI VI. proclaimed! King of England and France at ſix years of 
Age, 36; the Engliſh driven” out of France, 45; marries Mar- 


garet of Anjou, 46; bis incapacity Tor governing, 47 ;- taken 
" priforer after the battle of St. Alban's, 557 and again at the 
tle of Northamptorh, 57; ſolemnly depoſed, 59; his character, 

59 ; taken priſoner again, and ſent to the tower, 63 ; is once more 


ced on the throne by the Earl of Warwick, 67; dethroned 


again, and his party entirely deſtroyed, 68, 69; his death, yo. 
Hanxy VII. paths the battle of Boſworth, 85; is crowned, and 
: marries the Prineeſs Elizabeth of the houſe of York, 89; his 


Feign diſturbed by plots, 894 &c. makes peace with France, 95; 


is projects to depreſs the nobility; 101; leſs ſucceſsful in hum- 


bling the clergy, 1023 makes a treaty of commerce with Philip 
of Auſtria, roy ; his avarice, 103 3 his death and character, 104. 


7 


Hu RN VIII. aſeends the throne with the Happieſt proſpects, 112; 
Puniſhes Empſon' and Dudley, 113 joins the league againſt 
'rance, 113; makes peace, 121; his friendſhip courted by the 
King of France and Emperor of Germany, 124; joins the party 


of the latter, 125; ſends an army into Scotland, and endeavours 


to make the Scots renounce their alliance with the French, in 
which he does not ſucceed, 128 ; makes peace again with France, 


and renounces all claim to the crown of that kingdom, 128; his 
etravagance, and modes of raiſing money, 129; marries Anne 


Boleyn, and 8 Catharine, 137; withdraws allegi- 
ance from the pope," and is declared head of the church, 137; 


ſuppreſſes the monaſteries, and confifcates their revenues to his 


on ule, 138; marries Jane Seymour, after the execution of 
Anne Boleyn, 148; marries Anne of Cleves, after the death of 
Jane Seymour, 150; is ſoon divorced, and marries Catherine 
Howard, Who is ſhortly after beheaded for incontinence, 152; 
; marries Catherine Par, 153; invades Scotland, and declares war 
* France, 154; makes peace with France, 157; implaca- 
ble in his temper to the laſt, 158; his death and character, 159. 
James I. his death and amiable 
character, 348. | R | PR : 


HEexeFoRD and Norfolk, Dukes of, their quarrel, 12; how decided 
dy the king, 12. See Lancaſter. . | 

HopiLERs, a kind of light-horſemen, 328. 3 | 

INFANTRY of England, how armed formerly, 311; various pieces 


of armour deſcribed, 311; their ancient mode of exerciſe very 


little known, 320. N 
Iatsg rebellion, 40 proceedings of- the parliament of England 
erco, , 4 #74 oY SOT 
James I. aſcends the throne; 335; his high notion of prerogative, 
338 3 makes peace with Spain, 341 ; diſcovers the powder-plot, 
45 ; undertakes to civilize the opprefſed Iriſh, 346; marries his 
dee Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine, 349; the immediate 


conſequences of that alliance, 350; negociates a marriage for 


Prince Charles with the ſecond daughter of the King of Spain, 
3358, 362; the commons frame a remonitrance againſt the king's 
government, 359; which he tears out of their ig 3. 3693 

; | {+ 4 > , dine 


wad ef nnd fins *© 


| Pa of e, 
. Javiſhes great honaurs on an unworthy arzig. 361 57 to whom 
another 362; be fabours the yy. „ 362 3 


war, againſt Spain, 367 ; his death and e er, 368 
10 e cauſes,a "fora jſing turn in t affairs of. race, 493 


taken by u Engl, e been for a witel, 431, 
JuaTICRs military, how itributed formerly, 33 
1 Duke, of, invades England, — jemy AAS the throne, 


1 g Lal 5. of, e * Elizabeth, his death, cha- | 
9 eee 5 Charles 1. begin b 
Loxo ment, .C toget y 215 gin y 

impeachiog. the Earl of e Lud, 48; 
their proceedings againſt thoſe : 0514 — pig 409; their 
conduct in the affairs of Ireland, 416 preſent a re monſtrance t 
the King, 417; X ont, the, upper ©, 4175 deſire to have t 
appointment of the my, 422 enter into. a. league with the 

© Scots, 437 ; eſtabliſh Preſbyterianiſm, 433 
W Eatl of, one of the Mae general rakes 
n orm, 4 bo C * 
MA GARET. of Anj As marries Henry vi. of Eng ad, 46 ; ; main- 
622 2 s the cape of the, re againſt. the 8405 2 of Vork, 555 
eatedat Northamptoh, 37; raiſes ee and gains t "4 
Was price Gr a Yorkſhire, s 5h; hexcalamitousadventures, . 
&c..is reconcile * Warwich in in France, and r to 0 
„ 66, 67; defeated and taken priſoner at the battle of Tewke 
bury, 10 ranſamed by the King 6f France, 13; her death, 73- 
Maxx I. lucceeds / ta the crown. on the death of 1 VI. . 
begins her reign by en Popery, 1 W Philip 
ng. of Spain, 184; per lecutes the Praten ts, 185; 
Aa — character, 192. 
Maxx queen of Scots, after the death ok her firſt 1030 Francis 
II. of France, applies to Queen Elizabeth for a.fafe conduct into 
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